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VOI,.  XLI.  ATCUST.  1!)15.  X„.  ■_> 


Prosidciit  Wilson,  of  tho  I’liitod  States,  has  naa'iitly  sent  eal)lejrrains 
to  the  presidents  of  the  IS  Repnhlies  whieli  participated  in  the  Pan 
American  Financial  ('onferenee,  in  which  he  expressed  the  sincere 
ap])reciation  of  the  pc'oph'  of  tlie  United  States  and  his  personal 
thanks  for  tlieir  courtesy  in  sendin*;  special  dele<;ations  to  tlie  con¬ 
ference. 

In  tlu'se  messajies  tlie  Presidc'iit  also  stated  tliat  tin*  patriotic  and 
intellifient  labors  of  the  distinjinished  citizcms  of  tlie  sister  Kepiihlics 
of  South  and  (’entral  America  indicated  and  presaged  the  henelicial 
results  of  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  countries 
which  were  represented. 

From  the  replies  of  all  of  the  jiresidents  of  the  Latin  American 
Ri'jniblics  it  may  he  seen  that  they  are  inihued  with  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  re<;ardin"  Pan  American  prosperity,  and  all  join  in  the  hope 
that  the  results  of  the  conference  will  he  far-reachin*;  and  henelicial 
in  every  respect. 

'Pile  conclusion  is  inevitahle  that  the  hohliiif;  of  the  linancial  con¬ 
ference  was  of  "reat  importance  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
Republics  of  this  hemisphere,  many  of  which  have  already  ajipointed 
the  committees  to  represent  them  in  carryinif  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion  the  program  outlined  in  the  ri'eommendations  of  the  conference. 


nUA/AI.lAX  .MINI.STEH  TO  MEXICO  (iCE.ST  OF  THE  I  XITEl)  STATES. 

Senhor  Don  d.  M.  Cardoso  de  Oliveira,  the  Brazilian  Minister  to 
Mexico,  who  has  had  charj;e  of  American  diplomatic  affairs  in  Mexico 
durinji  the  last  Id  months,  and  who  arrived  in  New  Orleans  Aufiust 
IS  from  Vera  (huz  on  hoard  the  I’nited  States  <;unhoat  SacrameiUo, 
reached  Washiiifiton  Auffust  20.  The  minister  was  e.scorted  on  his 
tri])  to  this  city  by  Mr.  Leon  .1.  Canova,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Mexican  Affairs  of  the  State  Department,  who  went  to  New  Orleans 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  for  that  jiurpose.  There 
were  nine  persons  in  the  minister’s  party,  which  includes,  besides 
the  minister,  Senhora  ('ardoso,  wife  of  the  minister,  and  Senhoritas 
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C’olirtesy  Sr.  Kdnanlo  VHrjras  Marlnira. 


SI(;\IN(J  TUK  rKA(’K  TUKATV  I\  HrKXOS  AlUKS. 


licfiiiT  a  Motahlc  asspinlilano  Sonorcs  Dr.  .losr  laii.-;  ,\lura(urc,  MinNicr  (if  Fiiriiij;!!  Ifclat iiiii.'i  an  I  ('nlliirc  (if  Ilia  ,\r«piilin('  Koimlilic:  Can.  I.aiirn  Miillar,  ^^hlKl;■r  (if  l•■orai;;^l 
Halatidn.-i  nf  lirazil;  and  Dr.  .\lajandro  Lira,  .MinNar  (if  Korai);n  Uolatinns  af  Cliila-sicnad  in  Uiianiis  .\irc-(,  (in  .May  2'>,  lal.'i,  lha  1‘aaca  Traaly  aallail  ilia  U.  c. 
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Virjriiiiii,  ('arlota,  Marie  Clara,  and  I..y(lia  ('ardoso,  daiijjlitt'rs  of  tlio 
minister. 

Minister  ('ardoso  was  met  at  the  station  hv  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Oshorne,  Capt.  Powell  ('layton.  Ihiited  States  Army,  son  of  a 
former  ambassador  to  Mexico,  beinj;  assijined  to  duty  as  special 
military  aide  to  the  distinjiuished  visitor  diirinj;  his  stay  in  this 
country.  Senhor  ('ardoso  made  a  formal  call  at  the  White  House 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  heinj;  jiresented  to  President 
Wilson  by  Seidior  Domieio  da  (lama.  Ambassador  of  Brazil  to  the 
Pnited  States.  Secretary  of  State  Lansin<;  also  was  present. 

Senhor  ('ardoso,  who  has  attained  an  eminent  reputation  in  the 
foreifin  service  of  Brazil,  entenal  the  diplomatic  service  of  that  coun¬ 
try  in  l.SttO  as  second  secretary  of  the  lepition  at  Berlin.  Two  years 
later  he  was  transferred  to  lierne,  Switzerland,  as  second  secretary; 
in  l.sOt)  he  was  made  first  secretary  of  the  lirazilian  T,,e<;ation  at  T^a 
Paz,  Bolivia,  and  the  same  year  was  })romoted  to  ehai'ie  d’affaires 
at  Iferne;  in  ]!)()()  he  was  transferred  to  Paris  as  first  secretary,  and  a 
year  later  was  transferred  to  lAuidon  in  the  same  capacity,  remaining 
at  the  latter  post  several  years.  In  lOOt)  he  went  to  La  Paz  as  min¬ 
ister  to  Bolivia,  occupying;  that  post  for  three  years.  In  Aujiust, 
PtlL’,  he  was  made  minister  at  Mexico  ('ity,  which  post  he  has  since 
occupied. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  hi<;h  esteem  in  which  Seidior  Cardoso  is  held, 
and  the  estimate  placed  on  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  Lnited  States,  the  followinj;  appreciative  cablegram  sent  by 
President  Wilson  to  the  Presichuit  of  Brazil  on  S(‘ptemb(*r  .3,  191.5, 
may  be  cited; 

‘‘As  Senhor  Don  J.  ^1.  ('ardoso  de  Oliveira,  Brazilian  Minister  to 
M('xico,  is  about  to  d(*part  from  the  X'nited  States  for  Brazil,  1  avail 
myself  of  the  occasion  to  express  to  your  excellency  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  myself  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  friendship  shown  and  the  services  rendered  by  your  excellency’s 
(lovernment  in  permitting  Senhor  Cardoso  to  take  upon  himself,  in 
most  trying  circumstances,  the  exacting  duty  of  representing  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  in  Mexico. 

“  I  cordially  appreciate  the  ellicient  and  whole-hearted  manner  in 
which  Senhor  Cardoso  has  served  our  country,  and  I  congratidate 
Brazil  on  having  in  her  diidomatic  service  a  representative  of  such 
eminent  fitness  and  so  agnaaible  a  personality.” 


THE  DIRECTOR  (iENERAI.  OX  THE  I’ACIKIC  COA.ST. 

Director  (leneral  Barndt,  who  is  now  on  an  ollicial  visit  to  San 
Francisco  to  jiarticipate  in  tlu'  International  Students'  Reunion  and 
tlu'  Jnti'ruational  Kducation  Congri'ss,  is  also  to  colder  with  ('alilornia 


( 'olirtfsy  <if  ” Catas  y  Carvta'*.”  Ilueiios  Aires.  Argentina. 

TIIK  AMKUICAN'  COMMKUCl  A  I.  CM  IJ  OKItUKN’OS  AIHKS. 


I  >iiiiiig  I  lie  latter  part  of  March,  Itil'i,  was  orgaiii/.e.il  the  first  typically  Xorth  American  commercial  boily  in  Hnenos  Aires.  It  is  a  very  live  org.inizat  ion,  patterned 
after  the  chant  hers  of  comtnerce  in  progre.ssive  cities  of  the'l'nited'  States,  and  has  a  memlK'rshiji  comjiosed  of  Ml  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  fnileil  Stales  who  are 
engagtHl  in  business  in  South  .\merica.  The  inclure  shows  the  clnb  enjoying  its  lir.sl  '‘sinoker.”  given  in  honor  of  the  .American  Ambassador,  the  lion.  Kreileric 
.1.  .s|  iinson,  at  the  I’laza  Jfolel,  where  the  club  has  its  lemiiorary  headiinarters.  The  .\mbas.sador  is  .seated  at  the  small  table  near  the  center  of  the  picture.  .\nol  her 
distitignished  guest  was  Sr.  Caruso,  the  noted  singer,  seated  in  the  lirst  row  near  right  center  and  holding  a  while  card  or  jirogram  in  his  left  hand.  I'o  the  left, 
looking  over  the  corner  of  a  chair  is  |ir.  Albert  Hale,  formerly  of  the  I 'an  .Vtnericati  I  tiioii  slalf  and  tiow  commercial  attache  of  the  I  oiled  stale>  at  linenos  Aires. 
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conimorcijil  orj^anizatioiis  on  matters  (■<)mi(*et('(l  with  tin*  Pan  Ann'i- 
ican  Kinaneial  ('onfenmcc*,  partieularly  in  relation  to  th('  return  visit 
of  Pacific  coast  hankers  and  hnsiness  men  to  ('entral  and  South 
America  this  winter,  and  with  educational  institutions  to  make 
arran<iem('nts  for  participation  of  ('alifornia  niuversitit's  and  eolh'jjt's 
in  the  Pan  American  Scientific  C’onjiress,  which  meets  in  Wasldnirton 
in  Deeemhei'. 

'Pile  Director  (icneral  addressed  the  Intc'rnational  Kdneation  Con¬ 
gress  on  Friday,  August  20,  and  the  lnt(‘rnational  Students'  K(‘union 
on  th('  sanu'  day.  Because  of  his  ])rofound  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  reunion,  and  in  order  to  promote'  keener  interest  in  the  great 
prohlems  and  ])ossihilities  of  Pan  Americanism,  he  offered  a  prize'  eef 
8-')0  leer  tlie  he'st  aeldre'ss  tee  he'  elelivere'el  hy  a  stuelent  on  tlie  suhje'ct 
e)f  Pan  American  relatiems. 

On  Memelay,  August  2d,  Mr.  Barrett  was  tlu'  guest  of  lione)r  at  a 
lune'he'een  given  1)\’  tl\e  ('hamher  e)f  ('eemmere'c  eef  San  Francisco,  anel 
in  the  evening  at  a  elinner  given  hy  the  Latin  American  consuls 
statie)!ieel  in  that  e-ity.  From  San  Francisco  he  went  tee  San  Die'ge), 
where  the  eeflie'ials  e)f  the  Panama-Califeernia  F.\pe)sition  hael  eh'sig- 
nateel  in  his  heeimr  Sei)temhe'r  1  as  Pan  Ame'riean  Day. 


THE  XEW  PltESIDENT  e)F  HOXDUHAS. 

On  fluly  2S,  101.5,  Dr.  Alherte)  Memhrene),  in  his  capae-ity  eef  lirst 
vice  ])r('sielent.  te)e)k  the  e)ath  e)f  e)flice  to  succeeel  as  Pre'sielent  of 
Honduras  Dr.  Frane-isce)  Be'itran,  resigneel.  It  is  a  cause  eef  great 
satisfactiem  te)  the  Pan  American  l'nie)n  that  such  signal  heenen-  has 
he^en  he'ste)weel  upeni  eene  e)f  the  memhe'rs  of  its  gt)verning  hoarel.  Dr. 
Me'mhrefio,  whe)  is  a  jurist  e)f  wiele  reputatieen,  a  scheelar,  anel  a  |)hile)le>- 
gist,  has  serve'el  his  country  fe)r  a  perieeel  e)f  years  in  different  e-apacitie's, 
freem  a  justie-e  e)f  the  peace  te)  chief  justice  e)f  the  supreme  ce)urt,  from 
e-hief  ede'rk  anel  uneh'rse'cretarv  te»  the  e)flice'S  e)f  minister  or  se'e-retary  of 
impreeve'inents,  public  wenks,  justice,  public  eelucatie)n,  anel  fenvign 
relatieens.  He  has  alse)  repre'senteel  his  ce)untrv  in  Cemgre'ss  anel  as 
enveey  e.xtraeerelinarv  anel  minister  pleiupeetentiarv  te)  Spain,  Me.xiea), 
anel  the  I’niteel  States,  leaving  this  e-eeuntry  in  May  feer  Honeluras. 
Dr.  Meml)rene)’s  voice  in  the  ge)ve'rning  he)arel  e)f  the  Pan  Amerie-an 
rnieen  has  always  been  hearel  with  consideratie)n  anel  respe'ct,  as  we'll 
as  in  the  several  impeertant  ceemmittee's  where  he  has  serve'el,  anel  his 
utterances  were  always  ins|)ire'el  in  the  spirit  e)f  leefty  Pan  Americanism 
which  this  orgS^^.atiem  repre'sents.  As  a  scheelar  lie  has  ceintrihute'el 
largely  to  the  lit^f'fu^ture  eif  Hemeluras  with  impentant  me)ne)graphs  anel 
we)rks  on  jurielic^d  epie'stieins,  engineering  suhje'e-ts,  heitanv,  anel 
philole)gv. 
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.MEMHEHS  OF  IXTEHXATIOXAL  JIKJII  COMMISSIOX. 

Kcuiulor,  Panaiua,  ('uba,  ('hilc,  ami  Bolivia  have  now  apj^ointod 
thoir  imMnb('rs  of  tlu*  Intornational  High  ('ominissioii  on  Unifonnitv 
of  Laws  rolating  to  trade,  coniniorce,  and  international  eommereial 
court,  the  creation  of  wbieb  is  one  of  the  results  of  tin*  Pan  American 
Financial  ('onfcu-c'iice.  The  Ecuadonuin  members  are  as  follows  ^ 
Tlie  minister  of  finance,  chairman:  Miguel  Seminario  and  Rafael 
Vasconez  domes,  presidents  of  the  diamhers  of  dommerco  of  (luaya- 
(piil  and  Quito;  Julio  Burtano  Aguirre,  Francisco  IThina  Jado,  and 
Alberto  Bustamante,  directors  of  hanks;  and  John  Cueva  (larcia, 
Vicente  donzalos  Bazo,  and  Enricpie  Gallardo,  who  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  Ecuador  at  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference.  The 
members  for  Panama,  appointed  hv’  Senor  Aristides  Arjona,  secr(‘- 
tarv  of  finance  and  treasury,  are:  II.  F.  Alfaro.  Manuel  Espinosa  B., 
Ramon  Arias.  F.;  F.  C.  Ilerhruger,  Gus  Eisenmann,  and  Joshua  L. 
Madiiro,  prominent  merchants  and  business  men  of  Panama;  P.  G. 
Eastwick,  manager  of  the  Panama  Banking  Co.;  and  M.  D.  Cardozo, 
a  prominent  husine.ss  man  and  former  mayor  of  Panama  City.  The 
members  a]>pointed  by  the  Cuban  Government  are  as  follows:  Jose 
A.  del  Cueto,  professor  of  civil  and  mercantile  law  in  Ilahana  Univer¬ 
sity;  Eiuhiue  Hernandez  Cartaya,  professor  of  administrative  law  in 
Ilahana  I'niversity;  Armando  Godoy,  vice  j)resident  of  the  Spanish 
Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba :  ('osme  de  la  Torriente,  formerly  secretary 
of  state  and  minister  to  Spain:  Rafael  Montoro,  secretary  of  the 
(‘xecutive  department  and  financial  ex])ert:  Eduar<lo  l)esv(*rnine,  a 
brother  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  a  jirominent  lawyer  of  Ilahana; 
and  Joaquin  Freixas  and  Andres  Laguardia,  prominent  lawyers.  The 
following  members  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  of  (’bile: 
Alberto  Edwards,  Minister  of  the  treasury;  Augusto  Villanueva, 
director  general  of  the  Bank  of  Chile  and  a  delegate  to  the  Pan 
American  Financial  (\)nference;  Jorge  Matte,  jiresident  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  finances  of  the  Chilean  Congress;  Armando  Quezada,  Guil- 
ku’ino  Subercaseaux,  and  Luis  Izquierdo,  members  of  the  committee 
on  finances,  and  the  latter  also  a  delegate  to  the  financial  con¬ 
ference;  Ricardo  Salas  y  Edwards,  former  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
Manuel  Salinas,  former  minister  of  foreign  relations;  and  Francisco 
Enciza,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Santiago.  The  Bolivian  mem- 
bcTs  are:  Julio  Zamora,  Minister  of  the  treasury,  Carlos  Calvo,  min¬ 
ister  of  instruction  and  agriculture;  Joige  Zalles,  President  of 
Banco  de  la  Xacidn  Boliviana,  Jorge  Saenz,  presubuit  of  the  Banco 
«le  la  Xacidn  Boliviana;  Jose  CJutierrez  Guerra,  president  of  the 
Banco  Industrial,  and  author  of  several  works  on  l)anking  reform; 
Jose  L.  Tejada,  director  of  Banco  Industrial;  Eugenio  Carpentier, 
director  of  Banco  de  la  Xacidn  Boliviana;  Jose  Mendieta,  manager 
of  La  Paz  Branch  of  the  Banco  Xacional  de  Bolivia;  and  Arturo 
Loaeza. 


Photoirrapl*  *•>'  Ifarris-Kwhijr.- 


HOX.  W.  W.  KrSSKLL.  WHO  HAS  HEP:N  APPOIXTET)  MIXISTEIl  OF  THE  UXITEI) 
STATKS  TO  THE  UOMIN’K  AX  UEPl'HLIC. 


Mr.  Russell  has  heen  serving  his  eoiintry  in  tlie  diplomatic  corps  since  lS9.i.  wlien  he  commencerl 
his  career  as  secretary  of  tlie  rnite(l  States  l.eiration  at  Caracas.  He  lias  also  served  at  Panama  in 
charge  of  the  Lecat'ion.  as  .Minister  in  Colomhia.  Venezuela,  and  the  Dominican  Reputilic.  to 
which  letration  he  lias  heen  recently  appointed. 
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TIIK  1>AX  AMKHUAX  I'XIOX. 


ai{hax(;k.mk\is  kok  visit  of  a.mf.kican  iusinkss  mf.x  to  latix 

AMKIilCA. 

0)1  Auf^ust  .■)  ili(‘  conimitti'i'  ajijioiiitcd  liy  Secret ai  v  (ti‘  tlu*  Tnaisurv 
MeAdoo  to  aiTa)i<;<‘  I'or  a  return  visit  to  the  Lati)i  American  Kejuiblies 
hy  the  linajieial.  industrial,  and  eommereial  int ('rests  of  the  Ihiited 
Stati's  |)artiei])atin<;  in  the  Pan  American  Fimuieial  ('onh'rejiec*.  held 
in  Washi)igtoji  in  May  last,  met  and  orj^anized  at  tlie  Ijidia  House  in 
X('\v  York  ('ity. 

It  was  decided  that  the  n't  urn  visit  to  he  juade  in  n'sjiojist'  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Latin  Aim'riean  delefjati's  to  the  eonfereuee  sliall 
he  aeeomjdislu'd  hy  means  of  separate  j)arti('s  of  irpivsentative  husi- 
)iess  nu'D,  to  visit,  either  sin<;ly  or  in  jiroups,  the  various  eoimtries 
j)artieij)atiji"  i)i  the  cmiferenei'.  it  h  'ijie;  eonsiden'd  hy  the  committee 
that  a  sinjile  trij)to  all  of  tlie  Repuiilies  hy  meajisof  a  sjK'cial  sti'anu'r 
or  an  Army  trausj)ort  would  not  he  as  productive  of  j^ood  results  as 
would  a  series  of  visits  made  hy  different  groups. 

A  ])lan  a)id  si'ojm'  eommilti'e  was  aj)])oint<'d  to  draft  a  general 
j)rogramme  for  the  visits,  consisting  of  the  followi))g  memhers:  Janu's 
A.  Farrell,  chairman.  New  York;  Senator  Duncan  IJ.  Fletcher,  of 
Florida;  dolui  Barrett.  Diivetor  Gc'neral  of  tlie  Pan  American  Ihiion, 
Washi)igton,  1).  :  Elliott  Goodwin,  gi'ueral  secretary  of  the  ('ham- 

her  of  Commei-ee  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lYashington,  1).  ('. ; 
danu's  J.  Shirley,  of  the  T.  A.  Gillesjiie  Go.,  X(^w  York,  X.  Y.;  \V.  S. 
Kies,  of  the  Xational  Gity  Bank.  Xi'W  York,  X.  Y. ;  aaid  Kohert  11. 
Patehiai,  sc'cn'tarv  of  the  Xatimial  Foreign  Trade  Gouneil,  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

It  was  consideird  that  the  best  results  would  he  obtained  hy  one 
visit  to  h(^  made  to  the  countries  on  the  mainland  of  Gejitral  America, 
another  to  the  Kejnililics  of  the  West  Indi('s  and  the  South  Anmican 
countries  hoich'rmg  the  Garihhea)i,  a  third  to  those  mi  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  mie  or  more  sejiarate  visits  to  the  count rii's  of 
tlie  east  coast  of  South  America. 

Every  effort  will  he  made  to  give  all  tlu'se  jiarties  the  same  high 
and  rejuTsentative  charact('r  lioi'iie  by  the'  Latin  Ami'rican  delegations 
to  the  confei-c)ice.  Their  siz('  will  he  limiti'd  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  visit  made  to  conform  to  the  cmivenii'iice  of  the  countries  visiti'd- 
It  is  exj)(*ct('d  that  suhcommitti'cs  will  he  appointi'd  to  make  di'tailed 
arrangi'inents  for  ('ach  of  the  visits. 


COL.  nilAlXAia)  IX  AKOKXTIXA. 

Gol.  David  L.  Brainard.  tlu'  military  attaclu'  of  the  American 
Einhass}',  Buenos  Airi's,  Argc'iitina,  is  ('stahlishing  a  ri'cord  for  travc'l 
in  southern  South  America  and  hi'  should  i-eturn  to  the  United  States 
oiK'  of  the  hest  inf'orim'd  men  upon  the  sectiiuis  which  he  has  visiti'd. 

His  first  trip  was  to  Xi'iiipn'ii,  in  tlu'  soiithwi'sti'rn  ei'iitral  part  of 
Argentina,  and  thi'iici'  by  automohih'  to  Bariloelu'  on  Laki'  Xahuel- 


SCKXKS  IN  (  IIII.K  AM)  AKCKXTIN'A. 

T<ii>:  Kano  <1<‘1  Inca,  a  licaiilifiil  inoiiiitain  lake  almve  I  lie  cloud';,  as  seen  from  llie  train  on  the  Transandean 
Hallway.  Center:  The  snow-covered  peak  iti  the  distatice  is  .\concat:na.  mountain  kinu  of  the  Amies 
aticl  the' hiithest  peak  iti  the  westerti  world,  seeti  from  the  Tratisandean  Hailway.  Hottotn:  Lake  Xahnel 
llnajii.  take;i  from  Harihche,  Ari'entina. 


I 


SCEXES  IX  (  HIEE  AND  AUIJEXTIXA, 


The  Pan  American  I'nion  is  indetite.l  loCid.  David  I..  Ilrainard.  military  at tacluM)f  the  American  Embassy 
at  Htienos  Aires,  for  a  .series  of  original  ithotoKraphs  of  sirikint;  view's  showiii);  the  scenic  wonders  to  b'e 
encountcre<l  in  traveling  in  Argentina  and  Chile.  Top:  A  view  of  \'ina  del  Mar.  Chile’s  most  fashionable 
summer  resort  and  playttround.  Center;  ('ol.  David  L.  Hrainard.  liottom:  A  view  of  the  Falls  of 
Ifiuazti.  the  South  Atnerican  rival  of  Xiagara.  on  the  boundary  line  between  Argetitina  and  Brazil. 


CHILEAN  SCENES. 

The  top  and  bottom  pictures  above  are  mountain  views  on  tlie'Chiiean  side  of  the  Andes,  seen  from  tlie 
Transandine  Uaiiway.  Tlie  center  is  a  view  of  I’linla  .\renas.  Cliiie,  tlie  most  soiititeriy  city  in  tlie 
world. 


THK  PAX  AMKHICAX  UXIOX. 


I'rl 

JJiiiij)!.  and  tliioujih  the  chain  of  lakes  to  Puerto  Varas.  ('hile.  Tliis 
li('  found  to  he  an  iuten'stiu*'  and  heautiful  country,  and  the  lakes  aiul 
mountains  alon<;  tln^  route  reminded  him  of  Italy  aiid  Switzerland. 
From  Puerto  Varas  he  trav(>led  to  Santia<;o  and  \'al|)araiso.  and  tlien 
i  i'turned  to  Bikmios  Aires  via  the  'rransandim*  Railroad.  On  a  sc'cond 
trip  h(‘  sailed  south,  visitinj;  the  so-called  Falkland  Islands,  and  tlu'U 
made  the  trip  through  the  Strait  of  Ma<;ellan  and  nj)  the  west  coast  of 
('Idle  to  Valparaiso,  returniiif'  to  Buenos  Aires  hy  the  Transandine 
route.  His  third  tour  was  to  the  famous  Falls  of  l^uazu,  on  tin* 
houndary  (»f  Brazil  and  Ar<ientina,  and  he  made  the  entire  distance' 
up  the  Parana  to  Puerto  A<;uirre  hy  boat.  lie  rejjards  tin*  Falls  of 
Ijruazu  as  wonderful  and  heautiful.  hut  In*  was  even  mon*  impresse'd 
hy  the  he-auty  of  the  Parana  Rive'r  and  its  commercial  [eossihilities. 
Returning  from  Iguazu  he  made  the  journey  across  Paraguay  hy 
rail  to  Asuncion,  and  then  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  hy  river.  Later 
on  he  hoj)es  to  visit  the  west  coast  of  Senith  America,  procec'ding  first 
to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  via  La  (^uiaca  and  Tuj)iza. 

('ol.  Brainard.  in  letters  which  he  has  written  to  Washington,  sj)eaks 
most  highly  of  Argentina  and  Buenos  Aires  and  the  peojde  of  that 
country  and  capital.  Fveryhody  has  treated  him  with  si)ecial 
kindiu'ss  ami  he  is  enthusiastic  about  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  of 
all  with  whom  lu'  has  come  in  contact. 


XATIOXAL  EXPOSITION  OF  PANAMA. 

Hon.  William  E.  Tuttle,  jr.,  c(»mmissioner  gem'ial  of  the  United 
States  to  the  National  Exjiosition  of  Panama,  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  Isthmus  and  n'ports  that  the  ojicning  of  the  ex])osition 
has  been  postponed  from  November  8  to  .lanuarv  21.  This  will  per¬ 
mit  the  ])articij)ation  of  many  exhihitors  from  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  which  closes  December  4. 
While  on  the  Isthmus  Mr.  Tuttle  arranged  for  space  for  housing  the 
various  exhibits  from  the  Uniteil  States.  He  secured  .8.5, ()()()  feet  of 
space  in  the  commerce  building  and  1,5, 000  feet  in  the  education 
building.  Further  particulars  pertaining  to  the  exposition  can  he 
secured  at  the  oflice  of  the  commissioner  general,  418  House  Ollice 
Building,  Washington,  1).  ('. 


NEW  DIVISION  l.V  THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  .STATE. 

Mr.  Leon  J.  Canova,  of  the  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs  of 
th('  Department  of  State,  was  on  July  2S  appointed  chief  of  the  new 
Division  of  Me.xican  Affairs  in  that  deiiartment. 


Spanish  Amorica  stands  in  tho  Iroiit  lank  of  tlu'  ])art icipanls  in  this 
wondi'i'ful  intornational  fair.  S|)ainsh  colonial  and  Morcscpic  in  ^<‘n- 
('lal  architcctun'  and  coloring;,  the  Panaina-l’acific  K.\])osition  could 
not  have  bccni  the  suecivss  it  is  without  the  coo|)('ratiou  of  tlu'  southern 
Ih'puhlies.  But  h(>re  is  an  une.\p(>cted  paradox:  While  the  An<;lo- 
Saxon  jienius  of  (’alifornia  went  hack  into  the  of  romance  and 
soufxht  the  hij^hest  exj)r('ssion  of  the  fair  it  want(‘<l  to  <;iv('  the  world, 
in  the  lines  and  tints  of  the  Spanish  culturi'  of  yon*,  the  dominant 
tone  of  the  S])anish-American  (>xhil)its  is  the  opposite;  it  is  ultra 
modern. 

That  which  lends  so  great  a  fascination  to  the  ixposition  as  a 
whole,  the  harking  hack  to  the  i)ast,  is  only  in  part  j>erc(Mved  in  tin* 
manner  in  which  the  nations  of  Spanish  speech  are  rej)i(  sented  then' 
and  which  emj)hasizes  the  constructive  rather  than  tlu'  academic,  the 
vigorous  as  much  as  the  pictures<pie,  the  achievement  of  the  present 
and  the  i)romise  of  the  future  more  than  the  glamor  of  the  past. 

The  Argentine  Repuhlic,  Bolivia,  ('uha,  (jiiatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Banama  have  their  own  jiavilions,  and  the  first  tliree  have  specialized 
exhibits  in  the  various  jialaec's,  while  rruguay  has  chosen  the  latter 
way  of  bringing  before  the  world  her  industries,  resources,  ami  social 
progress. 

'Phus  the  Spanish-American  jiartieipation  is  well  balanced.  Tlu' 
weight  of  the  tremendous  wealth  and  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  regions  of  the  South  Aim'rican  Atlantic  coast  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  mineral  ami  tropical  wealth  and  development  of  tlu* 
Bacilie  coast  of  Spanish  America  and  the  West  Indies.  And  tlu' 
difference  in  the  traditions  of  the  two  is  well  brought  out  in  the  con¬ 
trast  betw'een  the  venerable  colonial  architecture  of  the  Bolivian 
pavilion  and  the  picfuresipie  Sjianish  renai.ssance  style  of  the  Cuban 
pavilion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  bold  French  lines  of  the  Argentina 
])avilion  on  the  other. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  designed  by  the  Argentine 
architect,  Saiize,  is  admire<l  as  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all  the 
foreign  structures.  In  the  freedom  of  its  lines  it  is  umiuestionably 
the  most  notable.  That  no  ex|)ense  was  spared  is  evident  from  the 
amount  appro])riated  by  Argentina  for  her  jiarticipation,  .S7-‘h5,000 — 


•mill  r.aii.  L'  -1.'.- 


Hy  Waller  Vernier. 


THK  ARCKNTINE  TAVIMON  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


The  Arircnline  pavilion  is  one  of  Hie  luimlsomest  as  well  as  the  costliest  of  all  the  foreiRn  buildinRs  at  the  Flxposition.  It  is  of  the  pure  Uenaissance  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  anu  with  its  ornate  interior  ilecorations  anil  appointments  and  the  beautiful  gardens  surrounding  it  cost  over  $208, (XKl.  It  contains  reception  rooms: 
a  salon,  where  the  visitors  are  daily  extended  the  courtesies  of  the  Argentine  commission;  a  complete  library;  a  biireait  of  information;  an  artistic  theater, 
where  illustrated  lectures  are  given  showing  various  phases  of  life  in  the  Kepiiblic,  etc. 


neputHic,  eic. 


I>KI)I('ATI<)\  OK  TIIK  AI{(iKXTI.\K  IVW  IMoX  AT  TIIK  I’AX A.M A-I’ACI ITC  HXI'OSITIoX. 


Ttie  (leilic-atioii  of  lh»‘  iiiaKiiilicont  imvilion  of  Ar(;ciil  inn  li«)k  place  April  21).  llll.'i.  ami  was  aftemled  by  a  treniemlons  crowd  of  inleresled  spectators.  In  ttie  center  of  Itie  picture, 
ilirectly  over  the  stars  of  tlie  .\merican  flat:,  standint;  witli  arms  folded,  is  .'<enor  Don  lloracio  .\n;ist;asti.  commissioner  general  of  the  .Arttentine  Itepiitdic  to  the  Kx|)osition;  next 
to  him  toward  tlie  rittht  is  I’resident  ('.  ('.  .Moore,  of  tiie  Kxposit ion,  while  immediately  next  to  and  slightly  behind  .Mr.  .M<Hire  is  .Senor  Don  AlbertoJ.M.  d’.Mkame,  executive 
secretary  of  I  he  .Argentine  Commission. 
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AX  IXTEHIOK  VIEW  OF  THE  AUOEXTIXE  I’AVII.IOX  AT  THE  I’AXAM A-I'ACIFK’ 

EXrOSITlOX. 


Thp  above  picture  gives  some  idea  of  the  splendid  mural  decorations  and  ornate  finish  of  the  interior  of 
the  Argentine  Tavilion,  whose  rich  appointments  are  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  all  sections  of  the 
world.  Xo  other  foreign  country  has  spent  .so  much  money  and  aocompli.shed  so  much  toward  adver¬ 
tising  its  commercial,  agricultural,  educational,  and  artistic  life  at  the  ranama-raoilic  Exposition  a- 
has  this  great  Uepublic  of  the  Southern  Hemisjihere. 
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Wiis  hioujiht  I'roni  IJiUMios  Airt's  and  tli('  (‘xtt'iior  and  interior  di'cora- 
t ions, t liosi>  adornine;  tin*  liall,  tlu'  r(‘C(‘|)l ion  rooms  witli  tludr  ('\(inisit(> 
I'nrniturc  and  ol)j(‘cts  of  art,  and  tin*  motion-picture  tlu‘at('r,  are  the 
\V(trk  of  noted  Ar<rentine  artists  and  are  jireatly  admin'd.  The 
motion  picture's  take*  the  visitor  throujili  every  pliase  of  Ar<ientine 
life'  and  ae-tivity  anel  threniijli  e'verv  se'e-tion  e)f  tliat  vast  country  a 
re'vie'w  which  is  supph'incntcd  hy  the  library,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  e'e)mpl('le  in  (le)V('rnme'nt  publie-at ie)ns,  statistie-s,  Artfe'iitiue' 
lite'rature',  anel  <>;ene'ritl  publicity.  In  a  se'mieircle,  are»und  the  the'- 
ate'r,  are'  place'd  elioramas  of  Arjxe'utine  re'soure'e's  ami  iuelustrie's- 
cemsielereel  amonjf  the'  most  intere'stiutj  eef  the  expeesitieen — whie'h 
abounels  in  elieenunic  iind  panoramic  views,  ineluelin<;  views  eef 
liuenees  Aire's,  of  ty|)ie'al  aj^ricultural  and  pastoral  se-enes,  of  the 
viue'vards  of  the'  we'st,  the  harelweeeeel  inelustrv  eef  the  neerth,  the 
etil  lie'lels  eef  the  seuith,  iinel  alse)  eef  the'  varieeus  type's  e>f  the  Ar<;e'ntine 
Armyanel  Xavy.  ('e'rteiinly  the  creewels  visiting;  this  luxurieeus  piiviliem 
jiml  the  inelivieluiil  e'xhibits  take  heune'  with  them  anel  spre'ael  threeugh- 
enit  this  e-eeuntry  an  iie'e-unite'  kueewleelcje  eef  iinel  a  e-einrspemelin*' 
aelmiratiem  feir  the  Ar<ice'ntine'  Kepublic. 

'Phe  Ar<;e'ntine  cemimissiem  is  eeunpeise'el  eif  Sefmre's  Dem  Ilorae-ie) 
Anasaiiasti.  e'eunmissieme'r  fieneral,  wlm  is  alsei  vie-e  pre'sielent  eif  the- 
Asseie'iatiem  eif  Feireijin  (’eimmissiemers;  Dem  Enriepie'  M.  Xe'lsein,  vice' 
e'eimmissieme'r  iie'iieral,  in  e'lnir^e  eif  the  exhibit  eif  a^rie-ulture.  anel 
Miielame  eh'  Xe'lsein;  Dem  Eriu'stei  Xe'lsein,  e'eimmissiemer  eif  e'elucatiem 
anel  elevleifiiite  freim  the'  ministry  eif  publie'  instrue'tiem,  anel  Maelame' 
eh'  Xe'lsein:  Dem  Kuse'biei  (liire-iii,  ceimmissiemer  eif  feieiel  preielucts  anel 
Viirieel  iuelust  rie's ;  Dem  .1.  ('.  Oliva  Xavarrei.  e'eimmissiemer  eif  fine' 
arts;  Dem  Salvaeleir  Peisitanei,  e'eimmissiemer  eif  liberal  arts;  Dem  A. 
Winelhausse'ii,  e'eimmissieme'r  eif  mines,  tmel  Miiehime  eh*  Winelhaussen : 
Dem  Albe'i'tei  ePAlkiune',  se'e'i'etiti  v  eif  the  e'eimmissiem ;  Dem  (luilh'rmei 
Keie'h,  supe'i'inte'iiele'nt  eif  the'  piiviliem,  anel  Maeliinu'  eh'  Keie'h;  iinel 
('emsul  (lene'i'iil  Beiutwe'll  Dunhi]),  honeirary  e'eimmissieme'r.  'Plu' 
Arjfeutine'  e'eimmissiem  has  maele  the'  paviliem  a  ee'iite'i'  feir  the  jirei- 
nieitiem  eif  Ban  Amerie'an  inte're'sts  as  well  as  eif  a  seie'ial  nature,  anel 
San  Fram'ise'ei  will  iie've'r  feir<;e't  the  e'hai'ininj'  lie'sta  tjive'n  by  the' 
e'eimmissiem  tei  1)1)0  eirphans  em  tiu'  Arjientine  inele'pe'neleue'e  ehiy. 
May  25. 

'Pei  elei  justie'e  tei  the  Arjicntine  e'xhibits  wemlel  re'epiire'  a  beieik. 
Fve'iv  erne'  eif  the  seve'ii,  se'iittere'el  in  the  variems  pahu'e's.  is  large  anel 
re'])le'te'  with  inte'rest.  What  is  slieiwn  in  the  Falae'e'  eif  Agrie'ulture' 
oe'CU])ie's  a  ve'i'v  large'  spiu'e'.  It  wemlel  be'  imjieissibh'  lie'ie  tei  enumer¬ 
ate  all  that  is  se'e'ii  in  the  sjie'e'ially  arrange'el  anel  minutely  tabulateel 
sheiwcase's  anel  in  the  se'e'tiem  eif  weieiels.  'Plie  e'eillee't iem  eif  weieil, attract¬ 
ing  mile'll  atti'iitiim.  e'ontains  some'  700  sainjile's,  ai'i'eunjianieel  by  fine 
transpare'iit  vii'ws  of  I've'rv  phase'  eif  weieil  ^ireieluetiem.  'Pile  cattle' 


ARGENTINA  AT  THE  I’ANA.M A-rACTEIC  EXI’OSITION 


on  the  evening  of  -May  2o,  1915,  the  Argentine  Conimission  to  the  Eixpo-sition  celebrated  the  1115th  annitersary  of  the  det  laraticn  ol  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  U'epubiic  of  Argentina  by  giving  an  elaborate  ball,  which  was  attended  by  the  leading  ollicials  and  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  ollicial  representatives  of  the  foreign  countries  and  the  ITiited  States.  During  the  day  the  commis¬ 
sioners  entertained  iHK)  orphan  children  of  San  Francisco  at  the  Exposition  and  at  tlieir  pavilion,  a  gracious  and  kindly  act  which  will 
l)e  long  rememiiered  liy  the  people  of  falifomia. 


ONE  OF  THE  UECEl’TION  KOOMS  IN  THE  AlOJENTINE  I’AVIEION. 

The  material  for  the  exterior  and  interior  decorat ioin,  a-;  well  a-;  the  ex<niisite  furniiure  and  artistic  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  receptiott  rooms,  were  all  hroiiEht  from  Htteitos  Aires,  atid  are  the  work  of  Argeittine  artists 
in  their  respective  lines. 


AIUiEXTlNK  KXHIUITS  AT  TIIK  I’ANAMA-l’ACIFIC  EXI’OSITIOX 

Olio  of  the  most  iiiterestint;  oKhiliils  in  the  Talace  of  Mines  and  MotallurKy  at  the  I’anama-I’aoific  Kx^iosition  is  tliat  of  Arcentina,  wliere  many  speoimens  of 
the  varied  rnineralsof  the  conn  try  are  shown  systematically  arranged  incases.  In  the  center  of  the  iiietureand  forming  part  of  the  liackKroimd  of  the  exhihil 
is  a  large  picture  of  a  wolfram  mine  in  the  State  of  San  huls.  .\rgentina.  Tungsten,  the  metallic  element  which  has  lieconie  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
steel  industry,  is  derived  from  wolfram  ore,  a  mineral  found  in  large  quantities  in  .\rgentina. 


A:\IKmCAX  HKl>ri5l. u  s  A  r  IHK  sax  l-  HAXClSt'O  K\l*(,>Sl  l'U>X.  1()1 

industry  is  trraj)liically  sliown.  and  a  cui)  jiivcn  in  1!M)7  to  thn  Socio- 
dad  Rural  Arjicntina  by  tin*  American  Hereford  ('attic  Breeders' 
Association  is  eons])ieuously  dis])layed.  'riu're  are  all  ty])es  of  wheat, 
of  corn,  alfalfa,  harley,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  and  some  2,.i{K)  sam])les  rej)- 
s('ntative  of  the  ero])s  of  1913-14  and  1914-1').  Ksj)eeially  iuterest- 
in<I  is  the  cotton  exliihit,  the  production  of  which  in  northeastern 
Ar>;entina  is  oidy  just  beginninti  and  is  rejjarded  as  hi<;hly  ])romising. 
The  sugar  and  tobacco  ])roductions  are  well  brought  out,  and  another 
im])ortant  exhibit  is  that  of  llax  liber,  while  the  sam])les  of  ostrich 
f(‘athers  remind  us  that  ostrich  breeding  is  one  of  the  many  Argentine 
industries.  The  model  <d‘  an  agricultural  traveling  museum  on  a  rail¬ 
road  train  shows  the  ])rogressiveness  and  u])-to-date  methods  by 
which  Argentina  ])romotes  agriculture. 

The  variety  of  woods  shown  in  this  exhibit  is  astoinshing;  the 
array  of  samples  is  as  impressive  as  is  that  of  their  teclmical  names. 
The  famous  hardwood,  quebracho,  occu])ics  a  section  of  its  own, 
where  its  many  uses  for  public  works,  port  works,  and  particularly 
railway  ties,  are  shown,  as  is  also  its  use  for  tanning. 

In  the  food-])roduct  ])alac(*  the  Argentine  Republic  is  rej)resented 
by  a  large,  varied,  and  well-arranged  e.xhibit.  Wines  seem  to  pre¬ 
dominate;  at  any  rate,  the  great  importance  of  that  industry  is  fully 
(hunonstrated.  But  there  are  also  fine  exhibits  of  preserved  and  can- 
di(‘d  fruit,  raisins,  licpiors  of  many  kinds,  candies,  biscuits,  condensed 
milk,  wheat  Hour,  macaroni  t)f  various  kinds,  canned  fish,  honey,  and 
sugar.  Beer,  mineral  water,  and  verba  mate,  the  tea  of  the  Southern 
llenusphere,  are  also  conspicuous.  A  fine  diorama,  representing 
hunting  and  fishing,  (Uilivens  the  exhibit. 

What  Argentina  has  to  show  in  the  nature  of  mining  products  is 
also  very  varied.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  ('numeration 
of  tlu'in.  There  is  a  grc'at  deal  of  copper,  argentiferous  lead,  gold, 
wolframite,  galena,  zinc,  from  the  Andean  regions,  the  Sierra  de  ('(U- 
doba,  and  els('where;  and  likewise  mica,  vanadium,  granite,  marble, 
onyx  (of  which  there  are  si'veral  very  large  blocks),  and  salt,  crys¬ 
talline  limestone.  and  lime.  What  appears  to  attract  most  attention 
is  the  large  (exhibit  of  oil,  partly  from  the  now  famous  fic'lds  at  ('omo- 
doro  Rivadavia,  j)artly  from  Mendoza.  The  exhibit  also  has  its 
diorama,  representing  a  marbh'  (piarrv  in  the  Sierra  de  San  Luis. 
Like  all  Argent im*  exhibits,  it  inclmh's  a  large  mass  of  statistical  mat¬ 
ter,  maps,  charts,  and  i)hotogra])hs  of  the  country's  mineral  activit}' 
and  r(>sourc('s. 

Ror  a  country  so  overwlu'lminglyagricidtural  as  is  Argentina,  indus¬ 
trial  activity  is  conspicuous,  as  brought  out  in  the  varied  industries 
palace.  The  tanning  industry, sluu'sand  saddlery,  also  woolen  goods, 
w('aring  appan'l,  hats,  hosi('rv,  much  perfumery,  watclu's,  and  similar 


AU(iK.\TIN'K  KXIIIHITS  AT  TJIE  I'AXA.M A  rACIFlC  EXI’OSITIOX. 


The  iibove  is  aii  exieruir  view  of  Arijenlina’sexhilat  in  I  lie  I’alaoe  of  Alines  and  Afelallnr)!.v  at  the  I'anama-I’aeifio  Exposition.  Aiiiont!  I  lie  many  impi, riant  minerals 
found  in  Argentina,  petroleum  is  attract  inf:  the  most  attention.  The  oil  wells  in  Itix  adavia  are  iiroduciiif;  in  payint:  (juantities,  and  the  product  is  heint;  used  for 
fuel  hy  steamships  and  railways,  as  well  as  for  lifthtiiif;  jiurposes. 


AK(iEXTIXK  EXIIIHITS  AT  THE  PAXAMA-l'ACIFK'  EXI’OSlTlOX. 


The  varied  products  and  industries  of  Argentina  take  up  large  areas  of  space  in  the  general  buildings  of 
the  Exposition.  Among  the  most  notable  of  the.se  special  e.xhibits  are  those  dealing  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  educational  systems  in  the  Republic,  shown  by  a  large  collection  of  pictures, 
charts,  diagrams,  statistics,  etc.  (upper  picture),  and  the  Social  Economy  exhibits,  shown  in  the  lower 
picture. 


/// 


AH(iKXTINK  KXllDilTS  AT  TllK  l-ANANrA-I'ACIKlC  KX  !’( )Srn(  )\. 


Two  views  of  Argentina’s  exhil)ition  o(  tier  varied  industries,  sliowinf;  the  <liversity  of  iter  niannfaet tires. 
The  fame  of  the  (treat  Uenulilic  as  a  producer  of  attricultnral  and  meat  protinots  has  sjtread  over  t  tie  entire 
world,  Imt  tlie  rapid  strides  lieiiift  made  in  the  development  of  her  matiiifacnirinc  interests  are  just  hecom- 
injt  known, and  this  exhibition  of  highly  finished  proiiucts  has  been  a  revelation  to  thousands  of  visitors. 


AM  KlilCA  N  I:K1*II!1.U  S  A'l'  rilK  SAN  I  IJA  N  (  ISl  ( I  K.X  I’dSlI  ION  K)') 


:irlicl('s  (ill  llic  many  sliowcasos.  'riu'i'f  is  also  a  fiiu'  collt'ct ion  ol 
-kins  ami  stull’cil  animals  of  the  Arjiimtim*  l\i‘|)ul)lic. 

What  (loscrvi's  s|)('iMal  mention  is  the  moth'l  of  part  of  the  fine 
(•('iitiMiarv  ehamh'lic'r  in  tin*  cupola  of  tin*  Argentine  ParlianuMit ;  fur¬ 
ther,  an  exhibit  of  ^lass  mosaic  proilueial  through  a  lU'W  ami  hi>>;hly 
ingenious  process,  and  a  systimi  of  he'Is  which  an'  rnn^  piummatically 
without  a  battery,  thonjih  they  sonnd  exactly  like  (deetrie  bcdls.  It 
is  th(“  invention  of  an  Italo-Ar'jc'ntine  of  Buenos  Aires. 

'I'lu'  Argentine  booth  at  the  liberal  arts  a  V(‘ry  extensive'  om' 
imitates  two  biidjxes.  oiu'  in  iron,  the  other  in  masonry.  This  is  tin* 
ke'vnote  for  ('iiijineerinjf  and  jenblie  works,  in  the  sha|)e  of  photo- 
jiraphs,  charts,  maps,  relic'f  maps,  statistical  matter,  and  moeh'ls  form 
th('  central  attraction  of  the  exhibit.  All  tin*  far-famed  public  build¬ 
ings  of  Buenos  Aire's  anel  eetber  Arge'iitine  e-e'iiters  are  revie'we'el.  as  are 
the  sed)W!iv,  harbeer  weerks,  gniin  e'lcveeteers,  reiilreeael  eh'peets,  the  great 
newspajeer  eellie'e's,  anel  a  great  eh'al  meere.  There  are  exhibits  eef 
sple'iieliel  surgie-al  instruments  anel  alse)  eif  nuisie-al  instruments,  anel 
the'ie  is  mue-h  nuiterial  sheewing  high-e'hiss  pheeteegrapbie'  weerk. 

Kelue-atieen  anel  seee'ial  ee'emeeniy  e'eenstitute  eene  eef  the  meest  neeteeble 
e)f  Argentina's  e'xhibits.  The  e'labeu'iite  system  eef  eelue-atiem  is  re- 
vie'we'el  in  hunelreels  eef  pheetograpbs,  freuu  e'lementarv  tee  university 
e'elue'iitieen,  suieplementeel  by  statistie'al  matter,  e-harts,  anel  spe'eimens 
eef  weerk.  Spee'ial  attentieen  is  paiel  te)  neermal  se-he)e)ls,  agricultural, 
iuelustrial,  anel  nuinuiil-training  seheeeds,  anel  te)  the  speertive  einel 
sex'ial  life  in  the  se'heeeels.  ('haritie's,  fire  elepartments,  jeeelie-e  elepart- 
ments.  banks  in  the  e'iipital  as  in  the  preevine-e's,  the  e'ensus,  anel  ])ar- 
tie-uliirly  publie-  bygiene,  anel  the  prisem  system  iire  e-eempre'hensivt'ly 
anel  eittractive'ly  revieweel. 

Oil  paintings,  sketelu's,  marble's,  anel  bremze's  eef  rare  beauty  ai'e 
se'eu  anel  mue-h  aelmireel  in  the  Argentine'  exhibit  at  the  line  arts 
peilae-e'.  Te)  mentieui  but  a  fenv  name's  e)f  Argentine  artists;  Anteenie) 
Alie-e,  Elisa  (1.  A.  ele  Ceerrea  Morale's,  Fernaneh)  Kaeler,  Martin  Mal- 
harre),  .Te)se  Le'een  Pagane),  Bernaleh)  ele  t^uire'es,  Eeluareh)  Siveeri,  ameeng 
the  painters;  anel  ameeng  the  se-ulpte»rs,  Peelre)  Zeenza  Briane),  duan 
(^arle)s  Oliva  Navarre),  anel  Alberte)  Lage)s. 

Passing  freun  elie  Argentine  tee  the  Beelivian  jeavilieui,  eleewn  the' 
e'splanaele,  anel  eever  tee  the  Avenue  eef  Natieens,  eene  e-reesse's  the  Aneh's, 
see  tee  s])eak.  feer  there  is  nee  greeiter  e-eentreist  in  the  entire  fair.  As 
there  is  met  lung  meere  ineteh'rn  than  the  Argentine  style  eef  ])avilie)n, 
see  there  is  neething  see  venerably  ane-ient  een  the  exjeeesitieen  greeunels 
as  the  ])iiir  eef  jeyleens  at  the  entrane-e  tee  the  Beelivian  ])iivilie)n.  Ke- 
lereeelue-tieens  eef  a  meeneelith  feeunel  in  ehe  ])rehisteerie,  e'ye-lee])e'an  ruins 
eef  Tiahuamie'U,  they  are  eeevereel  with  weenelerful  e'arvings  anel  usher 
the  visiteer  intee  the  ])avilieen  uneler  the  ])reeteetieen.  as  it  were,  eef  the 
e'reewneel  anel  se'e'])te'reel  geeel  Virae'eee'ha.  eef  Ine-a  fame.  Here,  then,  we 


THE  AHCEXTIN'E  AUT  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  TANAMA-I'AC'IKIC  EXPOSITION'. 

Theremarkable  work  of  .Argent  ine  painters  and  sculptor-;,  exhibited  in  the  Palarre  of  Fine  .Arts,  Is  attracting 
much  favorable  notice.  The  art  e.xhibit  is  under  the  immediate  dirretion  of  Don  ,1.  tJliva  Navarro, 
the  Commissioner  of  Fine  .Arts.  The  altove  pictures  present  two  views  of  the  exhibit. 


& 


PKDICATION  OF  THK  nOMVIAX  FAVILIOX  AT  TIIK  I’AN’AMA-I’ACIFK’  KX I’OSITIO.N. 


( )ii  April  5,  1!»1."),  the  de  ii  ‘ation  ceremonies  were  held  in  front  of  the  llolivian  I’avilion.  Lont;  before  the  hour  set.  a  l.irne  crowd  had  assenil)led  to  witness  the  exercises.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  adilress  of  the  o*  ’asloii  was  deliver*  d  by  Sehor  Don  Mannel  Vi  enle  iSallivian,  commissioner  yeneral  to  the  Kxposilion,  slandint:  in  I  he  left  fori-i;ronnd  in  the  pii  lnre.  In 
the  center,  coniiratiilatiny  the  commissioner  general,  is  Mr.  D.  ().  bively.  one  of  the  Kxposition  o  licials,  the  yenlleiimn  iinnieilialelv  lo  Ihe  rear  of  Mr.  I.iiidv  beiny  Dr  <  nio 
Uni-htien,  who  has  been  ma  le  i-uminiisi  iner  In  charye  of  Ihe  llolivian  exhibilssim  e  the  return  of  Senor  llallivian  la  his  i  (iiinti'-. 


A.MKHK'AX  HKl'rr.I.ICS  AT  ITIK  SAX  I'KAXtTSCO  KX  1>< (SITIOX.  1()‘) 


s(‘t'in  to  be  ill  another  aije  and  in  another  world,  hut  it  will  he  only  a 
f(‘W  inoinents  till  we  pereeive  ])owerfiil  elements  of  modern  progress 
to  he  at  work  in  that  remote  and  time-honored  land  on  the  roof  of 
the  southern  eoniinent. 

Tin*  pavilion  of  Bolivia  presents  the  exterior  of  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nial  ehnreh  a  near  kin  of  the  tyiie  we  see  reproduced  in  tlie  ('ali- 
fornia  State  building  at  the  fair,  its  portal  being  a  reproduction  of 
ihe  famous  doorway  to  the  ehureh  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Potosi,  a  relic 
of  the  Spanish  eomiuest.  Its  lines  and  ornamentation  are  typical  of 
the  style  of  ('hurriguera,  that  liizarri'  architect  of  old  Sjiain,  who  ha> 
imjiressed  his  genius  on  all  the  lands  id'  Spanish  romance.  A  vesti¬ 
bule  witli  a  Moresque  ceiling  brings  oni'  to  the  patio,  a  rejdiea  of  one 
of  tlie  courtyards  of  the  old  mint  at  Potosi.  This  ])atio.  witli  it> 
colonnade  and  fountain,  jirovides  a  very  jileasant  resting  |)lace. 
reminiscent  of  the  Sjianish  American  home. 

'Pile  name  Potosi  is  synonymous  with  fabulously  riidi  revenue> 
drawn  by  iiuiierial  Sjiain  from  the  American  silver  mines.  It  also 
stands  for  the  mineral  wealth  and  the  future  progress  bound  up  with 
it  in  Bolivia  and  in  the  Andean  region  generally.  This  grmmding  in 
the  ])ast  in  the  remoteness  of  ])re-(’olumbian  culture  and  this  jiromise 
of  future  develo])ment  are  vividly  brought  to  mind  as  one  steps  into 
the  salon  and  watches  the  motion  jiietures.  These  films  were  evi¬ 
dently  secured  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  judgment,  and  doubtless 
also  considerable  exjx'iise.  They  draw  a  crowd  of  visitors,  who  an* 
thus  shown  the  country  as  it  really  is,  as  must  be  manifest  to  anyone 
familiar  with  Bolivia. 

In  a  general  way,  these  films  may  be  divided  into  a  scenic  and  an 
industrial  series.  There  are  some  views  of  La  Paz,  ('ochabamba. 
Sucre,  and  of  Lake  Titicaca.  'Phere  is  a  fine  military  review,  and 
there  are  jiictures  of  schoid  children  that  are  most  attractive.  Those 
who  only  know  the  La  Paz  of  S  or  10  years  ago  can  not  help  being 
astounded  at  the  number  and  beauty  of  modern  buildings  that  have 
gone  u])  since.  In  striking  contrast  with  thes(>  ari'  the  Indian 
scenes,  and  particularly  the  majestic  ruins  of  Tiahuanacu,  near  La 
Paz.  The  most  inijiressive  series,  however,  is  the  industrial,  consist¬ 
ing  of  railroad  and  especially  mining  films.  Railroad  building  is 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  modern  Bolivia,  opening 
itself  up,  as  it  is,  to  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  films  clutsen  to 
illustrate  this  show  the  difficult  road  tajiping  that  fertile  section  of 
('ochabamba.  The  extensive  and  growing  mining  activity  of 
Bolivia  is  very  well  rendered  on  these  films;  silver,  copper,  and  tin. 
as  they  are  mined  in  the  famous  Lucia,  Iluanchaca,  (’orocoro,  and 
Potosi  mines  jiass  before  one’s  eyes  in  their  entire  jirogress  from  the 
shaft  through  the  most  modern  maebinery  to  the  back  of  the  llama, 
that  faithful  Andean  camel,  and  the  railroad  truck.  We  see  very 
Hull.  2—1," - n 
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TATIO  OF  TJIK  UOI,IV'l 
poiliriK  brings  €>no  to  tho  pntio, 


AN  PAVILION  AT 

a  rpplico  of  on«*  of  the  < 


EXPOSITION 


\  vestibule  with  a  M« 


POLIVIA  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

AnotluT  vimv  of  tho  spacious  palio  which  forms  the  ceiUor  of  the  l)oautiful  Holiviun  pavilion  at  the  I’anama-I’aciric  f^xposition 


BOLIVIA 


RErUBLlCA 


noMVIA'S  MINKKAL  KXIIIIUT  AT  TIIK  PAN  AM  A-PAC!  KIC  KX  P<  )SITI<  )\. 

Somo  idea  of  the  ininonil  wealth  of  Holiviu  may  In*  had  from  the  splendid  collection  exliihite^l  In  the  Palace  (»f  Mines  and  MetalliirL'y.  Here,  systematically  arranged  in 
many  show  case'^^,  may  be  seen  the  linesi  specimens  of  cassiterite,  native  ci)pper,  ^Mleiia,  zinc,  bismuth,  silver  ainl  irohl  «»res.  etc.  t  he  railiin:  anniiid  the  exhil)it  shows 
reproductions  (d  relief  carvings  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  'riahiianacai.  wlule  the  panel  nieler  tlie  leueml  *•  Peputtlica  de  llolivia  '  is  a  replica  of  the  fainoiis  iiiom*- 
I it  hie  jraleway  ttmnd  in  l  hose  i  Jiiiis,  u  \vt>rk  sho^^■^^l^'  the  ad  vaiu'eU  stale  t»f  I  he  sc*iil|»loi  *s  art  in  a  tavili/.al  ion  aiiteUal  int;  l  liaf  of  i  l>e  I  ii<*as  of  I  *»‘ni  li.\-  iiiaiiy  cent  iirles. 
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old  met hotls  coiitriistcd  with  tlicniost  up-to-diitc.  and  tluoujrli  it  all 
\v(‘  sac  tlu'  native  Bolivian  miner  as  the  indispeiisahle  factor  in  this 
ijn'at  industry  whose'  promise'  se'cms  te»  exe-e'e'el  e'vcn  its  oreat  traeli- 
tieens.  An  ielea  eef  these  hist  may  he'  hael  frenn  the'  fae-t  that  the' 
Beiteesi  mines  ideme'.  ehirin^  the'  Spanish  re'jfime'.  pi'eiehie'e'el  silver  tei 
the'  amemnt  of  (too, (too, ()()().  Of  the'  ve'rv  limite'el  elistrihution  eif 
tin  eei-e'  eiver  the'  ^leihe'  Betlivia  has  hy  feir  the'  rie'lu'st  share',  ami  eis  fe»r 
i^olel.  it  has  he'cn  stiiel  that  Beelivia  is  a  silve'r  teihh'  suppeirte'el  hy  fietlel 
e'ohitnns.  This  mineral  we'.-dth  is  re'vie'we'el  in  the'  sph'iieliel  e'evlle'e-tiem 
e'xhihiteel  hy  Beelivia  in  the'  peihie'e'  eef  mine's  iiml  me'talhir<iy ;  many 
-heew  e'ase's  eire'  se'e'ii  (ilh'el  with  spe'e-ime'iis  eef  e-eissite'iite',  mitive'  e'eepjee'r. 
tiah'iia,  zine',  leisnmthine',  mitive'  leismnth,  silve'r.  weelframite'.  mitive' 
>;eihl.  e'te'..  the'  e'xhihit  lee'inj;  preevieh'el  with  niime'ieeiis  e-lnirts  iinel  mii|)s. 
This  e'eelh'e'tieen.  teeoe'tlu'r  with  the'  meetieen  pie-tiire's.  appe'eils  in  e'spee-ial 
manne'r  tee  stneh'iits  ami  e'n<;inee'rs. 

Blit  thi're'  is  mill'll  in  the  jeavilion  to  inte're'st  ami  attreie-t  in  a  <;e'neral 
way.  As  in  all  the'  .Spanish  Amerii'an  exhileits.  jeuhlie'  instrue'tion  is 
I'lnphasize'el.  Tims  the  first  room  on  the'ri<;ht  contains  many  exhileits. 
sill'll  as  manual  work  anil  I'lemposition  hooks,  as  we'll  as  pheetee<;raphs 
of  si'liool  I'hilelren.  The'  ni'xt  room  is  re'si'i'veel  for  e'xhileits  eef  llama, 
alpeii'a,  vii'iiha,  I'liini'liilla,  jajiiiar,  puma,  anil  hoar  skins.  In  the' 
thirel  tlu'i'e'  is  a  numhe'r  eef  inte're'stin<jj  spi'i'linens  of  e'mlereeiih'ry  wierk 
elieni'  ley  Beeliviaii  Imlians  at  the'  missieens.  'Phe  share'  eef  the'  aleeeri<;inal 
popiilatieen  eef  Beelivia  in  the  varieeiis  I'xhileits  is  e'eensiih'rahle.  anil 
t  lire  ell  jeheeut  the  sheewreeeems  thi'i'i'  are'  si'atte'reil  the'  many  eurieeus 
hanel-weeven  eelejei'ts  of  Inelian  wi'ai'inij  aieparel.  Prai'tii'al  inti'rest 
I'l'iiti'i's  in  the  fourth  ami  fifth  rieeems,  with  thi'ir  elisplay  eef  the  a<;ri- 
e'ultural  anil  feerest  re'seeure'cs  eef  the  I'leuntry.  There  are'  samjeles  eef 
(trains,  ve<;etalele'  fileers,  wine's,  liepieers,  ami  mineral  wati'i's,  anil  alsee 
ejf  lee'treeleum,  anil,  further,  eef  the'  famieus  Bielivian  ruleleer.  There' 
is  a  e'olleetieen  of  nee  li'ss  than  ttOO  varieties  eef  Bielivian  weeoels. 

Mill'll  I'l'celit  is  elue  to  the  ‘leiitlemen  eef  the  ('onimissieeii,  Dr.  1). 
Manui'l  V.  Ballivian,  the  eeemniissieem'r ‘leiu'ral,  at  jeri'sent  in  Beelivia; 
the'  ai'tine;  e'lemmissioner  ‘^eiu'ral,  Deeii  ('arlos  Sanjini's,  Bolivian 
I'leiisul  in  .San  Frani'iseee;  Dr.  Otto  Buehtien,  in  ehar<;e  eef  the  pavilion: 
Deeii  Luis  ().  Ahelli,  Don  .1.  Kosenelo  Binilla,  anil  Deen  ('I'sar  Villa- 
vieeni'iao,  the  seeretary  of  the  I'lemmissiien. 

Walkinj?  hack  een  the'  Avenue  eef  Xatieens,  past  the  pavilieens  of 
Italy  anil  Denmark,  wi'  turn  south  ami,  passinjj;  Biertu<;al,  we  reach 
a  paviliien  whose'  tower  is  visible'  far  ami  wieh'.  It  llie's  the  llaj;  eef 
(’idea  Lihre'.  'Phe'  pavilion  was  ele'sieine'el  ley  the  ('uhan  artist,  Sefieer 
Frane'ise'ie  ('e'nturieeii,  in  the'  style  eef  the  late  S|)anish  re'iiaissane'e', 
re'pre'senfative'  eef  the'  he'st  type  eef  the'  (hihan  eoimtrv  heeiise'.  Like' 
the'  Ai'ffe'iitine',  the  ('ulean  palae'e  is  a  soe'ial  e'e'iiter  feer  which  its  spe'e'ial 
feature's-  a  fine'  patio,  re'e'i'ptieen  rieeems,  ami  a  hallreeeem  on  the'  U|)pe'r 


TIIK  CI  HAN  I'AVILIOX  AT  TllK  PAN  AM  A-I*A(  IFIC  KX POSITK )X. 


Aimmu  llic  fine-;t  of  tilt'  fjreiKii  |)a\  ifionsal  the  Panama- Pacific  Kxposilioii  is  llialof  liic  Hc|)iil)iicof('ul)a.  The  ImiidiiiK  wasilcsiKiicil 
by  the  well-known  (Til)an  arcliitect,  Senor  Francisco  Centurion  Maceo,  a  nieml)er  of  tlie  (hiban  Commission,  it  is  in  tlie  lali- 
Spanish  UenaLssance  style  of  architecture,  ami  has  alarKeand  artistic  patio  in  the  center.  Culm  s|>eiit  over  S2.'>0,(l(K)on  its  splendid 
pavilion  and  the  remarkalde  e.xldl  its  of  the  country's  agriculture,  horllcnlliire,  mineral  amt  forest  al  wealth  ami  unrivaled  Iropiisd 
llora. 


DKDU'ATIOX  or  THE  n  UAX  I’AVII.IOX  AT  THE  I’AXA.M A-l>AriKl(’  EXPOSITION. 

'Phis  |iliotuf'ra])h  wa.s  taken  as  Seiior  Kranpisoo  ('cnltirion  Maceo,  arcliiti-cliiral  iiisitfclor  and  inember  of 
,  the  Cuban  Commii.sion,  was  making  his  address  during  the  dedieation  exercises.  .Vt  the  extreme  right, 
and  looking  toward  the  speaker,  i-s  Maj.  <ien.  Enriipie  I.o.vnaz  del  Castillo,  commissioner  general  of 
(  the  Kepublic  of  Cuba  to  the  Exitosition,  the  gentleman  at  his  side,  wearing  the  silk  hat,  being  President 
,  C.  C.  Moore  of  the  Exposition. 


s;/ 


6 


AT  TIIK  1)P:I)I('ATI(>N  OF  TIIK  CTHAN  PAVILION  AT  TIIK  PA  NAM  A-PA(’I  FK'  KXPOSITION. 

The  ah.)ve  picture  sIidws  a  part  of  the  crowd  of  people  asseml»le'l  iu  front  of  the  ('uhan  pavilion  upon  the  occasion  (»f  its  dedication,  April  lo,  PM.V  I’his  <lale  was  selt'cied  because 
of  its  heitn:  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution  of  (’uha  hy  the  Ouainror<)  convention  of  iMiO,  when  the  first  civil  LToverninent  was  insliiuteil  during  the  it  n 
years*  war,  and  Oon  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  father  of  the  present  minister  of  Cuba  at  Washiniiion,  was  elected  presMent. 


1 
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floor  arc  so  well  adapted.  Here  is  the  ('dueatioiial  (‘\liil)it.  with 
many  inten'stinj;  samples  of  children's  and  stud('nts'  w»)rk,  modcds 
of  troi)ieal  schoolrooms,  eolh'etions  of  photojiraphs  pertaining  to 
educational  proj^ress  and  en,>;ineerino  advanei'  in  the  island,  and  th(T‘(' 
are  several  lar^c'  ndic'f  maps. 

'I'he  <;reat  hulk  of  what  ('ul)a  lias  to  show  to  tlu'  world  is  scattered  in 
various  palaces  thos(>  of  social  (>eonomy.  aorieulture,  food  products, 
horticulture,  and  line  aiTs.  'I'lu'  exhihits  of  social  economy  (lank 
both  sides  of  one  of  the  entrances  to  tin*  palace,  and  are  impressive 
as  eonv('vin<'  tin*  unrimiittini;  labor  of  the  ('uhans  to  stani])  out  and 
keep  out  diseasi*  and  infection,  and  as  sliowin*;  tlu>  oniwth  of  po])u- 
lation  and  tlu'  hetternumt  of  tlu'  race.  (’ons|)ieuous  an'  numerous 
modi'ls  of  hosjiitals  and  sanatoriums  and  kindred  institutions  as 
the  Kspi'ranza  ('stahlishment  for  the  cun'  of  tuhc'reulosis,  the  Las 
.Vnimas  hospital,  tlu'  (|uarantin('  station  at  Mariel  and  the  Triseornia 
immii;rant  camp,  the  huildiiif;  of  tlu*  de])artment  of  public  sanitation 
and  charities  m  Ilahana,  and  tlu*  llahana  waterworks.  Medical 
n'seareh  rc'lating  to  tropical  disease  and  its  cure  is  minutely  illustrated, 
with  a  u:reat  number  of  charts  and  jdiotoijrajihs,  of  which  those 
showinij  the  extermination  of  Hies  and  rats  are  tlu'  most  inti'restinjx. 
Obelisks  of  inereasinj;  heijiht  show  the  <;rowth  in  ])opulation,  while 
eorn'spondinj;;  charts  provi'  the  rajiid  diminution  of  all  mannei’  of 
disease. 

fn  the  food  products  ('uha  occupies  a  larjje  and  much  fre(|uented 
si'ction,  with  two  balconies  for  entertaininj'.  Here  an'  spread  sam¬ 
ples  from  the  fjreatest  tohaeeo-produeinji  country,  the  most  famous 
names  of  that  industry  heinji  represented  by  their  hc'st  brands, 
'riu're  are  also  innumerahle  food  products  from  Hahana,  Matan/.as, 
Man/.anillo,  C'ama<iU('y,  and  other  points,  ineludinj;  chocolates, 
candies,  jellies  of  many  kinds,  hoiu'y,  hay  rum,  jiineapple  juiei',  all 
manner  of  j)reserved  fruit,  mineral  waters,  licpiors  and  hec'r,  and 
eraek('rs.  Sujjar  in  all  forms  is  of  course  conspicuous. 

'I'lie  agricultural  exhibit  of  ('uha  is  divided  into  a  section  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  woods  and  a  section  of  mines.  The  first  comprises  sonn^ 
IHo  varieties  of  valuable  woods,  a  complete  herbarium,  which  is 
considered  exceptionally  fine,  samples  of  various  kinds  of  soil,  and 
s('eds  of  medicinal  plants,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  trees.  Tin'  mining 
section  reviews  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Oriente  Province,  the 
marble  and  gypsum  (|uarries  of  ('aiharien  and  Hahana,  and  asphalt 
of  datihonico. 

In  the  horticultural  hall  ('uha  occupies  the  entire'  rotunda  under 
the  e'upola.  There  is  a  splendid  array  of  palms,  tro])ieal  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  and  near  the  westi'rn  entrance  to  the  palace  a  second  exhibit 
displays  the  incredible  varie'ty  of  ('uhan  fruits,  of  which  an  enunu'ra- 
tion  can  not  ('ven  he  attemi)ted. 


L 


HKC'KPTION'  AT  THE  CITBAN  1*A\M LION'. 

The  Culniii  pavilion  has  Ix-come  one  of  the  most  popular  social  cenlers  of  the  Exposition,  its  fine  patio,  reception  rooms,  atni  lartte  l)allrooin  on  the  iipp 
Iloor  Iteiin;  especially  well  aila|ile<l  to  social  etitertainmetit.  The  picture  shows  a  portioti  of  the  truesls  who  attended  the  reception  yiveti  in  lionor 
the  dedication  of  the  pavilioti. 
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CI  HA  AT  THK  I’ANAM A-I‘AC'IF1('  KX I'OSIT H )X. 


Cuba's  remarkable  exhibit  in  Serial  Kconomy  and  Hygiene,  in  wliieh  the  coiinlrv’s  wonderful  work  in  stamping  out  infeelious  and  conlagious  diseases,  as 
well  as  its  fine  showing  in  growth  of  population  and  in  social  l)etterment  work,  won  for  it  the  tirand  I’rize.  Right:  Cuba's  agricultural  exhibit,  in  which  were 
shown  -some  l:i'>  varieties  of  valuable  w<M)ds,  a  complete  herbarium,  .samples  of  various  kind  of  .soils,  .seeds,  medicinal  plants,  tobacco,  fruits,  etc.  In  the  miii- 
iiig  sect  ion  specimens  of  iron  and  copper  ores,  samples  of  the  niarlile  and  gypsum  quarries,  and  asphalt  attract  much  attention. 


criiA  S  FOOD  I'HOD'CTS  VXD  TOHACCO  KXirililT. 


Di  the  IVihice  cif  Fixid  I'rtiilucts  at  tlie  Fanama-I  acific  Kxiitisil ion  Ciitia  occtiiiies  a  i  rcmiiient  and 
extensive  space.  .Vmonj:  the  f<«>d  products  exhihited  are  siiftar  in  almost  all  possible  forms,  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimensofitstropicalfruits,  jellies,  honey,  pineapple  juice,  all  kiiuls  of  preserved  fruits,  mineral 
waters,  licpiors.  etc.  In  its  tobacco  exhibit  may  1  e  found  the  most  celel  rated  brands  of  cigars  known 
in  the  world. 


CntA  S  ID  KTICI  LTI  KAI,  E.XIIIHIT. 

The  horticultural  exhil  it  of  the  Uepuhlic  of  (’ul  a  occnjiies  the  entire  space  immediately  under  the  cui>ola 
of  Horticultural  Hall.  That  this  exhibit  of  palms,  tropical  shrub.s  and  flowers,  and  remarkable  variety 
of  tropical  fruits  was  the  finest  at  the  Exposition  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  recently  awarded 
the  tirand  I ’rize  over  all  its  many  competitors. 
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Latin  art  is  admirably  iTpiTsoiit od  by  ('uban  paiiitors  and  scnlptors 
('xliibiting  at  the  jialacc' of  fine  arts.  Xiimorous  |)aintin<;s  and  bron/os 
boar  famous  namos  or  those  of  rising  stars,  including  Lco])oldo 
Komanacb,  Ant<mio  M.  Rodriguez  Morey.  Armando  Menoeal,  Maria 
Mantilla.  Kstoban  Valderrama.  Margarita  de  Aragon,  and  Franeiseo 
.1.  (’(Miturion. 

'Pbe  (’uban  commission  has  distinguislual  itself  by  entertaining  in 
lavish  style.  It  is  composed  of  (len.  E.  Loynaz  del  ('astillo,  the  com¬ 
missioner  general,  and  Madame  de  Loynaz  del  ('astillo,  Dr.  V.  M. 
Rlaeeres,  Dr.  duan  Pons,  Senor  Franeiseo  (’enturion. 

(iuatemala.  Honduras,  and  Panama  have  their  pavilions  side  by 
side  on  an  elevation  overlooking  those  of  France  and  .Japan.  Their 
position  is  very  well  chosen.  They  are  not  far  from  the  (’uban 
pavilion,  and  to  reach  them  we  pass  Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 

The  pavilion  of  tin*  Republic  of  Panama  has  just  be<*n  finished  and 
solemidy  dedicated.  Being  the  last  of  the  fon'ign  pavilions  to  be 
dedicated,  and  being  so  intimately  bound  upwitb  the  scope  and  name 
of  the  fair,  the  occasion  was  made  a  memorable  one.  The  interior 
of  the  pavilion  is  divided  into  three  areas,  the  space  under  the  fine- 
lofty  cupola  being  flanked  by  smaller  apartments,  both  on  the  ground 
floor  and  tin*  second  floor.  'I'ln* exhibits  are  expected  daily,  and  tin* 
graceful  exterior  and  handsomely  finished  interior  of  the  pavilion 
promise  to  make  the  Panama  exhibit  a  most  attractive  one.  It  is  in 
charge  of  (’ommissioner  (leneral  Senor  Alejandro  Briceno,  eonsul  for 
Panama  in  San  Franeiseo. 

Pin*  pavilion  of  the  R(*j)ublie  of  Honduras,  designed  in  Fr(*neh 
r(*naissanee  style  by  the  commissioner  general.  Dr.  Antonio  A. 
Ramirez  F.  Fontecha.  is  aj)proacbed  through  a  ])ortieo  and  consists 
of  a  single  ball  in  which  the  exhibits  of  Honduran  resources  and 
industries  are  tastefully  dis])layed.  'Pin*  country’s  mineral  resources 
are  well  brought  out.  In  the  center  of  the  ball  there  is  a  eolleetion 
of  s])eeimens  of  a  variety  of  ores,  as  they  are  found  throughout  that 
highly  mineralized  region,  as  gold,  silver,  co])])er,  nickel,  iron,  bismuth, 
lead,  zine,  mercury,  coal,  while  its  wealth  in  ]>recious  stones  is 
represented  by  s])ecinu*ns  of  o])als,  beryls,  sa])phires,  rubies,  to))azes. 
tunpioises,  and  others. 

A  fine  dis])lay  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  is  nuieli  remark(*d. 
'Phey  represent  exhibits  by  various  factories  in  Tegucigal])a  and 
neighboring  districts.  C’ofl'ee,  of  course,  is  eons])icuous.  with  some* 
(K)  samples.  There  is  the  famous  balsamo  del  Peru,  zarzaparrilla. 
vanilla,  and  there  are  some  oO  varieties  of  the  classic  bean.  Then* 
are  sam])les  of  many  varieties  of  rice;  there  is  p(*])])er,  mustard, 
zacate  seed,  a  number  of  nuts,  notably  the  oleaginous  corozo;  and 
there  is  a  very  large  and  interesting  eolleetion  of  medicinal  jilants. 


'V- 


DKDK’ATION  OF  TIIK  (jrATKMALAN  TAVILION  AT  TJIK  l’ANAMA-PA<'IFH’  EXPOSITION. 


The  beautiful  pavilicn  of  the  Uepiiblic  of  (biaieniala  was  dedicalea  April  1.".  lUl").  Hon.  illiani  1  hillii  s,  AsMstant  .  e(  rHar>  of  .  tab  ,  is  si  (  wu  ^  ‘ 

Other  (listlnjruished  K<‘nfleinen  who  took  part  in  the  exercises  were  Hr.  .John  Padilla.  r<  nsul  ^^eneral  of  (.iialenuda,  v  ho  presaled.  *kna(  lo  .  ara\  '‘i. 

commissioner  to  the  Kxt>osilion:  Senor  .Iose  I'lamencojheassistant  ccmimissioner:  (Jovenior  Hiram  Jolmsoii,  of  (  alifornia.  e  c.  one  of  the  iinnpie  featun  s  <>(  Hi« 
the  music,  furnished  by  eij^ht  younu  men  from  (Juatemala  (‘ity.  who  are  expert  performers  on  the  marimba,  the  typical  (  entral  American  xylophone.  I  hese  sve«  i-tom  d 
inst  rumen  Is  cont  inue  to  be  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Kx  posit  ion  ami  draw  larj'e  crow<ls  daily  to  the  iJuateimilan  pavilion. 


TllK  I'AVll.lOX  OK  ilONDlKAS  AT  TIIK  PAN  AM  A-l’ACI  FIC  KXPOSITIOX. 


The  first  of  the  forei>;n  pavilions  to  l)e  completed  and  ready  for  occnpaney  was  that  of  Honduras.  A  space  coverini;  ahoiit  half  an  acre,  located  on  a  command- 
inc  hei)!hl  along  the  Presidio  military  reservation  drive  wa.s  reserved  hy  this  enterprising  Keimhlic.  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  covered  by  the  iHsnitiful 
and  artistic  hnilding  which  hoii.ses  the  e.xhihits  representing  the  life,  iiKlustries,  natural  resources,  and  institutions  of  Iho  country.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Honduras  has  been  known  since  the  earliest  advent  of  the  Spanish  coiupiisl  adores,  and  among  the  principal  e.xhihits  of  I  he  count  ly  at  the  Panama- Pacitic 
Kxposilion  are  samples  of  almost  all  the  precious  metals  known.  The  agriculinral  possihililies  of  Ihe  |{i‘pnlilic  are  also  indicated  hv  the  cxcelletn  exhihi- 
lion  of  its  leailing  pnxlncts.  The  ollicial  iledicalion  look  place  on  March  2o,  llil.'i. 
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including  u  cnrious  wood,  called  trook,  fashioned  into  medicinal 
cu])s. 

Of  forest  resources  there  is  ruhher  from  Mosquitia,  and  the.  famous 
timber  wealth  of  Honduras  is  represented  hy  186  varieties  of  woods 
ada])ted  for  cabinet  work,  with  a  total  of  Old  sam])les. 

A  good  idea  of  the  furniture  jiroduced  in  Honduras  is  afforded 
by  an  exhibit  of  cabinet  work  in  the  fragrant  tropical  woods  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  to  which  are  added  several  musical  instruments.  A 
large*  exhibit  of  sugar-cane  rum  and  other  liquors,  also  of  A'arious 
siru])s,  oeciques  a  central  place.  One  of  the  most  interesting  indus¬ 
trial  exhibits  shows  the  making  of  the  Honduran  Panama  hat.  The 
largest  enterjirise  of  the  country,  the  famous  American  Rosario  mine, 
is  cons])icuously  rejiresented  by  many  charts,  majis,  and  views. 

'Phe  Honduran  Government  exhibit  of  educational  and  social  prog¬ 
ress  includes  a  variety  of  s])ecimens  of  work  done  by  school  children 
and  students,  much  fine  embroidery,  drawings,  modelings,  carvings — 
notably  a  presidential  chair,  finely  carved,  iqiholstered  and  embroid¬ 
ered  with  the  arms  of  Honduras;  a  great  many  views  and  much 
statistical  matter  and  charts  showing  the  system  of  communications, 
administrative  and  military  organization,  and  specimens  of  litho- 
grajihic  work  and  bookbinding. 

'Pile  Honduran  Commission  is  composed  of  the  commissioner 
general.  Dr.  Antonio  A.  Ramirez  K.  Fontecha;  Senora  de  Fontecha, 
hostess;  Mrs.  L.  Hertz,  hostess;  Sefior  1).  Armando  Lopez  I’lloa,  and 
Senora  de  1*1  loa. 

The  general  imjiression  of  the  Honduran  jiavilion  and  exhibits  is 
that  of  a  young  nation  of  decided  individuality,  determined  to  develop 
to  the  full  the  sjdendid  resources  of  its  country. 

It  would  he  diflicult  to  find  a  more  jiopular  spot  in  the  entire  fair 
than  is  the  pavilion  of  Guatemala,  with  its  fine  view  of  the  palace  of 
fine  arts  below  and  the  golden  gate  in  the  distance.  The  pavilion  is 
nearly  always  thronged  with  visitois,  eager  to  hear  the  Marimba 
concert.  To  listen  to  selections  from  Faust,  Rigoletto,  La  Boheme, 
and  ])o]mlar  aiis,  played  on  this  weird  Central  American  xylophone, 
is  a  ran*  treat,  and  they  are  admirably  render(*d  by  the  sons  and 
nejihews  of  the  builder  of  the  instrument  in  Guatemala  City,  Senor 
Sebastian  Hurtado.  Everybody  is  vivstly  interested  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  marimbas  (there  are  two,  a  bass  and  a  tenor,  so  called), 
and  in  the  numerous  Guatemalan  woods  of  which  they  ai’e  made, 
hormigo,  chico  zapote,  campeche,  granadillo,  and  clohon,  as  well  as  is 
the  exquisite  jdaying  of  the  eight  artists. 

Piddic  interest  in  what  Guatemala  has  brought  to  the  fair  is  divided 
between  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  social  ]u’ogress  that  is 
evident  in  numerous  ways.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  system  of 
4010— Hull.  2—15 - 4 


irON'Dl'KAX  EXIIimT.S  AT  THE  rAXAMA-I’ACTFIC  EXl’OSITIOX. 

Top;  Agricultural  exhiliits.  including  fine  samples  of  colTeo,  vanilla,  about  .‘id  varieties  of  beans,  I’eruvian 
lialsam,  zarzapirilla,  many  varieties  of  rice,  nuts,  etc.  Center:  Mineral  exhibits,  including  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  bismuth,  lead,  and  zinc  ores:  also  opals,  beryls,  sapjihires,  topazes,  turiiuoise, 
and  other  precious  stones.  Bottom:  .\n  exhibit  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  manufactured  in 
Tegucigalpa  and  neigh tioring  districts. 


irONDl  UAN  EXIIllUTt!  AT  THE  TAXAMA-PACIFIC  EXTOSITIOX. 

The  above  pictures  show  the  Honduran  exhil)its  of  the  country’s  varied  industries.  Among  these  may 
be  seen  fine  specimens  of  c.>i)inetwork  made  from  the  fragraiit  tropical  woods  of  the  country,  musical 
instruments,  sugar-cane  rum  and  other  liquors,  sirups,  I’anama  hats,  etc. 


I 


PAVILION  OF  THE  REPUBLC  OF  PANAMA  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


Close  to  the  mvilions  of  (iuatemala  and  Honduras  the  Kepuhlic  of  Panama  has  completed  its  beautiful 
building.  The  dedication  ceremonies  took  place  on  July  30, 101.5,  and  because  of  the  int  imate  association 
of  Panama  with  the  name  and  scope  of  the  Exposition  the  occasion  was  a  memorable  one.  The  interior 
of  the  pavilion  is  divided  into  three  areas,  the  space  under  the  lofty  cupola  being  Hanked  by  smaller  apart¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  products  and  industries  of  the  coimtry  are  exhibited  on  both  the  ground  and  second 
floors.  The  pavilion  and  exhibits  are  in  charge  of  Commissioner  (ieneral  Sr.  .\lejandro  Hricenot  consul 
for  Panama  m  San  Francisco. 
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])riinary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  illustrated  by  many  charts, 
views,  exhibits  of  school  work,  and  much  statistical  matter.  Espe¬ 
cially  fine  is  the  material  relating  to  the  famous  scholastic  Fiestas  de 
Minerva,  instituted  l)y  President  Lie.  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera, 
and  to  piddic  libraries  and  historical  collections,  among  the  last  being 
two  autograph  letters  by  Christopher  Columbus.  Public  hygiene, 
charities,  and  kindred  departments  are  reviewed  in  detail,  as  is  notably 
the  system  of  communications  and  transportation,  including  railroads, 
telegraph  and  tele])hone  systems,  postal  service,  wagon  roads,  and 
steamship  connections. 

A  comprehensive  idea  of  the  industrial  advancement  is  given  in  the 
exhibits  relating  to  the  tobacco,  soap  and  candle,  shoe  and  saddlerv, 
brewer\’  and  distilling,  mineral  water,  and  especialh’  the  textile  indus¬ 
tries,  tlie  latter  rejiresented  both  by  the  motlern  mill  products  and 
the  well-known  native  work.  Native  life  is  attractively  brought  out, 
from  the  fine  old  ruins  of  Maya  civilization  to  the  picturesque  dwellings 
and  customs  of  tlic  modern  campesino,  the  whole  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  marvelous  scenic  beauties  of  Guatemala.  The  wonders 
of  the  Guatemalan  landscape  have  inspired  notable  artists,  and  the 
names  of  Julio  Lowenthal,  Agustin  Iriarte,  and  Miguel  Leal  appear 
on  several  paintings  that  are  attracting  general  attention. 

Guatemala’s  agricultural  wealth  is  displayed  to  excellent  advantage. 
Exhibits  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cacao,  beans,  and  cereals,  also  seeds  of 
many  kinds,  are  supplemented  by  maps  and  views  and  statistics 
relating  to  production  and  export.  Various  fibers,  cotton,  and  rubber 
form  an  important  part  of  this  exhibit,  as  does  the  banana  industry 
and  its  phenomenal  growth.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  woods  of 
all  kinds  for  which  Guatemala  is  justly  renowned,  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  are  also  well  represented. 

No  less  complete  is  the  mineral  exhibit,  comprising  specimens  of 
argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  and  other  ores,  as  well  as  mica, 
lignite,  and  asbestos.  All  these  resources,  all  this  progressive  activity, 
are  reviewed  in  the  motion  pictures  in  the  farther  hall,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  photographic  display  throughout  tlie  pavilion  is  admirable.  The 
main  hall  is  reserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  marimba  concert;  its 
seating  capacity  of  400  is  so  much  exceeded  by  the  daily  attendance 
that  even  the  staircases  are  usually  packed  with  people.  In  the 
center,  facing  the  audience,  stands  a  very  fine  life-size  portrait  of 
President  Estrada  Cabrera.  The  various  exhibits  are  grouped  around 
this  hall,  on  the  lower  and  upper  floors.  A  coffee-sampling  salon  was 
recentl}^  opened  by  Guatemala  at  the  food-products  palace. 

Guatemala  is  represented  at  the  fair  by  Commissioner  General  Lie. 
Don  Jose  Flamenco  and  Senora  do  Flamenco  and  the  consul  general. 
Dr.  Juan  Padilla.  The  original  commission  was  headed  by  Don 
Ignacio  J.  Saravia,  who  has  since  returned  to  Guatemala. 


The  above  is  the  work  of  Arthur  rutnam,  whose  ease  of  animal  seulpture  has  attraete:!  (freat  alteiitioii  ami  miieh  favorable 
eominent,  anil  who  was  awarded  a  ftold  medal  at  the  Tanama-I’aeifie  Exposition. 


(Niurtesy  at  Art  and  Pr<»jfress. 

THK  I'AI.ACK  OF  FINK  ARTS,  I’ANAMA-l’AClFIC  EXI’OSITION. 

Seen  from  across  one  arm  of  the  lagoon  and  showing  one  of  tfie  artistic  fountains  of  the  F:x|>osition. 


(*oiirtt*sy  (»f  I’arlilr  StTv  Ut  Ma^a/.ine. 

WI'LITI  HAL  J'KATl'KKS  OK  TJIK  rANAMA-KAt'IKIC  KXroSITlON. 

In  ;ui  1  nriHin  1  thnoxliibit  p^iLkCiw  ntnl  oUinr  buililin.'s  of  tho  exposit  ion  ore  to  bo  foiinil  many  oxumplos  of  tho  work  of  Araorionn  sculptors.  Tho  al)ovo  piclnros  ro|>rosonl  four  lit;nros  which  oinbollisb  I  bo  I'alaco 
of  .Macliinory,  oxocnlod  l)y  llaij;  PatiKian,  a  San  Krancisco  sculptor.  Tho  licnre  to  tho  loft  roprosonls  “  Kl.'ctricity,”  tho  two  in  tho  conlor  tho  “(Jonii  of  .Machinery,”  ami  lhat  on  tho  riyht  “.Stoam  I’owor.” 


<  ■ourte>>'  of  l*ariiic  StTvioo  Ma^ra7.ino. 

SCI  LPTI  HAI.  FKATlKEri  UK  THK  PAXAMA-l’ACIFIC  EXI’USITIOX. 

ItoadinR  from  left  to  richt  and  downward  the  above  pictures  represtmt:  "The  SetlitiK  Sun,"  in  tlie  fourt  of  the  fniverse: 
“The-  Harvest,”  in  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons;  "The  Bull  Uroup,"  in  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons;  “Autumn,” 
in  the  Comt  of  the  Four  Seasons;  and  "The  Fountain  of  Energy,”  in  thi;  South  (iardens. 
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We  011(1  wlu‘r(*  wo  hofian — at  the  Kiv('r  Plato.  Pru"uay,  thoujjh 
it  has  no  pavilion,  is  novc'rtlu'loss  oonspiouous  for  its  exhibits, 
which  are  scattered  tliroujjhout  the  ]>alac(‘s.  It  is  remarked  that 
from  its  showing  at  tlie  fair,  the  Repuldie  might  w(dl  he  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  southern  continent.  Uruguay  has  seven  exhibits — 
a  douhle  one  in  the  jialace  of  education  and  social  economy,  and  one 
each  in  the  lilx'ral  arts,  fine  arts,  varied  industrii's,  agriculture,  and 
mines  palaces. 

Tlie.se  exhiliits  were  all  prepared  for  shipment  and  installed  here 
by  the  commissioner,  .Sehor  E.  Perotti,  who  is  director  of  the  Oficina 
de  Exjiosicioiu's  in  Montevideo).  It  was  all  done  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  though  that  would  be  the  last  thing  to  inft*r  from  the  com- 
pleteiK'ss  with  which  the*  ri'sources,  industries,  and  achievenu'iits  of 
Uruguay  an*  re'vic'wed.  While  the  agricultural  exhibit  is  the  logical 
cent('r  of  the  many  things  the  Rejmblic  has  to  show  the  world,  the 
visitor  is  inclined  to  irgard  the  exhibits  of  education  and  social 
economy  as  the  most  impn'ssive. 

From  the  multitude  of  charts,  photographs,  maps,  and  publica¬ 
tions  of  varied  nature,  a  very  compn'hensive  idea  is  gained  of  the 
Uruguayan  educational  systc'in,  primary,  secondary,  and  higher,  with 
its  liranches  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  instruction. 
Hygienic  features  are  consjiicuous.  We  learn  also  that  Uruguay 
has  the  lowest  percentage  of  illit(*racy  in  South  America.  Quitch 
remarkable  is  the  department  of  social  economy.  There  the  many 
reforms  of  an  advanced  sociological  character  tor  which  the  present 
regime  in  Uruguav  has  hecome  so  well  known,  are  l)rought  out  in 
a  striking  manner.  Xotable  among  these  graphic  data  are  those 
relating  to  the  nationalization  of  public  services,  such  as  electric 
light  and  government  insurance,  and  the  proj(*ct(*d  (*xtension  to 
water  .supply  and  other  sc'rvices;  further  the  highly  organized  service 
of  national  and  municipal  hygiene,  consisting  really  of  five  diflerent 
services,  which  coopc'rate  with  each  other. 

In  the  liberal  arts  palace  we  see,  Ix'side  the  Government  exhibits, 
many  inten'sting  oiu's  by  private  exhibits)rs,  notably  of  chemical  and 
c(*ment  works.  The  tlovernment  lias  a  comjilete  collection  of  charts, 
photograjihs,  maps,  etc.,  of  everything  piirtaining  to  ports,  railways, 
communications;  further,  more  than  1,000  volunms  showing  the 
literary  and  scientific  activiti(*s  of  Uruguay.  There  are  highly 
technical  exhibits  of  the  national  meteorological,  of  the  climatological, 
and  of  the  hydrographical  institutes,  while  the  work  of  the  bureau  of 
expositions  is  fully  reviewed. 

Among  the  branches  of  industrial  activity  exhibited  in  the  varied 
industries  palace  the  tanning  industry  and  allied  trades  are  particu¬ 
larly  w(*ll  brought  out.  There  is  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  seal 
fisheries  of  I'ruguay,  and  likewise  the  collection  of  the  bureau  of 


Courtesy  of  Art  anil  Pro«reas. 

MIUIAL  DECORATIONS  AT  TUE  rANAMA-I’ACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

Upper:  “The  I’ursiiit  of  Plea-sure,’’  by  Charles  Hollaway.  I.ower:  “The  Victorious  Spirit,”  by  Arthur  F.  Mathews. 


Courtesy  of  the  l*a<-iHe  Servh-e  Magazine. 

SCI  LI’TUKAL  FE.\Tl  Kf:S  OF  THE  PAXAM.V-P.^CIFU’  EXPOSITION'. 


Among  the  many  other  beautiful  features  of  the  “Court  oi  Paims”  at  the  Panama-Pacific  E.xpositionis  tlie  striking  equestrian 
statue  “The  End  of  the  Trail,"  the  work  of  the  well-known  sculptor,  James  Earl  Fraser. 
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(‘xpusition  of  iiijiininals  aiid  l)ir(ls  agriculturally  and  industrially 
useful. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  many  visitors  to  find  that  Urujjuay  has  very 
notafile  mineral  resources.  There  are  in  the  palace  of  mines  ITu- 
yuayan  exliihits  showinij  over  1. ()()()  specimens  of  minerals,  including: 
<ji:old.  silver,  iron,  inanjianese.  a  nuinl)er  of  ])recious  stones,  such  as 
amethysts  and  abates,  and  rocks,  as  marhle.  <;ranite,  and  porphyry. 

That  the  a<;ricultural  exluhit  of  ITujiuay  is  considered  of  the 
hijihest  merit  is  natural.  Tliere  is  the  famous  lTu<juayan  Komney 
wool  and  otlier  tyi)es  which  attract  universal  attention,  and  there 
are  exhibits  of  mill  ])roducts,  of  seeds,  of  lumber,  forming  ])art  of  the 
(•olh'ctive  exhibit.  Ainou"  the  ])rivate  exhibits,  wine  and  <;ra])e 
juice  are  cons|)icuous.  The  activities  of  the  various  national  hoards 
for  tlie  develo])ment  of  the  pastoral,  ajiricultural,  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries  are  also  well  hroujjht  out. 

rru«;uay's  exliihit  in  the  fine  arts  jialace  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  contributions.  (Ireatly  admired  are  tlie  paintings  by  Pedro 
Blaiu'e  Viale,  those  by  Manuel  Rose,  by  (’arlos  Castellanos,  and  the 
busts  l)y  .Jose  BeUoni,  to  mention  but  a  few.  Sefior  Belloni  exhibits 
a  magnificent  bust  of  the  Uruguayan  national  hero,  Gen.  Artigas, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  for  So, 000  to  be 
piesenteil  to  the  I’an  American  Union  whose  gallery  of  the  busts  of 
the  liberators  and  leadei’s  of  the  Americas  it  will  adorn.  Tlie  Uru¬ 
guayan  commission  is  composed  of  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Perotti  and 
Madame  de  Perotti;  the  consul  general,  Mr.  O.  M.  Goldaracena,  and 
Mrs.  Goldaracena;  and  Mr.  ().  A.  Goldaracena,  the  secretary. 

In  the  State  Department  section  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  exhibits  tlie  Pan  American  Union  is  represented  with  a  dis¬ 
play  consisting  of  numerous  views  of  the  magnificent  building  in 
Washington,  showing  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  fapade  and 
jiatio,  and  interior  views  of  the  offices.  There  arc  photographs  of 
lion.  John  Barrett,  the  director  general;  Sefior  D.  Francisco  J.  Yiines, 
assistant  director;  and  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  chief  clerk  and  editor  of 
the  Pan  American  Bulletin.  A  collection  of  the  four  editions  of  the 
latter,  in  English,  wSjianish,  Portuguese,  and  French;  also  of  the  books 
and  pamjihlets  published  by  the  institution,  and  the  flags  of  the 
American  Republics  illustrate  its  international  and  cosmopolitan 
character.  Its  mission  of  international  peace  and  good  will  is  strik¬ 
ingly  brought  out  in  the  jihotograph  taken  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  discussing  the  vital  cpiestion  of  Pan 
American  neutrality  in  the  European  war,  at  the  session  of  Decem¬ 
ber  S,  1914. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA'  A  ’/ 


At  ii  timo  will'll  Amoriciin  busiiii'ss  and  I'litcrjiriso  an*  iiiakiii<r 
strung  bids  for  tin*  trade  and  coininerce  of  South  America 
k  it  is  o])])ortune  to  note  sonii*  of  the  successful  nndi'rtakings 
wliicli  Aini'i'ican  cajiital  has  huilt  u])  in  tin*  continent  to  tin* 

south. 

Big  husiness  has  lii'i'ii  unusually  successful  in  carrying  out  to  a 
good  jirolit  some  large  industrial  enterprises.  The  Armours  liiiM* 
h(‘en  estahlislied  in  Argentina  a  numher  of  years  and  have  huilt  iij)  a 
husiness  which  compares  favorahly  with  their  e.xtensiAe  activities 
in  the  rnited  States.  From  the  growing  shi])ping  ports  of  the  east 
coast  tliey  sujiply  a  great  part  of  Kurojie. 

Till*  I)u])onts,  in  tlie  north  of  (diile.  hold  large  tracts  of  nit  rati* 
de])osits,  from  which  they  have  developed  the  saltjieter  for  their 
many  jiowder  factories  throughout  the  United  States  and  England. 
Their  “Olicina  Delaware’’  located  at  Taltal,  is  one  of  the  few  ]dant'- 
that  has  continued  operations  during  the  present  war. 

At  ('ruz  (Iranile,  near  (’oquimlio,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  ('o.  has 
located  an  iron  de])osit  of  great  size  and  has  already  made  e.xten- 
sive  develojnnents.  Tliey  have  estahlislied  ellicient  shij)])ing  facilities 
and  Avill  o])erate  their  own  line  of  vessels. 

At  ('erro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  the  ^Morgan  interests  have  develo])ed  a 
rich  holly  of  co])])er  ore.  This  enterjirise  has  encountered  all  the 
engineering  dilliculties  attendant  to  a  mining  operation  at  an  altitude 
of  14, ()()()  feet  and  more  than  201)  miles  from  a  seaport,  hut  nevertheless 
it  has  been  very  successful.  It  also  enjoys  the  rejnitation  of  being 
a  model  American  ])lant  from  the  ellicient  way  the  project  has  been 
handled  and  in  the  treatment  and  accommodations  it  afl'ords  its 
emjdoyees. 

’riie  (luggenheims  have  also  played  an  extensive  ])art  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  co])])er  projierties  in  South  America.  At  Jfancagua,  not 
far  from  Santiago  de  (’bile,  the  Braden  ('upper  ('o.,  one  of  the 
(luggenheim  interests,  has  successfully  develojied  a  huge  co])])er 
dejnisit. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  most  gigantic  enterprise  which 
American  ca])ital  is  fostering  in  South  America  to-day  is  the  work  of 
the  ('bile  h^xploration  ('o.,  another  (luggenheim  concern,  which  i> 
building  a  jdant  for  the  development  of  a  “mountain  of  copj)er"  at 
Chuipiicamata,  near  the  town  of  ('alama,  on  the  Antofagasta  & 
Bolivia  Railway. 


1!)8 


Uy  John  Caul  Bushnoll,  Chuquicainata,  Chile. 


VIEWS  UF  THE  CHILE  EXFLOKATIOX  COM 

'ITie  most  ftfeant  ie  enterprise  which  Cnited  Slates  capital  is  fosteriii);  in  South  America  to-tiav  is  the  work  of  the  Chile  Exploration 
cojtper”  at  Chiuiuicamata,  near  the  town  of  Calama,  on  the  Antofagasta  A  Bolivia  Railway.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  largest 
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The  mineral  rejjinn  of  ('iHUiuieamata  is  situatia!  in  the  barren 
('liilean  “pain])a.”  loO  miles  from  the  port  of  Antofapista,  at  an 
altitude  of  (t.oOO  feet,  and  40  miles  from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  Inner  Andes.  The  existence  of  the  ore  body  has  long  been 
known,  and  in  fact  has  been  worked  on  the  surface  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  by  the  natives:  also  to  a  small  extent  by  Knglish  companies. 
It  is  a  larg(‘  body  of  disseminated  ore  of  eonsiderahle  length  and 
breadth  and  of  unknown  depth.  Samples  taken  at  1.200  feet  below 
the  surface  show  copper  in  greater  (piantities  than  near  the  surface. 
The  actual  area  showing  eojjper  covers  more  than  l.'iO  acres.  It  is 
comparatively  low-grade  ore.  averaging  about  2.2  per  cent,  and 
therefore  its  development  oidy  on  a  large  scale,  which  would  mean 
low  costs  per  unit,  eonld  bring  sid)stantial  profits. 

Xnmerons  |)rol)l(‘ms  have  been  encountered  in  dc'eiding  upon  a 
process  to  treat  this  ore.  On  account  of  its  containing  chlorine  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  smelt,  as  through  the  chlorine  the  copper 
would  volatilize  and  a  large  part  would  he  lost  in  the  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  and  the 
gangue  rock  attached  to  same,  the  ore  could  not  readily  he  concen¬ 
trated  either  by  i^neumatie  separation  or  ordinary  water  mechanical 
concentration.  After  many  experiments,  a  well-known  metallur¬ 
gical  ex|)ert  sueeec'ded  in  working  out  a  ])roe(‘ss  for  leaching  the  ore 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  from  the  sulphur  in  the  ore, 
which  is  recovered  through  the  electrolytic  precipitation  of  the 
copper  from  solution,  after  the  copper  has  been  taken  out  of  the  ore 
and  dissolved  into  solution  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

The  process  demanded  a  tremendous  amount  of  electrical  ]K)wer, 
which  in  northern  (Miile  is  a  great  j)rol)lem,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
rivers  or  water  from  any  source.  After  many  months  of  study  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  power  plant  on  the  coast  of  ('bile  at  Tocopilla, 
and  carry  the  power  of  IIO.OOO  volts  by  a  transmission  line  of  100 
miles  in  length  to  the  mill  site  at  ('Inupueamata.  This  engineering 
feat  alone,  which  has  since  proved  a  success,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  engineering  circles.  New  types  of  towers  and 
insulators  were  devised  and  the  problems  attendant  on  the  (juick 
ti'inperature  rises  and  the  higli  altitude  were  successfully  overcome. 

The  problem  of  supplying  water  for  general  as  well  as  domestic  use 
has  been  solved  by  the  building  of  many  pipe  lines  from  the  mountain 
streams  of  the  Andes  and  pum])ing  it  long  distances  to  the  storage 
tanks  on  the  property.  The  waters  of  these  streams,  however,  are 
not  ])otahle,  because  of  the  great  amount  of  nitrate  in  the  soil  through 
which  they  pass,  and  consecpiently  the  drinking  water  has  to  he 
l)rought  by  tank  cars  from  the  sjn-ings  at  Paniri  and  Tatio  in  Bolivia. 

'Phe  ])lant  or  mill  is  three-(|uarters  of  a  mile  from  the  mine  ])ro])er 
and  <‘onnected  by  a  railroad  of  standanl  gauge.  'Phis  short  line  of 


IN’  THE  CIIII.E  EXI’EOHATION  (’OMl’ANY'S  I'EAXT. 


A  poi  tiiin  of  thp  electrical  etiiiiitnieiil  iisetl  in  obtainiiiK  the  pure  cojiper  by  an  electrolytic  process. 


ONE  OE  THE  (Tlll.E  ENl’I.OU ATION  COM PANA’  S  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  short  tine  of  raiiroad  beionttint;  to  the  j)lant  operates  wit h  larKelocr)motives of  the  latest  type,  purchased 

in  the  Cnited  States. 
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railroad  h(‘loii<;iu<r  to  llu*  plant  operates  with  larjje  locomotives  of 
the  latest  ty])e.  purchased  from  the  States. 

The  ore  is  mined  by  steam  shovels  of  the  ty])e  and  size  of  those 
used  in  di<;<;in<;  the  Panama  C'anal,  and  is  loadc'd  into  duiu))  ears  of 
60  tons  capacity,  which  carry  it  to  the  ore  bins.  From  the  ])ins  the 
ore  is  fed  on  to  conveyor  belts  runnin<;  to  the  breaker  house,  where 
two  hujie  fjjyratori('s  break  u])  the  rock  and  drop  it  on  to  another  belt 
conveyor,  which  takes  it  to  the  crusher  house*.  At  this  point  it  "oes 
first  through  the  Met'ullv  crusher  and  then  ])ast  roll  crushers,  which 
very  nearly  ])ulverize  it.  It  is  then  carried  throu<;h  a  sam])lin<^  jdant, 
and  a<;ain  by  conveyors  to  a  discharijfing  bridjic  which  travels  aloii" 
the  hu<;e  leaehin<i  vats.  tri])])ini'  the  ore  from  the  conveyor  belt  into 
whichever  vat  is  ])re])ared  to  receive  it.  Here  it  underijoes  the  leaeh- 
iii"  ])rocess,  which  consists  of  treatinjj  the  ore  with  the  dilute  sul- 
])huric  acid,  dissolvin'^  the  eo])])er  into  solution.  The  treatment  of 
tin*  ore  with  the  acid  lasts  about  48  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  stdution.  which  now  contains  the  dissolved  co])])er,  is  drained  out 
of  the  vat  throu<;h  lead-lined  pi])e  and  ])umped  to  the  dechlorinating 
]>lant. 

The  residue  or  tailinjis  remaining  in  the  vats  is  ])icked  u])  by 
another  bridjje  and  bucket,  dum])ed  on  to  another  conveyor,  and 
distributed  on  the  tailings  dump,  the  vats  beiii"  then  ready  for 
another  char<je  of  ore. 

In  the  dechlorinatin»j  ])lant  the  sohition  containinj;  the  co])])er  is 
run  through  hu^e  revolving  drums  filled  with  co])])er  shot,  by 
which  ])rocess  the  chlorine  is  taken  out,  and  the  suljdiate  of  co])])er 
solution  remaining  is  again  ])umped  through  lead-lined  ])i])e  into  the 
electrolytic  tank  house,  where  it  is  run  into  small  tanks  into  which 
are  sus])end(‘d  rows  of  cathodes  and  anodes.  Electricity  is  ])assed 
tlirough  the  tank,  causing  electndysis  of  the  solution,  and  the  co])])er 
collects  as  a  coating  on  the  magnetite  anodes.  4'he  anodes  are  then 
lifted  out  and  carried  by  an  industrial  railway  to  the  melting  ])lant, 
where  the  eo])])er  is  melted  and  run  into  molds  for  the  commercial 
market. 

Tlie  ])lant  is  built  in  three  units,  each  with  the  ca])acitv  to  develo]> 
1  (),()()()  tons  of  ore  a  day,  or,  in  terms  of  ])ure  co])per,  200  tons  a  day. 
The  cycle  of  o])erations  takes  about  16  days. 

The  cam])  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  ])aid  to  the  living  conditions  and  the  accommodations  of  the 
em])loyees.  There  are  now  about  350  Americans  and  Euro])eans  and 
more  than  3,000  natives  housed  on  the  ])ro])ertv.  To  meet  the  (pies- 
tion  of  sanitation  efficiency  the  com])any  secured  the  services  of  one 
of  Gen.  Gorgas's  staff  at  Panama.  Policing  is  <lone  by  a  com])any  of 
carabineros,  the  mounted  ])olice  of  (’hile,  who  have  quarters  at  the 
cam]). 


ONE  OK  THE  CHILE  EXPLORATION  COMPANY’S  STEAM  SHOVELS. 


riie  ore  is  mined  l)y  steam  shovels  of  the  type  and  size  of  those  used  m  diKgmg  the  Panama  Canal,  and  is 
loaded  into  dump  cars  of  00  tons  capacity,  which  carry  it  to  the  ore  bins. 


THE  CHILE  EXPLORATION  COMPANY’S  RAILWAY. 

The  jilanl  or  mill  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  mine  proper  and  connected  hy  a  railway  of  standard 
);auge.  The  picture  shows  the  trestled  part  of  the  road. 
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Tlio  project  is  still  (•oin])!irativ(“ly  youM*;  and  all  tin*  cncifiy  of  its 
promoters  lias  been  (‘xerted  on  tin*  eonstruetion  with  a  view  to  a 
quick  eonqiletion  of  the  jilant.  Xow  that  ojierations  liave  actually 
hejjuii.  ])lans  are  heiiij;  laid  for  the  tx'tteiiuent  of  the  camp  life  and 
surroundinjjs.  These  ])rovide  for  spacious  clubhouses  for  both 
Americans  and  natives,  e(|ui])ped  with  hidiard  rooms,  swimming 
pools,  etc.,  schoolhouses  and  churches,  irrigation  of  the  mill  site  so 
that  trees  and  gardens  may  he  laid  out,  the  inqirovement  of  streets 
and  roads,  and  the  development  of  an  extensive  farm,  where  fresh 
vegetables  and  foods  can  he  raised  for  the  ilirect  consumption  of 
the  employees. 

Many  of  tin*  contemplated  improvements  are  already  established 
and  include  a  small  school,  where  com])ulsory  education  is  given 
the  native  childnm;  a  lirst-class  store,  well  stocked  with  merchandise 
and  foodstuffs,  wines,  hardware,  shoes,  notions,  and  toilet  articles 
from  the  States  and  Europe;  a  fully  equi])})ed  and  up-to-date  laundry: 
a  hotel  run  by  a  Santiago  hotel  man  of  reputation:  and  a  moving- 
picture  theater. 

The  cost  of  this  great  undertaking  has  been  enormous,  ami  this 
before  a  pound  of  copper  couhl  he  jiroduced,  and  wlum  even  the 
method  to  he  used  for  obtaining  tlu'  copjier  was  largely  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  daring  enterj)rise.  and  for  the  results  attained  too 
much  credit  can  not  he  given  the  men  who  conceived  and  executed 
the  ])lans,  among  whom  should  lx*  nu'ntioned  Mr.  Po])e  Yeatman.  of 
South  African  mining  fame,  whose  favorable  re])ort  on  tlx*  ]K)ssi- 
hilities  first  interested  the  (luggenheims,  and  Mr.  Fred  Heilman,  a 
mining  engiiu*er  of  note,  who  has  (x-cupied  the  ])osition  of  geix*ral 
manager. 

It  is  d<ud)tful  whether  any  hut  Ameiican  ca])italists  could  have* 
carried  the  ])roject  to  a  successful  com])letion  in  the  face  of  such 
huge  (*xj)enditur.*s  and  umler  the  circumstances  of  a  Euro])ean  war. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  war  did  not  affect  them  in  the  least :  the  con¬ 
struction  work  was  only  rushed  the  faster  and  no  retrenchment  was 
made  in  the  way  of  salary  or  labor  decreases.  The  ))lant  stands 
to-day  a  complete  success,  a  new  de])artur:*  in  the  ])roduction  of 
eop])er,  a  model  mining  cam]),  and  oiu*  of  tlx*  greatest  co])j)er  mines 
of  the  world. 


Few  places,  if  any,  afford  more  attractions  for  the  fruit  lover 
than  the  o|)en  public  markets  of  a  great  metrojxdis.  Buenos 
Aires,  the  metrojxdis  of  the  southernmost  of  South  American 
Republics,  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A  seacoast  and 
river  town  and  tlie  nucleus  and  terminus  of  many  great  railroad  sys¬ 
tems  making  a  giant  s])ider  web  on  the  map  of  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  is  an  excellent  collecting  and  distributing  center,  and  its 
markets  are  a  ready  inde.x  to  the  productive  ca])acity  of  the  country 
with  which  it  communicates.  By  means  of  its  great  railroad  lines 
it  is  in  easy  and  rapid  communication  with  the  temperate,  subtropical, 
and  tropical  districts  of  the  interior  of  the  Re])ublic  and  with  Para¬ 
guay;  there  is  slower  but  cheaper  comnumicatit)n  by  water  with 
Paraguay  and  other  tropical  points  by  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  its  numerous  large  tributaries;  and  then  there  are  the  numerous 
routes  by  sea,  botli  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  to 
and  from  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

From  the  interior,  from  tlie  fertile,  oasislike  Province  of  Tucuman, 
there  drift  in  at  nearly  all  times  of  the  year  small  (piantities  of  tro|)- 
ical  fruits,  such  as  avocados,  ])ineapj)les,  and  cherimoyas.  Boat¬ 
loads  of  oranges  of  varying  qualities  come  down  from  Paraguay,  and 
they  are  umhnibtedly  the  cheapest  and  most  jdentiful  fruit  at  nearly 
all  times  of  the  year.  The  true  navel  orange  is  brought  in  at  times 
from  its  original  home  in  Bahia  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  l)v  steamers 
en  route  from  North  America  or  Euro])e.  In  the  same  manner  the 
banana  is  brought  by  vessels  touching  at  tlu*  great  coffee  j)ort  of 
Santos,  in  southern  Brazil,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Lemons  come  mostly  from  Italy,  while  Spain  sends 
both  lemons  and  oranges.  One  tropical  or  subtnqucal  fruit  now  so 
common  in  tliis  country,  the  grapefruit  or  jiomelo,  is  entirely 
unknown.  The  earlier  varieties  of  temperate  fruits  come  from  the 
Banda  Oriental,  the  eastern  shore,  or  Republica  Oriental,  as  Uru¬ 
guay  is  generally  known  in  Argentina.  This  is  es])ecially  true  of 
tlie  strawberry,  which  is  less  grown  on  the  western  side  of  the  Plata, 
and  of  which  the  few  seen  in  the  market  are  high  priced  and  of  ])(»or 
or  medium  ((uality.  The  bush  fruits  do  not  thrive  in  the  warm  cli¬ 
mate  of  that  region  and  are  all  practically  unknown.  During  tlie 


TUiUE,  THE  1  AMors  SI  MMER  RESORT  OF  AlOiEXTlXA. 

“The  islands  of  the  lower  Raraiiii,  one  of  Hie  two  preat  rivers  that  po  to  form  the  Plata,  near  the  popular 
summer  resort  of  the  Tigre,  constitute  the  richest  fruit-prowinp  repion  near  the  city  of  Hiienos  Aires.” 
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suiuiuor  montlis  the  garilens  and  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  tin*  capital 
and  of  the  numerous  country  towns  witliin  a  radius  of  7o  miles 
contribute  handsomely  to  the  fruit  supply  of  the  markets.  Peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  nectarines,  cherries,  figs,  loquats,  medlars,  pears, 
quinces,  and  apples  make  up  the  respectable  list  which  comes  from 
that  neighborhood.  The  islands  of  the  lower  Parana,  one  of  the  two 
great  rivers  that  go  to  form  the  Plata,  near  the  popular  summer 
resort  of  the  Tigre,  constitute  the  richest  fruit-growing  region  near 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Mendoza,  situated  SOO  miles  iidaml  at  the 
base  of  tlie  Andes,  constitutes  another  big  factor  in  siqiplving  tlie 
markets  of  the  capital.  Among  imported  temi)erate  fruits.  t)ne  sees 
in  season  beautiful  specimens  of  Angoulenu'  pears  from  France,  or 
summer  apples  from  both  France  and  Portugal,  grapes  and  boxed 
mazzard  cherries  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  apples  from  Uru¬ 
guay,  t'liile,  Xew  Zealand,  and,  last  but  not  least  important,  both 
apples  and  jiears  from  the  United  States. 

drapes  and  jieaclies  are  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most  plentiful  of 
the  Argentine-grown  fruits.  Better  table  grajies  of  the  riitifem  vari¬ 
eties  can  be  bouglit  in  Buenos  Aires  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
of  tlie  eastern  United  States.  They  are  all  shijiped  from  the  rich, 
irrigated,  wine-producing  region  of  Mendoza.  The  best  varieties 
retail  at  about  7  cents  jier  pound  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  are  nearly 
given  away  in  their  ])lace  of  production.  They  constitute  a  sort  of 
side  line  to  the  wine  industry,  but  still  have  yielded  enormous  ])rofits 
t(»  some  growers.  The  ])roduction  of  wine  alone  amounts  to  about 
1()(),0()(),()0()  gallons  annually,  or  about  twice  that  of  ('alifornia  or 
('bile.  In  this  industry  enormous  sums  have  been  made,  up  until 
very  recently;  but  it  is  oidy  fair  to  sa.y  to  those  that  miglit  be  inter¬ 
ested  that  the  industry  at  the  present  time  is  going  through  a  crisis, 
due  princijially  to  overproduction  of  cheap  wines.  The  jirices,  for 
grapes  ilelivered  at  the  wine  jiress,  posted  for  the  season  of  1915 
were  about  one-half  and  1  cent  jier  ])ouml,  respectively,  for  Memloza 
and  the  newer  region  of  Rio  Negro  in  the  south.  Tlie  growing  of  the 
/(ihrtifica  tv|)e  of  grape  of  our  Eastern  States  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  als*i  in  eastern  Argentina,  where  the  moister  climate  is  not 
suited  for  the  growing  of  the  vm'tfem  varieties;  but  there  also  the 
larger  part  of  the  product  is  employed  in  the  making  of  wine.  The 
experiment  of  placing  some  of  the  better  shipping  varieties  of  table 
grajies  from  Mendoza  in  the  markets  of  New  York  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried.  As  the  seasons  in  Mendoza  and  California  are  the 
reverse  of  t>ne  another,  this  feat  would  work  both  ways,  enabling 
the  Califorina  grenver  and  commission  merchant  to  ship  to  Argentina 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Spaniard  alreaily  ships  the  common  Malaga 
t(»  all  parts  of  South  America.  In  the  same  manner  also  a  better 
(juality  of  mazzard  cherry  coidd  be  shipjied  from  our  Pacific  States 
than  now  comes  from  Europe. 
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IVachos  comp  from  the  frost-free  islands  of  tlie  Parana  near  'Pi^re. 
from  Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  and  from  the  many  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens  existing  in  the  cultivated  |)rairie  land  near  the  city  of  lJuenos 
Ail  ■es  and  neighboring  towns.  In  both  the  Tigre  and  Mendoza 
region  there  are  large  canneries.  The  majority  of  tlie  named  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  are  of  Kuropean  origin,  although  there  are  varieties 
from  the  United  States  es])eeially  among  the  early  ripening  kinds. 
It  is  in  eonneetion  with  the  gathering,  packing,  and  shi])ping  of 
peaches  that  some  of  the  marketing  methods  in  vogue  in  Argentina 
can  he  best  observed.  Many  growers,  especially  those  of  Mendoza, 
do  their  own  gathering  and  packing  and  ship  direct  to  the  canneries 
or  commission  men.  hut  in  the  neighborhood  of  Huenos  Aires  the 
commission  men  send  out  agents  who  buy  up  the  crops  before  ripen¬ 
ing  and  then  during  the  season,  about  January  to  Marcli,  inclusive, 
send  out  a  foreman  who  lives  on  the  place  during  that  time,  engages 
a  few  peons  and  attends  to  all  picking,  packing,  and  shipping.  The 
absence  of  suitable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates 
has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  peculiar  receptacles  and  packing  methods. 
The  basket  willow  is  easily  and  cheaply  grown  in  the  islands  of  the 
Parana  and  other  low  and  moist  lands  in  eastern  Argentina  and  pack¬ 
ers  and  shippers  are  unanimous  in  proclaiming  the  wicker  basket  far 
superior  to  any  kind  of  crate.  The  price  of  a  double  basket  is  about 
oO  cents  and  is  returned  when  empty  and  used  again  for  three  or  four 
years.  Railroads  give  reduced  rates  on  fruit,  usually  half  of  the  rate 
on  general  merchandise,  hut  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  the  usual  tariff, 
returning  the  empty  receptacles  either  at  the  same  reduced  rate  or 
entirely  free. 


One  fruit  largely  produced  in  Argentina  and  of  which  all  South 
Americans  seem  very  fond,  hut  which  naturally  is  not  much  fouml 
in  the  markets  in  the  fresh  state,  is  the  f|uince.  It  is  remarkable 
how  well  it  is  ada])ted  to  the  soil  and  climate:  apparently  little  effort 
is  re(|uired  to  grow  it.  Especially  is  that  true  in  the  islands  of  the 
Tigre,  where  the  (luince  has  evidently  found  remarkably  favorable 
conditions  for  its  growth,  having  escaped  from  eultivatioii  in  many 
places  and  battled  successfully  with  the  native  vegetation,  yielding 
besides  large  (piantities  of  fruit.  It  has  done  the  same  on  the  islands 
of  the  lower  Rio  Negro  in  the  desert  country  around  Viedma  when* 
the  roots  find  |)lenty  of  water  near  the  river  hanks.  The  favorite 
and  ever  presemt  dessert  on  all  South  .Vmerican  tables  consists  of 
cheese  and  a  thick,  stifl’  marmalade,  both  of  which  are  cut  and  served 
in  the  same  manner  and  usually  without  the  addition  of  bread  or 
other  pastry.  This  marmalade,  put  up  in  flat  tins  of  convenient 
sizes  and  made  from  (pjinces.  is  known  in  the  Spanish-speakin 
countries  as  (inJee  de  niemhrilht,  or  sweets  of  (|uinces,  and  in  Brazil 
as  martnehide  from  Hiarttielo,  meaning  cpiince,  although  there  the 
gualdbade  made  of  guavas  is  far  more  common  and  popular. 
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METHOD  OF  SIIIIM’IXO  FUCIT  IX  AROEXTIXA. 

The  absence  of  suital>le  material  for  tlie  manufacture  of  boxes  aiid  crates  has  (tiven  rise  to  the  use  of  itectiliar 
receptacles  and  packing  methods.  The  basket  willow  is  easily  and  cheaply  grown  in  the  islands  of  the 
Farmia  and  other  tow  and  moist  lands  in  eastern  .Vrgentina,  aiid  packers  and  shippers  are  unatiimons  in 
proclaiming  the  wicker  Itasket  far  siijterior  to  any  kind  of  crate.  The  double  basket  is  generally  used,  the 
two  halves  being  welt  jtadded  with  hay  or  straw  and  linetl  with  paf'er,  and  when  full  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  wire. 
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Courti’sy  Ilf  The  .liiiiniul  uf  Heredity. 

A  WILD  AHdKNTlNK  AI’I’LE  TDEK. 

Ill  some  purls  of  AiKenliiia  anil  Chile  llie  apple  has  foiiml  parlieiilarl.v  eonpenial  surroiimlitips  ami  appears  to  have 
escapeil  from  eiiltivation  within  a  few  years  after  the  Spaniards  introdiieed  it.  With  ineredilile  rapidit.v  it  eslali- 
lislied  it.self  thronph  the  river  valleys  and  now  gives  ever>-  appearance  of  lieinp  alisointely  at  home.  Tiiis  tree  was 
found  in  tlie  valley  of  the  .\lnmine  Diver,  Territory  of  Neuqnen,  Argentina. 
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In  no  part  of  Latin  Amorica  has  tho  salo  of  fresh  fruits  as  an  imlustry 
attained  the  development  that  it  has  in  the  United  States,  for  instance. 
In  Arfrentina  this  might  he  ascribed  in  jiart  to  the  fact  that  the  older 
and  more  settled  jiarts  are  not  v('rv  well  sniti'd  for  frnit  growing.  The 
prairies  of  the  eastern  and  best  known  parts  of  the  Kepnhlic  are 
e.xposed  alternately  to  extremes  of  drouth  and  flood,  the  drainage  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  altitude  is  very  jioor,  and  the  region  is  subject 
to  late  frosts.  To  ('Idle,  which  is  a  second  California  in  climate  and 
other  factors  conducive  to  the  growing  of  good  fruit  and  where  fruit 
which  has  mostly  been  grown  in  a  hapliazard  sort  of  way  is  both 
abundant  ami  chcaj),  such  an  argument  would  not  a])ply.  The  lack 
of  develo])ment  in  comnu'rcial  fruit  growing  can  in  ])art  he  ascribed 
to  the  same  conditions  for  which  tlu'  general  lagging  of  industrial 
development  in  .South  America  is  resjKuisible:  in  part  to  the  general 
belief,  in  tropical  countries  especially,  that  the  eating  of  large  (pianti- 
ties  of  raw  fruit  is  injurious  and  might  bring  on  malaria  or  d\'sentorv; 
and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  .he  Latin  American's  ju’eferencc  for  and  habit 
of  taking  fruit  juices  in  the  form  of  wine  particularly,  to  which  are  to 
be  ascribed  the  enormous  wim^  industries  of  both  Argentina  and  Chile. 
The  enormous  and  well-organized  banana  industry  of  Colombia  and 
Central  America  constitutes  an  exception  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
but  it  is  really  c(»nducted  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  northern  ])eople. 
There  are  more,  better,  and  nsnally  cheaper  bananas  to  be  had  in  an 
American  city  than  in  the  average  South  American  ])hice,  often  even 
where  the  banana  grows.  In  Argentine  and  other  South  American 
cities  one  never  sees  either  the  (juantity,  (juality,  or  wealth  of  varieties 
encountered  in  any  of  the  large  North  American  cities.  One  of  the 
first  things  noticed  by  the  jiassenger  from  a  South  American  port  is 
the  wealth,  frequency,  and  attractiveness  of  our  own  fruit  displays; 
one  hardly  needs  to  go  to  the  coriu'r  to  supply  his  demands.  In 
Huenos  Aires,  except  for  its  excellent  public  markets,  numerous  and 
conveniently  located  but  still  (juite  far  apart  on  account  of  the  great 
size  of  the  city,  and  except  for  an  occasional  street  vender  with  wagon, 
cart,  or  basket,  it  is  dillicult  to  find  fruit  for  sale:  on  Sundays  it  is 
impossible,  except  with  meals  in  hotel  j)r  restaurant,  to  obtain  it  at  all. 
Reviewing  the  fruits  seen  in  the  city  markets  it  might  be  said  that 
the  orange  from  September  to  December,  the  peach  from  New  Year 
to  April,  and  the  gra])e  from  .lanuary  to  May  easily  take  first  rank 
among  the  fruits  of  the  Argentine  capital,  but  their  position  is  now 
threatened  by  the  apple,  and  above  all  by  the  American  aj)ple. 

During  the  summer  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  American 
apple  season  is  at  its  height  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  first  a{)ples  of 
the  season  w<‘re  some  (iravensteins,  encountered  during  the  month 
of  September  in  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  southern¬ 
most  territories  of  the  Republic.  They  sold  for  the  very  reasona¬ 
ble  price  <*f  I  peso  (SO. 42)  per  dozen  and  had  come  some  11,000 
miles,  all  the  way  from  .Sonoma  County,  California.  During  the 
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('oMrt»*sy  of  Thf  .loiiriial  of  HortMlity. 

(iR()WIN(i  I'NDKR  (  TI.TIVATKIX. 


A  wilil  a|i|)l('  «f  tlio  Cordilleras,  ilomesticated  in  the,  Rio  Net:ro  Valley.  When  jiiveii  some  care,  these  trees  hear  lar(;e 
erops  of  fruit,  and  althotih'h  the  (piality  is  very  diverse  as  is  ti.stial  with  seedlinys,  nmeh  of  it  is  yood. 
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s«*iis(>n  of  1014  iind  lOlo  the  ai)])l(‘s  most  promiiuMit  in  tlio  capital 
wore:  Koine,  Kin<;,  8pitz(Mihuro:li,  Stayinan.  Jonathan,  and  Delicious; 
there  wi're  a  few  boxes  of  ()re<fon  lieauty  and  some  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  inter  Banana.  By  March  tlie  New  Zealand  product  he<;an 
to  appear  and  hy  June  was  more  plentiful  than  the  American.  'I'lie 
small  dealer  buys  apples  at  from  .So  to  S7  per  box  and  retails  the 
fruit  at  from  7o  cents  to  S-h.oO  per  dozen.  A  fair  idea  of  the  prices 
may  he  ‘lained  by  takinij  a  box  containinji  SO  apjiles;  for  this  the 
(h'aler  would  have  to  pay  to  the  importer  So,  sellinji  the  same  ajjain 
at  SI  jier  doz<‘n.  The  market  was  flooded  with  Delicious  last  season, 
although  it  still,  with  the  variety  Winter  Banana,  sold  somewhat 
hifjher  than  other  varieties.  Delicious  runnin<;  .06  apples  to  the  box 
of  40  pounds  retailed  at  S1.7o  jier  dozen  and  some  Bananas  of  (‘(pial 
size  at  S2.0O.  On  the  better  varieties  the  dealer  makes  about  oO 
jier  cent.  A  lar<;e  department  store  situated  on  Buenos  Aires'  most 
fashionable  shojipinfi  street  often  made  a  sjiecial  feature  with  a  very 
attractive  window  exhibit  of  American  boxed  apples  at  a  somewhat 
reduced  price.  It  is  both  remarkable  and  curious  what  a  liold  the 
word  California  has  upon  the  minds  of  the  outside  world.  It  is 
known  to  practically  every  Spanish  and  Italian  immigrant  with 
whom  one  comes  in  contact,  parties  who  usually  also  have  heard  of 
New  York  and  ('hicago,  but  to  whom  such  names  as  Kansas  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  would  be  as  from  the  ancient  classics.  The  exhibits  of 
apples  were  nearly  always  labeled  ‘‘Manzanas  de  ('alifornia  "  and  at 
times  as  ‘‘Manzanas  del  ('anada”  or  ‘‘del  Oregon,’’  although  every 
single  one  of  them,  and  nearly  every  other  bo.x  of  American  apples 
encountered  in  Buenos  Aires,  came  from  the  Wenatchee  Valiev, 
State  of  Washington.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  source  of  tlie 
pears  seen  there,  among  which  were  such  varieties  as  Onondaga, 
Anjou,  and  Flemish  Beauty,  Barreled  a|)ples  from  the  Eastern 
States  and  Nova  Scotia,  represented  almost  entirely  by  the  varic'ty 
Ben  Davis,  were  consumed  in  the  capital  more  for  culinary  purposes 
and  much  siiipped  to  the  interior  towns.  They  were  the  apples 
generally  found  on  tlie  dining  cars  of  the  railways. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  beginning  of  fall,  apples  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  commence  to  come  into  their  own.  Among  the  fruit 
coming  from  New  Zealand  are  such  varieties  as  Worcester  Pear- 
main.  (leopatra,  Monroe's  Favorite,  (llorv  of  South,  Jonathan, 
Commerce,  and  Sturmer:  there  are  unlabeled  varieties  from  Chile; 
and  then  the  home  product,  none  of  which  compare  in  11a vor  and 
attractiveness  with  those  imported  from  the  Wenatchee  ^  alley. 
Below  is  a  table  of  the  apple  imports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for 
the  last  three  years,  or  ever  since  apples  have  been  listed  separately 
from  other  fruits.  The  figures  are  in  Argentine  gold,  for  practical 
purpos(‘s  and  in  round  numbers  the  same  as  Cnited  States  currency. 

I  !H  ‘2 :  i,  794  1 9 1  ;  S20S.  371  1 9 1 4 :  -S 1 98.  433 

1.5. 5<i2  52.944  SO,  577 
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Tli(*  first  row  (»f  fi<;uros  jjivos  tlio  valiu*  of  the  t(»tal  imports  and  tlio 
second  those  from  tlie  I’nited  States  alone.  While  there  is  a  slifiht 
failin';  off  in  the  total  imports  of  1914  as  compared  with  19i;i,  «lne 
umlouhtedly  to  the  business  (h‘pression  e.xistinj;  at  that  time,  it  will 
he  seen  that  durin*;  the  same  ])eriod  the  imports  of  a])ples  from  the 
Tnited  States  really  incnnised  enormously.  The  value  of  the  ('Utire 
im]a»rts  from  Xew  Zealand  f(»r  the  year  1914  was  oidy  S4,79iS,  while 
that  of  the  im|)orts  from  the  l{e])ul)lic  of  rruouay  was  .S91,92(). 
d'hese  statistics  <;o  to  show  not  oidy  that  the  consumption  of  a])])les 
is  on  the  increase  in  Ar<;ejitina,  and  this  would  ai)ply  in  varyinc;  decrees 
to  all  South  American  countries,  hut  that  a  taste  for  a  better  class  of 
this  fruit  has  heeji  created  and  is  developing  faster  even  than  the 
rai)idly  growing  ])opulation.  The  outlook  for  the  trade  in  the  high- 
grade  ho.xed  product  of  North  America  is  therefore  especially  bright, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  and  the  development 
of  a  trade  in  other  high-grade  fruits,  such  as  jxunelos,  grapes,  maz- 
zard  cherries,  and  other  stone  fruiks.  In  seeking  to  develoj)  the  fruit 
trade  with  Argentina  or  other  ])arts  of  South  America  it  must  always 
he  borne  in  mind  that  the  seasons  on  that  continent  are  the  reverse 
of  what  they  are  here,  and  that  fruits  in  season  here  are  out  of  season 
there,  allowing  us  to  ship  to  Buenos  Aires  in  the  same  manner,  for 
instance,  as  South  Africa  already  ships  to  London  and  New  York. 
In  the  apple  trade  North  America  will  i)rol)ahly  never  seriously  have 
to  fear  aiu’  other  competitor.  Euro])e  is  already  an  importer  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  New  Zcniland  and  southern  South  America,  even 
should  it  ever  be  possible  to  grow  and  market  a  better  quality  of 
apjde  there  than  at  jn’esent,  the  shipping  season  of  a])i)les  only  in 
part  overlaps  that  of  North  America.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  jdanting  of  a])ples  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  apjde  is  little  grown  in  Argentina  at  the  j^resent  time.  The 
mountains  of  Lordoha,  lying  in  about  the  same  latitude  south  as  does 
New  Orleans  in  the  north,  and  about  400  miles  by  a  straight  line  due 
northwest  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  once  |)ro- 
duced  large  fjuantities  of  apjdes  said  to  have  been  of  good  quality. 
The  region  is  subtroj)ical  in  its  location  and  oidy  the  high  altitude 
with  its  resulting  low  temjieratures  could  have  made  aj)])le  growing 
|)ossible,  but  at  the  })resent  time  the  a})j)le  has  jiractically  disajjjieared 
from  the  (’onhdia  Mountains.  In  the  islands  near  Tigre,  an  hour  by 
train  from  Buenos  Aires,  where  th(>  almost  frostless  subtrojiical  cli¬ 
mate  would  he  considered  most  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  the 
apjde,  the  aj>j)le  is  still  most  largel}’  grown  at  jiresent.  The  inunda¬ 
tions  caused  largely  by  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the 
tides  and  the  isidation  of  the  orchards  jindialdy  do  much  to  j>revent 
the  develoj)ment  and  sjiread  of  the  woolly  ajihis,  a  jiest  which  has 
Jittacked  nearly  every  ajij)le  tree  in  the  Rejiublic  and  which  is  un- 


THE  FRI  IT  IXDI  STRY  IN'  ARGEXTIN'A. 

Top:  A  well-kept  vineyard  in  the  rieh,  irrigated,  wine-])rodiieing  region  of  Mendoza.  Center:  A  tamarisk 
hedge  three  years  old.  for  protecting  a  vineyard  and  .small  orchard  from  the  high  Patagonian  winds. 
Rottom:  Transportation  dilliculties  in  the  soft,  fertile  prairie  lands  of  eastern  Argentina. 
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doubtcMlly  respoiisiblo  for  tlu*  <*xt(“rininjitioii  of  tlio  sipplo  from  ('or- 
doba.  The  variety  most  seen  in  th(‘  mark(‘ts  is  a  medium-sized,  some¬ 
what  flattened  jjreen  a])])le  A\ntb  bntwn  blotches  bearinji  the  rather 
inelegant  hut  very  descriptive*  name  eef  “cara  sucia”  or  ‘‘dirty  face." 
It  seems  to  he  also  the  variety  imported  so  larejely  from  lTU<;iiay  and 
is  evidentlv  a  good  kee))er,  as  it  is  found  mi  sale  as  late  as  Xovemher 
(May). 

Argentine  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen  have  not  been  oblivious 
to  what  is  going  on  in  their  line  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  hasty 
glance  into  any  Argentine  nursery  catalogue  or  a  look  into  private  col¬ 
lections  will  (‘asily  jirove  this,  'riiere  arc*  sevc'ral  large*  and  many  small 
nurseries  owned  and  worked  jirincipally  by  Italians  or  their  descend¬ 
ants,  using  gen(*rally  the  same  stocks  as  we  do  hen*.  Many  Am(*rican 
varieties  are  alr(*ady  listed,  hut  they  an*  ohtain(*d  for  the  most  part 
indirectly  via  Italy  or  France,  countri(*s  which  already  supply  the 
majority  of  the  varieti(*s  handled  by  th(*m.  Th(*r(*  is  a  regular 
agency  for  New  Zealand  trees  in  15u(*nos  Ain*s,  where  tlu*  stock  is 
gaining  in  favor  ov(*r  that  imported  from  Furope  or  North  America, 
as  the  identity  of  .seasons  does  away  with  so  many  difficulties  in 
trans])lanting.  ('liilean  nurs(*ri(*s  are  oft(*u  patronized  for  the  sanu* 
reason  and  on  account  of  their  ])ro.\imity.  New  Zealand  apple  trees 
sell  at  1  peso  (-SO. 42)  apiece,  in  large  or  small  cpnintities.  The  (lov- 
ernment  is  doing  something  to  hel])  promote  the  wider  planting  of 
fruit  trees.  Aside  from  a  large  school,  witli  a  station  for  viticulture, 
in  Mendoza,  other  agricultural  schools,  sucli  as  those  of  San  Juan 
and  (’ordoha,  have  a  horticultural  departm(*nt  giving  spi*cial  atten¬ 
tion  to  instruction  in  fruit  growing,  rnfortunatelv  the  tendency  in 
some  of  these  places  with  Euro])ean  instructors  is  to  give  undue  atten¬ 
tion  to  tlu*  espali(*r  type  of  training  and  pruning,  so  much  in  vogiu* 
in  gardens  and  yards  in  the  thickly  s(*ttl(*d  parts  of  western  Euroj)e 
and  which  has  no  practical  application  in  a  n(*w  and  sparsely  settled 
country.  The  section  of  markets  of  the  Federal  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  endeavoring  to  establish  coo]u*rative  action  among  fruit 
growers,  with  the  object  of  eliminating  tlu*  middleman.  A  few  years 
algo  the  Argentine  dejaartment  of  aigricultun*  import(*d  a  hirge  consign¬ 
ment  of  nursery  stock,  containing  n(*airly  :i  hundred  vairieties,  from  a 
firm  in  the  United  States.  In  this  sliipnu*nt  th(*re  were  aihout  JO 
kinds  of  aipples  ailone,  which  wen*  adl  saived  in  sjaite  aaf  halving  airrived 
in  midsummer  under  very  trying  conditions  bar  the  plaints.  And  in 
this  caannection  it  might  he  well  to  advise  those  wishing  to  expaart 
nur.sery  stock  taa  the  extri'ine  saauth  taa  alig  aanU'  well-matura*al  plaints 
in  the  laite  faill  aar  eairlv  spring;  keep  in  a*aalal  staaraiga*  until  Maira*h  aar  Maiy . 
aia-caaraling  taa  whetlu*r  the  plaints  am*  ah*stina*al  faar  the  wairnu'r  aar 
a*,aalala*r  laitituali*s,  aillaawing  thus  aihaaut  a  maanth  faar  the  vaayaiga*  anal 
the  airrival  aaf  the  shipma*nt  in  tlu*  fall  aaf  tha*  Saautha*rn  Ha*mispha*ra* 


TUriT  liHOWlN'(i  IK  TIIK  AUGEKTIKK  REPUBLIC. 

Top:  A  poplar  windbreak,  planted  about  30  years  aRO,  to  protect  the  fertile  alfalfa  fields  from  the  fierce 
southwesterly  winds  in  the  Rio  NeRro  Valley.  Center:  CultivatinR  a  pear  orchard  in  .trRentina.  Hot-  i 

tom:  Scene  in  the  mountains  of  Cordoba,  where  larRe  (piantities  of  apples  of  good  rpiality  were  formerly  1 

produced.  I 
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Ill  rojiiird  to  the  ])lanlinii  of  tlu*  anplc,  now  tlic  most  nc^li'ctad  liy 
^rowiTs  and  soon  porhaps  to  la*  tin*  most  popular  fruit  amon<;  con- 
sunu'is.  in  tlic  Arjii'iitim*  Kcpnlilic,  a  tahlr  <rivin‘;  the  ossimthil 
climatic,  data  of  a  c(‘ntrally  locati'd  point  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio 
Ne«rro  in  e()m|iarison  with  thosi'  of  a  few  of  the  more  successful  ajiple 
rejrions  of  tin*  irrijtated  West  mifflit  have  <treat  wei<>:ht  in  influencing 
the  decision  of  those  who  nii<iht  think  of  ii:rowin<>j  apples  in  a  cotintrv 
where  no  home-i;rown  product  I'xists  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
season. 
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'riiere  is  undouhti'dly  a  futtire  for  the  |)roduction  of  a])ples  in 
all  that  part  of  Argentina  south  of  the  Rio  ('olorado.  or  which 
used  to  he  known  as  Pata<;onia.  wherever  water  for  irrifjation  is 
availalile  and  wlierever  communication  with  lJuenos  Aires  is  pos¬ 
sible.  By  the  time  orchards  could  come  into  l)earin<>;,  some  of 
the  railroads  probably  will  have  been  e.xtended  to  tap  the  almost 
inexhaustible  timber  regions  of  southern  ('Idle,  not  far  distant, 
and  thus  have  opened  u|)  a  supiily  of  material  sintable  for  the 
making  of  boxes  and  barrels.  .lust  to  the  west  of  Kio  Negro,  in 
the  'rerritory  of  Xeuquen,  and  where  there  are  also  many  fertile 
valleys  fit  for  cultivation,  wild  a])])le  trees  have  been  known  as 
far  biick  as  ovt'r  a  hundred  years  ago  to  hear  large  quantities  of 
good  fruit  and  to  be  growing  throughout  a  large  district:  all  jirob- 
ably  descemhal  and  spread  by  natural  means  from  a  few  trees 
plantcil  by  the  .lesuit  missionaries  more  than  a  century  befonx 
Although  no  American  varieties  are  knowji  to  be  bearing  in  that 
region  at  tin*  |)resent  time,  judging  from  the  data  of  the  climatic 
table  given  above,  from  the  remarkabh*  spreail  and  thriftiness 
of  the  wild  apples  found  tlu're,  and  furtlier  from  tlu'  ap])earance 
and  behavior  of  both  ajtple  and  pear  trc'es  in  the  Kio  Negro  Valley, 
one  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  great  market  varieties  of  the  irri¬ 
gated  sections  of  tlte  Western  .States  will  succeed  tliere.  These 
would  then  liitd  a  ready  mark(“t  at  higli  prices  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  other  towns  (»f  tin*  Ke|)ublic.  and  even  in  rruguay  and  sotith 
Brazil,  not  competing  with  but  following  ap])h's  of  the  same  grade 
now  import (‘d  from  the  Tnited  Stat(*s. 


IX  tho  ('iirihlx'uii  Sea,  about  12  iniUvs  from  Yucatan  across  the 
cliaimcl  of  tliat  name,  lies  Mexico's  most  easterly  outpost,  the 
Island  of  (’ozumel.  'Phe  name  comes  from  the  ancient  Mayan 
and  means  “The  Isle  of  Swallows."  It  is  included  in  the  mnth- 
('rn  division  of  the  Territory  of  (Quintana  Koo,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Santa  Cruz  de  Bravo,  named  for  tin*  rujjged  old  warrior  who,  durinj; 
the  Diaz  rejiime,  administered  all  that  part  of  Mexico,  mainland  and 
island,  which  Ues  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  'Phe  fondon  ])ort  nean'st 
to  Cozumel  is  IhJize,  British  Honduras,  distant  about  IGo  mih>s 
southwest.  Off  to  the  northeast,  some  210  miles  away,  lies  Cuba. 
From  extreme  points  north  to  south  the  island,  which  is  rhomhoidal 
in  form,  measures  a  little  undei’  oO  mih's  and  from  east  t<*  west  about 
14  miles. 

('ozumel  occu|)ies  a  very  ])rominent  placi'  in  Mexican  history.  It 
was  the  first  land  sighted  by  Hernando  ('ortez  when,  in  loll),  he 
sailed  westward  from  (.'uba  on  that  famous  vovajje  which  had  for  its 
object  the  ([uest  of  "old  and  for  its  result  the  concpiest  of  an  empire. 
Cortez,  however,  was  not  the  first  Spaniard  to  set  foot  on  Cozumel’s 
shores.  The  year  before  he  landed  it  was  visited  by  (irijalva,  the 
discoverer  of  Tabasco;  and  Bancroft,  the  historian,  mentions  others 
who  touched  there  duriii"  the  earlier  cruises  of  the  Castillians  amou" 
the  Antilles. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  from  the  deck  of  his  “fla"ship" — a 
little  vessel  of  less  than  100  tons  burthen— Cortez  counted  14  towers 
on  the  north  and  northwest  coasts  of  the  island.  These  he  found, 
when  he  landed,  surmounted  as  many  temples,  erected  for  idolatrous 
worship.  When  he  disembarked  with  half  of  his  followcu’s  (all  told  the 
('xpedit.ion  numbered  only  017  men),  leaviii"  the  othem  on  boanl  his 
small  fleet  to  re])el  possible  attack.  Cortez’s  first  act  was  to  dismantle 
these  temples.  Fired  with  religious  zeal,  he  ])ushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  of  Indians  who  had  come  down  to  the  beach  to  receive 
him.  and,  mounting  the  steps  of  the  ])rinci])al  place  of  worship,  where 
the  high  ])riest  and  his  attendants  were  groujK'd,  he  harangued  the 
natives  on  the  sinfulness  of  their  idolatry,  iising  an  Indian  who  had 
been  captured  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan  by  Clrijalva  ami  who  had 
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AN  INLET  ON  THE  ISLAND  OK  COZI  MEL,  MEXICO. 

This  histurii'  little  island,  about  12  miles  oil  the  eoast  of  Ytiealan,  ha.s  several  bays  and  inlets  siieli  as  that  jtietured  above,  which  allord  safe  anchorajie  for  lishint;  \esseis.  In 
addition  to  the  port  of  San  Miguel  it  has  the  bays  of  Chetiimal,  Espiritii  Santo,  and  -\scencion,  which  all  atlord  good  protection  to  shipping. 
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a(‘([uir('(l  a  \v()rkiii}>;  kiio\vlo(l<;o  of  Spanish  in  C'uha,  as  an  intorprctor. 
After  thus  givinj?  vent  to  his  rc'li^ions  fervor,  and  ('ortez’s  worst 
enemies  could  nev'or  truthfully  assert  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his 
faith,  he  onhTcd  his  soldiers  to  tear  down  the  altais  dedicated  to  the 
false  <iods  and  in  their  jdaee  set  up  a  cross.  Xo  arfiuinjjj,  no  reasoning. 
Prompt,  aggressive  action,  without  regard  to  odds,  and  such  action 
was  C'ortez’s  main  characteristic  at  all  times  when  dealing  with  the 
natives  wherev'or  he  went.  Doubtless  much  of  his  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  with  them  was  due  to  it.  Although  the  Indians  were  obviously 
docile,  the  invaders  were  taking  big  chances  in  thus  desecrating  the 
sacred  groves.  But  notliing  happened.  The  audacity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  sublime,  and  so  great  that  it  simply  dazed  the  natives 
and  left  them  imuipable  of  protest. 

Wlien  C’ortez  was  at  Cozumel  the  island  had  a|)parently  several 
thousand  inhabitants;  but  when  Stevens,  a  prominent  American 
archaeologist  and  traveler,  went  there  in  tlie  early  forties  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  he  found  not  a  single  soul.  The  crowds  seen  by  the  Spaniards 
were  probably  transients,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  C'ozumel  never 
had  a  large  resi<lent  population.  It  was  a  sacnal  place  to  the  Mayas 
of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  their  Mecca,  and  a  vast  number  of 
])ilgrims  went  periodically  to  worship  at  its  shrines.  During  the 
intervals  between  pilgrimages  the  priests,  with  their  servants  and 
retainers,  were  doubtless  the  only  residents. 

When  the  Spaniards  became  iirmly  established  in  Yiuuitan  they 
forbade  the  pilgrimages  to  Cozumel,  their  reasons  for  this  course 
bc'ing  that  they  needed  the  uninterrupted  services  of  the  Indians  as 
laborers.  The  church  also  took  a  hand  in  prohibiting  festivals  on 
the  island.  They  carried  the  mind  away  from  the  doctrine  which 
the  mission  fatliers  were  propagating,  and  altliough  the  Indian  had 
witliout  very  great  difficulty  been  induced  to  accejit  the  cross  in 
place  of  the  graven  image,  lie  would,  when  visiting  the  familiar 
scenes,  lie  sure  to  associate  with  them  the  tenets  of  his  old  belief,  still 
strong  within  him. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  ridigious  peregrinations  ceasi'd,  Cozumel 
was  not  entirely  deserted  until  long  after  th(‘  invasion.  Of  course, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  those  whose  homes  were  on  the  island  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  there  after  the  main  body  stopped  coming.  For  the 
greater  part  they  were  spiritual  councilors  and  nu'dicine  men,  and  it 
is  very  jirobable  that  they  were  forbidden  to  leave.  It  would  be 
decidedly  to  the  interests  of  the  conquerors,  both  lay  and  clerii^al, 
to  keep  them  away  from  tlie  masses  of  the  people.  That  there  was 
a  settlement,  and  that  Spaniards  lived  in  it,  is  proved  by  the  ruined 
cluirch  and  a  burial  ground  one  sees  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of 
San  Miguel,  the  principal  town.  Close  by  the  church  ruins  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  village,  now  traceable  only  by  its  stoue  founda¬ 
tions. 


ox  TIIK  ISLAND  OF  COZUMEL,  MEXICO. 


Top;  View  ol  San  Miguel,  showing  the  plaza  and  church  in  the  background.  Center:  View  of  the  village 
of  El  Cedral.  Ilottom;  .V  street  scene  in  San  Miguel. 
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Wlmtovor  the  civuse  may  have  been,  it  came  about  iu  the  course  of 
time  that  the  island  of  ('ozumel  was  ahamloued  as  a  place  of  residence. 
It  must  have  remained  unoccupied  for  several  jfenerations,  for  when 
Stevens  touched  there  with  tlie  object  of  exploriDi;  its  ruined  tem¬ 
ples,  of  which  many  are  known  to  exist,  the  entire  surface,  with  the 
e\c(‘ption  of  two  cleariiifis,  was  covered  witli  a  dense  j^rowtli  of 
dwarf  hnt  thick  timber.  Stevens  satisfied  himself  that  this  forest 
(•(>v(‘red  the  whole  area. 

One  of  the  open  spaces  referred  to  above  was  a  clearing  made  by  a 
man  named  Mcdas,  a  notorious  character,  half  jaditical  refugee, 
lialf  pirate,  who  had  been  exiled  from  Yucatan.  Molas  lived  f(»r 
many  years  in  (’ozumel,  and  doid)tless  would  have  ‘‘  died  in  his  bed” — 
th('  end  most  desired  by  all  freebooters,  we  are  told  had  he  never 
returned  to  the  mainland,  for  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  attack  him 
in  his  stronghold.  One  fatal  day,  however,  he  sailed  his  schooner 
across  the  channel  and  landed  near  to  where  the  Valladolid  trail 
conies  down  to  the  beach.  Molas’s  two  sons — who  had  voluntarily 
shared  their  father’s  exile— accompanied  him  on  this  trip,  having  in 
vain  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  making  it.  Molas  insisted  that  his 
sons  should  remain  aboard  the  schooner  until  he  gave  the  signal  that 
all  was  clear.  'I'lu'  signal  lu'ver  came.  Waiting  so  long  for  it  that 
tlu'v  felt  sure  all  was  not  well,  the  lads  went  ashore  at  last  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  The  ever-vigilant  foe  had  seen  Molas’s  boat  taking  for  the 
mainland.  A  short  distance  from  the  beach,  yet  hidden  b}'  the 
jungle,  they  found  their  father’s  mutilated  body. 

'Phe  boys  returned  to  the  island  only  to  remove  their  personal 
bcdongings  and  what  they  could  carry  away  of  the  family  effects, 
and  then  went  to  live  in  a  remote  part  of  Yucatan,  as  far  removed 
from  ('ozumel  and  its  sad  associations  as  they  could  get.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  “Isle  of  Swallows”  was  again  without  human 
inhabitants. 

'Phe  other  clearing  mentioned  was  the  deserted  ranch  of  a  certain 
“Don  Albino,”  as  Stevens  calls  him  without  revealing  his  surname. 
Stevens  met  Don  Albino  in  Valladolid,  and  heard  from  the  ranch¬ 
man’s  own  lips  why  he  left  Cozumel.  In  Valladolid  a  cotton  mill — 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  town  as  the  first  to  be  erected  in  Mexico — 
had  started  operations,  and  the  owner,  an  enterprising  Spanianl. 
was  ])aying  high  })rices  for  the  raw  material  and  offering  enticing 
])remiums  to  encourage  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Xow, 
Don  Albino  possessed  no  land,  nor  had  he  the  means  wherewith  to 
buy  some;  nevertheless  he  yearned  to  profit  by  the  mill  owner’s 
t)ounty.  So  he  conceived  the  idea  of  going  over  to  ('ozumel,  which 
by  that  time  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  “Xo  Man’s  Land,”  to  raise 
cotton.  He  could  easily  convey  the  lint  acToss  the  channel  in  canoes, 
and  although  from  the  coast  to  the  mill  was  a  journey  of  several  days 


THE  CIIUUCH  AT  EL  CEDRAL,  ISLAND  OF  COZUMEL,  MEXICO. 

In  El  CeUral,  a  village  ol  about  150  inhabitants,  may  be  seen  side  by  side  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  ancient  temples,  overgrown  with  trees  and  vegetation,  and  the  modern  thatch- 

roofed  church  in  use  to-day. 


ON  THE  LAGUNA  DEL  PASO,  ISLAND  OF  COZUMEL. 

There  are  two  of  tliese  large  lagoons  on  the  island,  one  near  the  norlheasteru  extremity  and  the  other  in  the  southern  part.  These  lagoons  are  said  to  literally  team  with  edible  lish 

and  make  fishing  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  island. 


A  COCONl  T  (iK(l\  K  OX  TIIK  ISI.AND  Oh'  (  ()/,!  MKL,  MKXICO. 

A  moil!;  Ilu‘  principol  iinliislrics  of  llip  isloiid  is  llic  Krowiiij;  of  em’oMiils.coiisiiliTolilc  i|ii;uililifs<)f  which  arccxporH’d.  Aimmt;  tlic  lorccr  idontolioiis  is  one  oro.-.,iKKi  l-ycor-idd  I 
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for  pack  mules  tlicrc  would  he  sullieu'ut  margin  in  the  ])riee  to  justify 
the  expense  of  transportation,  hull  of  enthusiasm,  Don  Albino 
gatluTed  anmnd  him  as  many  of  the  more  destitute  natives  as  he 
eoldd  indue('  by  tin*  lavisli  use  of  glowing  promises  to  aeecnnpany 
him  and  set  sail  for  ('o/.umel. 

But  the  motley  band  soon  tired  of  the  monotomnis  liieon  the  lonidy 
island.  Tlnw  wert'  restless  spirits,  who  had  lived  by  what  was  i-(>ally 
little  short  of  brigandage,  tilling  the  land  ojdy  to  tin*  extent  of  Inniig 
sun*  of  tlu'ir  staph*  food,  maize  ami  •■frijoles”  (beans).  Sulh*u  under 
tin*  cravings  for  tin*  comparative  (*xcitement  obtaitiable  iti  their  native 
inieblos.  th(*y  hefon*  long  |)icked  a  (piarn*!  with  tlu*ir  ‘•patron  "  and, 
s(*izing  tin*  oidy  canoe.  n*tnrned  to  Yucatan. 

Entirely  alom*,  Doji  Albino  could  make*  no  h(*adwav  with  his  project 
of  g(*tting  rich  <|uickly  ;*n<l,  taking  advantage  of  a  j)assing  vessel, 
went  back  to  Valladolid.  Tin*  cotton  In*  haul  succ(*eded  in  jdajiting 
befon*  his  mozos  <leserted  liiin  was  allow(*d  to  grow  wild,  ajid  the  island 
once  jnore  was  completely  abandone<l  by  man. 

It  was  not  until  1S4S  that  ('ozumel  was  again  iidiabited.  The  revo¬ 
lution  which  caus(*d  Yucatan  an<l  ('am])(*ehe  to  sej)arat(*  had  dejn'ived 
many  citizens  of  the  means  of  livelihood,  ami  for  material  as  well  as 
political  r(*asons  it  b(*came  necessary  for  th(*m  to  s(*ek  pastures  new. 
'I'ln*  F(*<l(*ral  Ciovernmejit  offered  to  helj)  them,  provide<l  they  would 
h*ave  the  p(*ninsnla.  But  to  where  c<tuld  they  be  transplanted  t 
Being  Yucateeos,  (piick  to  resetit  the  patenialism  of  the  Government, 
and  always  susj)iei(uis  of  the  ])arty  in  ofliee’s  bona  fiiles,  they  were  of  a 
spirit  diflicnlt  to  kee])  tinder  restraint  and  more  than  likely  to  soon 
b(*conu*  unruly  again.  Therefore  to  allow  them  to  migrate  to  tlie  cen¬ 
tral  states,  or  even  to  the  r(*gions  bonlering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
was  out  of  the  question;  it  was  imjierative  that  they  be  kejit  ajiart 
from  the  more  docile  peoj)l(*s  of  the  rejniblic  l(*ast  they  inoculate  the 
latter  with  the  jmlitical  restlessness  that  had  b(*(*n  their  own  undoing. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  taken  to  ('ozumel.  This 
arrangement  was  duly  consummated,  and  (*vervthing  necessary  to 
enable  the  exiles  to  make  a  good  start  was  furnished  gratuitously  by 
till*  Government.  After  very  many  vicissitudes  the  colony  thus 
launehed  gradually  settled  itself  into  jilace,  becoming  at  the  expiration 
of  a  decade  or  so  firmly  established,  and  ('ozumel  is  to-day  the  “  tierra” 
or  homeland  of  as  hardy  and  inde])endent  a  set  of  islanders  half 
farmers,  half  fisherman  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Antilles. 

The  jiresent  population  of  ('ozumel  numbers  some  fourteen  hun- 
dr(*d  souls.  The  capital,  .San  Migiii*!,  is  credited  with  IKK)  and  the 
village  of  El  ('edral  has  afiout  loO;  the  remainder  are  scattered 
among  the  numerous  ranches. 

.San  Miguel  is  ijiiite  a  thriving,  well-formed  town.  It  has  several 
wide,  clean  streets;  a  plaza,  a  very  jiresentable  little  chureh,  one 


ANCIKN'T  nriNS  ON'  'I'lIK  ISI.AND  OK  COZI  MKI,. 

When  Cortez  Uiiiile<l  on  the  ishunl  in  lil'.t  he  ionnd  on  the  north  and  northwest  coasts  alone  no  less  than  It  temples,  erected  liy  the  Maya  Indians,  where  their  relittions  rites  hail 
been  conducted  for  many  centuries.  These  the  Spanish  conipieror  promptly  demolished  as  far  as  possilile,  and  many  of  the  ruins  of  these  relics  of  a  past  civilization  are  to  he 
found  to-day,  covered  by  trees  and  tropical  vegetation. 
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lar<;o  <it*iu'ral  store  and  several  small  ones,  an  inn.  and  innnieipal 
olliees  and  enstomlionse;  it  also  boasts  a  sort  of  esplanade  rnnnin(r 
aloii"  the  entire  sea  front,  at  one  end  of  whieh  is  the  liijhthonse  and 
at  the  other  a  landin'!;  jetty.  Although  most  of  the  buildings  are 
])alm-thatehed  cottages,  there  are  .several  strongly-built  stone  houses 
and  the  main  street  has  a  2-storv  brick  house  and  a  modern  huiiga- 
low. 

The  only  regular  eommunieation  with  the  outside  world  is  by 
(i<*vernment  transport.  These  steamers  call  twice  each  month  to 
leave  and  collect  mail  when  en  route  with  troops  and  sup])lies  to  .and 
from  Vera  ('ruz  and  the  military  stations  of  Quintana  Koo. 

The  Government  p<'rmits  the  islanders  to  travel  as  ])assengers  on 
the  troo])ships  when  they  wish  to  journey  to  the  mainland,  making 
no  charge  except  for  cost  of  maintenance.  The  same  privilege  is 
granted  to  foreigners  and  others  who  desire  to  visit  the  island,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  authorities  at  the  War  Olliee  sec*  no  objections.  It 
was  thus,  per  the  transport  Pro<ireso,  that  1  went  to  ('ozumel.  A])pli- 
cation  in  my  behalf  was  made  in  the  proper  (piarter  in  the  (’ity  of 
Mexico:  a  telegram  was  sent  by  the  minister  of  war  to  (leu.  liravo. 
at  his  headciuarters  in  San  ('ruz,  indorsing  the  a|)j)lication,  and  i)er- 
missi(»n  was  wired  by  the  latter  ollicer  to  the  ca))tain  of  the  vessel 
at  the  port  of  Progn'.so,  where  1  was  waiting  to  embark.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  merchant  steamer  (HutnpUi  belonging  to  a  colonizing  and 
(‘xploration  com|)anv  which  is  operating  in  (Quintana  Koo  ])uts  in 
at  San  Miguel,  but  her  calls  are  very  irregular  and  the  only  read 
alternative  to  the  Government  ship  is  by  schooner  or  fishing  boat. 
Of  the.se  latter  there  are  always  })lenty  available,  but  the  voyage  in 
even  the  fastest  of  them  may  mean  a  matter  of  weeks,  whereas  in 
the  transport  one  may  go  in  three  days. 

Health  conditions  in  ('ozumel  are  extremely  good,  when  the  tr<»p- 
ical  climate  of  the  island  is  taken  into  account.  The  normal  rate  of 
mortality  averages  14  per  thousand.  Kpidemics  are  very  rare, 
indeed  practically  unknown. 

During  my  stay  I  visited  the  small  colony  of  Maya  refugees  at 
their  ranch  “San  Martin.”  They  a])peared  to  be  very  shy  and  retiring, 
and  it  took  me  some  time  to  gain  their  confidence.  But  by  jdaying 
with  the  babies  and  distributing  among  the  elders  some  strong,  black 
cigars  —of  which  both  men  and  women  are  very  fond  1  succeeded  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  |)ersuaded  a  group  of 
them  to  pose  in  front  of  my  camera.  Before  gathering  ’neath  the 
shade  of  the  palm  tree,  which  1  had  selected  as  affording  a  good 
background,  they  stipulated  that  I  should  first  allow  them  to  put  on 
clean  clothes.  But  the  o])eration  did  not  take  them  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  for  all  they  wear  (speaking  of  the  women)  is  a  long  loose 
robe,  of  unstarched  while  cotton,  embroidered  around  the  edges  with 
colored  thread. 
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As  a  inatt(‘r  of  fact.  cv(mi  if  the  jiliotojirajih  had  lu'cii  ca])al)lc  of 
rcvcalinj;  tlic  condition  of  tludr  clothin}^,  they  need  not  have  changed; 
t]i(“  clothes  they  took  off  were  hut  little  soiled,  for  they  had  |)ut  them 
on  clean  hut  a  few  hours  previously.  The  Maya  Indians,  individu¬ 
ally  and  as  a  community,  are  amonj;  the  cleanest  people  in  the  world. 
'Fhev  ))ut  on  clean  clothes  every  day.  and  it  is  one  of  the  recognized 
duties  of  the  wife  to  have  the  hathtuh.  a  sort  of  canoe,  hewn  in  a 
sin<:l(‘  ]>iec(‘  out  of  a  tree  trunk,  filled  and  ready  for  use  by  the  time 
the  hushand  returns  from  the  day's  work  at  sunset,  for  all  natives 
gentle  and  simple — of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  bathe  in  the  evening, 
and  most  of  them  in  the  morning  as  well. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Cozumel  islanders  are  ])oor,  so  far  as 
possessing  a  surplus  of  this  world’s  goods  is  concerned,  being  satisfied 
with  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  Here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Tropics, 
to  gain  a  mere  livelihood  is  a  matter  recjuiring  the  minimum  of  effort. 
No  rent  to  ])ay,  because  of  being  able  to  sejuat  on  a  building  site  with 
all  necessary  material  at  hand  from  which  to  construct  a  cottage: 
free  fuel;  free  fodder  for  cows;  lots  of  food  for  hogs  and  fowls;  small 
game  and  wild  fruits  galore;  fish  for  the  trouble  of  throwing  in  a  line: 
turtles  for  the  taking,  to  say  nothing  of  turtle’s  eggs.  No  “nest” 
or.  more  properly,  deposit,  I  uncovered  on  the  beach  had  fewer  than 
a  hundred  in  it.  And  to  provide  such  things  as  the  island  does  not 
])roduce,  clothing,  for  instance,  a  day’s  work  for  the  asking.  Tlie 
wages  paid  for  casual  labor  average  .50  cents  (Cnited  States  gold) 
per  day,  with  free  meals.  Taking  all  of  the  foregoing  items  into  con¬ 
sideration.  if  Cozumel  does  not  come  very  near  being  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise  for  the  poor  it  would  he  hard  to  fiiul  any  such  place  on  the 
footstool. 

I  have  stated  above  that  there  is  game  galore  on  the  island.  1 
ought  to  (pialifv  this  by  saying  that  although  in  the  matter  of  (pian- 
tity  there  is  a  superabundance  the  varieties  are  few.  A  kind  of 
pheasant  and  three  or  four  sorts  of  wood  ])igeons,  some  of  the  latter 
being  very  large,  com])rise  ])racticalh’  all  the  game  birds.  The  wild 
animals  are  confined  to  the  ])eccarv,  the  raccoon  (small  kind),  and 
rabbits  -both  “jack”  and  “cottontail.” 

One  of  the  favorite  occupations  of  the  islanders  is  that  of  catcliing 
turtles.  Of  these  animals  Cozumel  ])ossesses  nearly  all  the  known 
varieties.  Some  of  the  s])ecies  are  more  numerous  than  others  and 
they  vary  considerably  in  value,  but  all  are  well  worth  catching,  tlu' 
“carey”  being  the  most  ])rofitable.  This  turtle  -from  which  the 
tortoise  shell  of  commerce  is  obtained- -is  comparatively  scarce,  and 
it  frecpiently  happens  that  weeks  pass  without  any  of  them  being 
s('cured.  It  is  this  element  of  chance  that  makes  fishing  for  turtles 
s.)  attractive,  for  a  coujhe  of  careys  are  ecpial  to  a  month’s  wages  of 
(U'dinary  catches. 


C.RUWINC  IIKNKCil  EN  ON  THE  ISLAM)  OF  COZl  MEI-,  MEXICO. 

The  leailiiiK  proiluct  of  Vuealan  is  henetiuen,  the  fiber  of  whieh  is  known  throuKlumt  llie  world  for  its  value  as  a  rope  and  eorduKe  material.  The  erowirit;  of  Ihis  plant  is  one  of 
the  established  industries  of  the  Island  ofCozumel,  one  plantation  having  018  acres  lievoted  to  the  cultivation  oflieiUMpien. 


DKYING  IIKNEQI’KN  KIBEU  ON  THE  ISLAND  OK  COZUMEL. 

One  of  the  large  hene(iuen  pluntatiun.s  on  the  Lslaiul  is  eqiiippeil  with  the  most  inoiiern  nnichinery  for  e.xtracting  the  fiher,  which  is  dried  on  trellises  hy  tlie  sun's  heat,  as  shown 

in  the  picture. 
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Two  good-sized  shells  wil^  weigh  four  jiouikIs,  and  tlie  local  dealers 
are  always  willing  to  ]iay  84  per  jiound  for  shells  of  average  quality. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  local  jirice  of  tortoise'  shell  is  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  over  seventy  years  ago.  Stevens  mentions  that 
when  he  was  returning  from  ('ozumel  to  the  mainland  the  skipper  of 
his  yawl  cauglit  a  “carey”  and,  de.siring  to  add  the  sliell  to  the  other 
trophies  he  was  taking  home  to  Boston,  Stevens  bought  it  from  him, 
the  price  paid  being  .S4  per  pound. 

Kdible  turtles  (not  all  the  varieties  are  edible:  for  instance,  the 
carey  is  far  from  being  good  eating)  are  shipja'd  to  Belize,  where  they 
are  sold  to  dealers  and  by  the  latter  transshipped  to  the  United  States, 

Of  the  timlx'r  on  ('ozumel  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  largest 
is  the  ceiba.  Then  come  the  za])ote  trees,  Ixith  “mamey  ”  (Lvcvtna 
inninmosa  (iaertli)  and  ‘'chico  "  (.•IcAm.s  mpofe  L.).  These  an*  fairly  nu¬ 
merous,  but  all  are  much  smaller,  both  in  girth  and  height,  than  those 
of  the  mainland.  From  tlie  ‘’chico  zaix)te"  is  obtained  the  chicle  of 
commerce,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum,  but  the  (juan- 
tity  e.vported  from  ('ozumel  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  tree 
tliat  is  present  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  on  the  island  is  the 
'■l)razilete’'  {Cwml innla  cc/titKita)  and  it  is  perhaj)s  the  most  valuable. 
It  is,  really,  a  dyew<xxl,  l)ut  it  can  be  used  for  many  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses,  notably  in  house  construction.  There  is  some  cedar  (Cederdn 
meiicana  Roem),  but  it  is  inclined  to  be  rather  white,  and  it  is  quite 
inferior  in  grade,  besitles  Ix'ing  stunted.  Ebony  {Diospi/rus  veluthui 
Hiern)  exists  but  it  is  scarce  and  small,  ami  tlie  same  can  be  said  of 
lignum- vita'. 

Among  the  very  few  articles  exported  from  the  island  are  sponges, 
but  the  quantity  is  limited  and  the  quality  not  very  line.  More  than 
one  attempt  has  been  made  by  foreigners  to  fully  exploit  the  sponge 
business  here,  but  all  efforts  to  make  it  profitable  on  a  largi'  scale 
have  failed.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  apart  from  the  fact 
of  the  quality  being  somewhat  inferior.  Where  the  sponges  are 
found  the  divers  have  a  5-knot  current  to  contend  with;  furthermore, 
the}’  can  only  get  the  sponges  which  are  on  a  h'dgi'  running  along 
the  coast,  west  and  part  of  north,  as  all  the  remainder  of  it  is  too  much 
exposed  to  heavy  seas — at  a  depth  of  12  fathoms.  The  sponges  are 
choicer  and  more  numerous  on  the  ocean  bed,  but  the  latter  lies 
below  the  ledge  at  a  depth  varying  from  thirty-live  to  two  hundred 
fathoms,  which  is,  of  course,  too  deep  for  the  divers  to  operate  in. 
Most  of  the  sponges  obtained  from  the  ledge  are  not  dived  for,  but  they 
are  dragged  off  by  means  of  long,  hooked  poles,  which  only  experts 
at  the  work  can  handle. 

Three  companies — two  American  and  one  French — have,  during 
the  last  30  years  been  comjielled  to  retire  from  the  business  of  sponge 
fishing  at  Cozumel,  owing  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  under 
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whii'h  they  were  coinpollocl  to  work.  At  present  sonn*  (Ireek  divers — 
left  beliiiul  by  the  last  of  the  foreign  eoinpanies — an'  exploiting  tlu' 
ledge  in  partnership  with  a  Mexican  lishennan  who  has  a  permit  from 
tlie  (iovernment  to  take  out  s])onges.  Tliey  get  a  few  lunulredweight 
per  month  and  sell  them  to  local  merchants  who.  in  turn,  dispose  of 
them  abroad,  most  of  the  product  going  to  New  York  via  Progreso. 
During  an  average  year  the  (plant ity  of  s|)ong('s  exported  amounts 
to  aliout  live  thousand  jiounds,  gross  weight. 

1  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  arclu'ological  features  of 
('ozunieh  Writers  more  competent  and  much  hetti'r  e(piii)ped  tlian 
1  hiive  dealt  with  the  subject  of  lu'r  fallen  temples  and  ruined  ])alac('s: 
on  the  slu'lvi's  t^f  the  British  Museum  there  are  many  volumes  record¬ 
ing  the  explorations  of  sevc'ral  expc'rts.  Sullice  it  for  me  to  say  that 
tlu'i’e  are  very  many  ruins  on  the  island — some  of  which  I  saw  and  to 
the  ('xtent  of  my  limited  time  and  ability  examined — the  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  and  general  plan  of  which  provide  irrefutable  evidence 
thatAlie  early  inhabitants  were  inlcdligi'nt  and  cultured  to  a  dc'gree 
more' than  surprising. 
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The  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  July 
miml)oi-  rc'inoclucos  in  full  the  text  of  Senator  Burton's  speech  on 
South  American  trade,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  memhership 
luncheon  on  July  lo,  1915.  The  Senator  had  recently  returned  from 
an  extensive  tour  of  South  Ameiica,  which  embraced  7  of  the  19 
Kepuhlics  of  that  continent.  Beinj;  a  keen  and  competent  (d)server 
he  oained  a  valuable  fund  of  information  relative  to  conditions 
exist inj;  in  these  countries,  as  well  as  a  new  knowledfte  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  sentiments  of  the  peojjle,  and  the  members  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  were  dee|)lr  impressed  with  his  thou<;htful  analysis 
of  the  situation  which  at  present  obtains  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  The  following;  ])ara<rraphs 
embody  a  few  of  the  most  strikin';  features  of  the  address: 

*  *  *  You  will  not  acquire  the  South  American  trade  by  any  jiiKhhm  jiuinmer 
exf  ursion;  by  yoin"  down  then'  and  makim;  a  visit.  You  will  not  acquire  it  by 
.selecting  it  as  a  dumi)in"  ynaind  for  your  surplus  ])rodmts,  as  an  incident  or  a  by- 
j)roduet  in  your  trade.  You  have  to  enter  upon  it  with  system  and  earnestnes..i  and 
•  ■arc.  It  is  ver>  desirable  to  e.stalilish  agencies  that  are  ])ermanent — branches.  ])er- 
hap.s — and  select  if  possible  men  who  are  wiliiiifr  to  <ro  there  and  .stay,  or  select  men 
in  South  America;  and  I  think  there  are  a  yreat  many  native  born  who  kno'w  the 
country,  who  will  be  loyal  to  you.  and  edicient  in  makiny  sales.  The  very  hiyhest 
development  in  thinys  that  make  for  increase  of  our  trade  then*  would  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  retail  stores  with  American  yoods. 

It  is  nece.''sary  to  ('liter  the  held  in  a  broad,  busine.sslike  way,  and  with  iiersistence. 
'riiouyh  le.ss  at  first,  v('ry  likely  profits  will  finally  be  considerably  laryer  than  at 
honu'  and  the  ultimate  rc'sults  altoyether  <yratifyiny. 

In  this  eoniK'ction  I  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  a  matter  of  national  policy.  We 
should  so  modify  our  so-ealk-d  national  trust  laws  that  the  smaller  dealers  can  ('om- 
biiie  in  maintaininy  ayencies  down  then',  even  thouyh  they  are  competitors.  That 
may  seem  like  a  strony  exprc'ssion  to  some  who  have  been  brouyht  up  on  the  atmos- 
phen'  of  competition,  but  we  ascribe  too  much  to  competition  as  a  helpful  or  creative 
force,  t.'oopc'ration  is  just  as  desirable.  I  am  surprised  that  some  of  our  leyislators 
do  not  take  coynizance  of  this;  That  the*  yiant  corporations  can  yo  into  this  field  and 
acconqilish  yn'at  results,  while  the  smaller,  the  minor  organizations,  can  not  enter 
b('caus('  they  can  not  jiay  the  initial  expense,  maintain  ('xpensive  ayencies.  and  take 
such  other  steps  as  are  nece.ssary  to  actpiire  the  trade.  Somethiny  similar  to  the 
cartels  of  (b'rmany  would  be  beneficial  for  our  foreiyn  trade. 

There  has  been  a  yrt'at  di.sadvanfaye  in  the  jiast,  due  to  the  lack  of  bankiny  fa(;ilities, 
and  there  an'  now  three  branches  of  the  Xational  City  Bank  oryanized,  two  of  which 
an'  a!r('ady  in  op('ration  in  South  America — one  at  Buenos  Aire.s.  one  ar  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  otlu'r  is  to  be  opened  at  Montevideo.  What  will  be  the  field  of 
op('ration  of  those  banks? 

First.  The  exchanyc's.  enabliny  sellers  there  and  purchasers  to  arranye  for  remit¬ 
tances  and  i)ayments  throuyh  American  banks. 
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lSo(.M)inl.  l)o])()sit  and  di.scountiiijj:  business,  in  which  flicy  will  lx*  in  coni|)(‘tition 
with  powerful  State  hanks.  a!.s)  Knslish.  (lennan,  FnMich.  ami  Italian  hanks. 

Third.  Th(‘  inainlenatice  of  coinnKTcial  a>;encie.s,  which  will  inform  pro.spective 
sellers  in  the  ITiited  Slates  of  tint  slandino  of  hiiyers-  the  same  kind  of  work  tliat  is 
now  done  hy  commercial  agencies,  jierhaps  a  little  more  in  dt-tail. 

Hnt  the  fourth,  and  the  most  important  in  the  lone  run.  will  he  makine  investments 
in  South  America.  Tin;  rales  of  interest  th(*y  chare<‘  in  some  of  their  linancial  insti¬ 
tutions  would  seem  to  you  fahulous,  and  that  u|Min  a  very  fair  (piality  of  risk;  say  10 
|)er  cent  for  an  ordinary  d'scounl.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  have  any  usury  laws 
there  or  not;  1  did  not  in(|uire;  hut  soinetinu's  they  charee  as  hiirh  as  111)  per  cent. 
Xow,  there  are  loans  upon  land,  loans  to  municipalities,  loans  to  elect ric-liehline 
com|ianies  and  street-car  compaides.  which  can  he  made  throu^dioul  South  America, 
and  every  loan  that  is  made  not  oidy  adds  to  American  ])reslige.  hut  leads  to  the 
sale  of  American  goods;  .so  we  should  in  every  jio.ssihle  way  give  liheral  assistance, 
as  has  alnnuly  Ixxm  done  hy  the  F(‘deral  reserve  act  and  as  was  ])roj)osed  hy  the 
monetary  coinmi.ssion.  to  tlm.-e  hanks  that  wish  to  estahlish  them.selves  with  hranches 
in  South  America. 

One  thing  seems  to  he  certain:  After  the  frightful  cost  and  waste  of  re.sources  hy 
this  war.  rales  of  interest  will  he  higher,  generally  spc'aking.  1  do  not  see  any  oiit- 
conu'  excejtl  that  caj)ital  will  he  harder  to  ohtain  for  new  enter])ris(‘s.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  I  trust  the  I’nited  Slates  may  hav(‘  a  sur])lus  of  loanable  funds  to  enlarge  the 
.scoj)e  of  our  commercial  o])erations. 

Our  better  relations  with  South  America  are  hut  a  j)art  of  our  larg(‘r  outlook  for  the 
whole  globe.  No  rme  now  is  heard  making  that  flippant  remark  that  a  I’nited  .States 
Senator  onci*  made:  ‘A\’hai  have  we  to  do  with  abroad?”  Our  affairs  an'  more  and 
more  matter  of  international  concern.  We  have  taken,  as  we  think,  the  lead  in  the 
cause  of  po|)ular  govc'rniiK'ut ,  faulty  as  it  may  he,  and  much  as  we  may  havi*  to  criti¬ 
cize  nevertheless  we  have  here  mon'  e(pial  o])portunily  than  exists  elsewhere.  We 
have  a  government  hasc'd  upon  the  four  corner  stones  of  liberty,  (xpiality,  justice, 
and  order.  We  have  goiu'  alu'ad  with  leaps  and  hounds  in  industrial  enterprises, 
su]>i)lying  our  home  market.  Now  w('  look  beyond  the  horizon  to  other  lands. 

We  hav«'  an  opportuidly  to  a.-<sume  a  leadership  in  the  world's  progrc'ss,  now  that 
oiH'-half  of  till'  |M'oj>h*  in  the  world  are  involved  in  a  war,  such  as  never  belonged  to 
any  country.  Our  success  will  he  detc'rmim'd  by  that  degree  in  which  w(‘  avoid  a 
|)olicy  of  narrowness  and  isolation  and  lake  u])  couragt'ously  llu'  res|)onsihilitie.s  of 
the  time  in  a  manner  worthv  of  citizens  of  this  great  Hepiihlie. 

Masterpieces  of  Aboriginal  American  Art,  the  third  of  the  series  of 
articles  under  this  title  contrihuted  to  Art  and  Archaeology  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  (\)  hy  Dr.  W.  II.  Holmes,  deals  with  the  architectural 
mozaic  work  of  the  altoriginal  Americans  in  Yucatan  and  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  The  ruined  temjdes  and  jtalaces  whicli  have 
been  found  in  certain  sections  of  Mexico  and  C’entral  America,  anto- 
•lating  the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  are  among  the  most  remarka- 
hlo  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  world  and  evidence  a 
progress  in  the  art  of  architecturid  emhcllishment  hy  the  ancient 
Mayas  that  is  almost  incredible  when  their  com])aratively  })rimitive 
state  of  civilization  is  considered.  The  following  ])aragra])hs,  taken 
from  Dr.  Holmes’s  interesting  article,  give  a  brief  descri])tion  of 
only  two  of  these  wonderful  relics. 

Architectural  mosaic  in  its  major  forms  probably  had  its  inception 
in  the  nonaesthetic  rather  than  in  the  aesthetic  })hases  of  the  art. 


Coui  trsy  of  Art  and  Ar«dun  oIo;fy. 

MOSAIC  M  ORK  OF  ABORIGINAL  AMERICANS. 

A  portion  of  the  mosaic  frieze  zone  of  the  “  House  of  the  tiovernor,”  I'xmal,  Yucatan,  showinp  the  remarkable  ovor-dwtr 
ornament,  the  line  of  reptilian  masks  above,  and  the  fret-lattice  Eroiind  below,  describetl  by  Dr.  \V.  II.  Holmes  in  the 
third  of  his  .series  of  articles.  “  Ma.steri)iece.sof  Aboriginal  .Vmerican  .\rt,”  in  .\rt  and  .\rcheology  (Washington,  1).  ( 


(’oiirt^'sy  «»r  Aii  ami  Arrha»'olo;;\ . 

A  SMALL  TAUT  OK  THK  "IIOKSK  OK  TIlK  NI  NS,”  KXMAI.,  Vl'CATAN. 

TlH‘pit  tui  (‘shu\\  s  only  t)M‘  foiilral  |>oi  t  ion  of  1  hr  innrr  fa(;iu!r  of  thr  oaslrrii  biiihliii^'of  ( hr  “  I  loiisr  of  I  hr  Nuns.*’  al  I  '  xtiial.  Tlir  ovri  -<!(mm  frai  iii  r  rinhudirs  li 
Kiral  rr|»!ilia!i  masks,  siipriposrd  one  upon  another,  described  by  Dr.  Jlolmes  in  Art  and  ArcheoU»^y  ( \N  ashington,  D  ('  ). 
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WIkmi  ill  early  times  slal)  was  laid  beside  slal)  to  walk  u|)oii,  or  bloek 
was  laid  uiioii  bloek  in  tlu'  incipienev  of  mural  eoiistruetiou,  mosaic 
(‘mbellislimeut  of  areliitectural  surfaces  had  its  birth,  and  to-day 
works  of  vast  magnitude  attest  the  fruition  of  this  low-born  art. 
Vet,  without  tin*  aid  of  sculptural  elaboration  masonry  must  have 
failed  as  a  means  of  artistic  ex|)ression.  ('olor  was  the  chief  resource 
of  tlie  artist  in  the  minor  forms  of  mosaic,  but  to  sculpture  is  due  in 
lar<;e  measure  the  splendid  cnaitions  of  tlu*  buildinj;  arts.  Without 
it.  for  example,  the  marvelous  ti'inph's  of  .lava.  India,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries,  and  western  Eurojic  would  be  uninterestinf',  though 
possibly  noble  jhles  of  masonry.  Indeed,  it  mav  even  be  questioned 
whether  without  the  insjiiration  of  nonessential  sculptural  embellish¬ 
ment  gnait  works  of  architecture  would  ever  have  come  into  being. 

In  this  field  the  native  American  buildei-s  had  made  remarkable 
progress  at  the  period  of  European  eomiuest  and  many  of  the  existing 
monuments  challenge  our  admiration.  Notwithstanding  the  rude 
state  of  a  culture  little  advanced  beyond  the  normal  limits  of  the 
stone  age,  the  sculpture  embellished  fa(;*ades  of  some  of  the  buildings 
of  Middle  America  are  master))i('ces  of  skill  and  taste — so  mature  in 
their  treatment,  in  fact,  that  in  contemplating  them  we  turn  in¬ 
stinctively  to  the  Old  World  for  prototypes,  a  search,  however,  not 
as  yet  rewarded  with  more  than  a  shadow  of  success. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Yucatan  afford  exam{)les  of  mural  tr  aitmiMit 
in  which  sculptural  mosaic  fairly  runs  riot.  The  gi'eat  buildings  are 
so  solidly  built  and  massive  that  <'ven  to-day  the  walls  are  intact  and 
in  some  instances  the  rot)fs  suj)))ort  the  full-grown  tro]>ical  forest, 
whose  great  roots  sink  deeply  into  the  massive  masonry.  The  so- 
called  ■* House  of  the  GoviTuor’’  in  the  ruined  city  of  Uxmal,  northern 
Yucatan,  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  Maya  pt'ojih*,  may  be 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  special  study,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  highest 
ty])e  of  American  mural  mosaic.  The  walls  of  this  building  are  of 
massive  and  very  coarse  concrete,  faced  within  and  without  with  the 
light-gray  limestone  of  the  surrounding  country.  'Phe  stones  are  laid 
in  the  main  with  nice  precisi(»n,  altln)ugh  without  close  attention  to 
the  breaking  of  joints  or  the  binding  coui*ses.  The  structure  is  320 
feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  width.  The  exterior  wall  surface  is  about 
26  feet  in  height,  and  is  divided  into  lower  and  upper  zones.  The 
lower  zone  is  (juite  ])lain,  excepting  a  narrow  hand  of  columnar  orna¬ 
ment  at  the  base,  and  is  pc'rfect  save*  the  doorways  which,  through 
the  loss  of  their  wocxlen  lintels,  hav(^  broken  out  above,  leaving  wide 
ragged  arches  which  penetrate  tin*  uj)per  decorated  area,  mutilating, 
in  many  cases,  the  handsome  overdoor  ornaments. 

The  two  zones  are  separated  by  a  bold  triple-membered  molding 
and  the  upper  is  crowned  by  a  ct)ping  of  two  wide  Haring  courses, 
and  a  carved  molding,  th<>  ui)per  course'  of  which  is  sculpture'd  to  rep- 
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rt“s(‘iit  a  plain  lillot,  about  wliich  a  second  fillet  is  skillfully  twined. 
()v(‘r  the  two  "i-eat  ])ortals  on  the  western  front  tliis  cornic(‘  is  elaho- 
ated  into  a  series  of  "rotesque  masks,  giviiifi  emphasis  to  these  unicpie 
architectural  features.  The  scul])tured  upper  zone,  which  juay  h<‘ 
rejianh'd  as  an  overj'rown  frei/.e,  is  about  10  feet  wide  and  extends 
entindy  around  the  buildinj;.  It  is  therefore  some  720  feet  in  len<itli 
and  embodies  in  its  ornamentation,  by  modern  estimate,  20,000  stones, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  carveil  into  s])ecial  and  often  into  elaborate 
naturalistic  shajies.  The  settinj;  of  the  whole  seems  a  wonderful  feat 
of  masonry,  yet  the  stones  an*  actually  (‘m])loyed  not  as  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  construction  of  the  buildinj;,  but  as  facing  )nerely  for 
the  massive  concn'te  walls  after  the  fashion  of  a  typical  mosaic. 
'I'liree  ])rinci])al  motives  are  emhodi('d  in  this  zom*  oi  ornament  tin* 
fri't.  the  lattice,  and  the  re])tilian  visage  of  Kukulkan,  siqiposed  to  l)e 
the  analofiue  of  Quetzalcoatl  of  M(‘xico.  The  dominant  feature  is 
the  doubh*  band  of  fretwork  which  meamh'rs  tin*  lattice  jiround. 
'Phis  ornament  is  restricted  to  the  lower  7  or  8  feet  of  the  s])ace  and 
is  bordered  above  in  the  main  by  a  series  of  re])tilian  masks  of  extra- 
onlinarv  d(*si^n  and  bold  and  ('ffe<*tive  execution.  'Phese  masks, 
shown  to  better  advantajji*  in  th(^  drawin<i,  are  not  carried  around  the 
building;  as  a  sim])le  border,  but  at  intervals  ])ass  obli(|uely  or  ver¬ 
tically  across  the  jieometric  held.  The  four  corners  of  the  huildinjf 
are  formed  of  a  V(*rtical  series  of  the  same  reptilian  visaj?es.  Special 
embellishments,  usually  human  lij^ures  with  j^reat  headdresses  and 
associated  symbolic  devices,  occur  over  doorways  and  at  intervals  on 
tin*  emls  and  sides,  <;ivin;j;  variety  to  tin*  effect. 

Althouiih  not  conformin';  in  many  resjiects  with  civilized  standards, 
and  especially  in  the  matters  of  consistency  and  unity,  the  desi<;n  as 
a  whole  indicates  a  people  of  well-matured  culture  and  exceptional 
tast(“,  as  well  as  of  ^reat  resources  and  splendid  enerj;y. 

The  boldness  and  surprisin';  elaboration  t)f  this  wonderful  facade 
are  well  shown  in  Plate  I,  which  includes  the  central  overdooi* 
ornament  of  the  huildinf;.  At  the  to]>  is  tlie  wide  copin",  and  next 
below  the  row  of  elaborate  scxdjitun'd  visages  rather  dimly  made 
out  hut  showing  the  jirojecting,  curved  snouts,  the  deep-set  eyes,  the 
squarish  ear  ornaments,  the  obscure  mouths  with  hooked  teeth,  and 
the  brow  band— a  two-hea<le<l  serpent,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  set 
a  stellar  orjiament  or  rosette.  Below  and  at  the  left  are  portions  of 
the  lattice  ground  and  three  of  the  great  frets  with  the  connecting 
stems  of  sriuare  stones  witli  ornamental  figures  cut  into  the  face  of 
each.  Toward  the  right  [side  of  the  jiicture  is  the  overdoor  ornament, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  efforts  of  the  Maya 
sculptor-architect.  The  <loorway  below  is  broken  out  through  the 
decay  of  the  wood  lintel.  This  overdoor  ornament  is  V-shaped  in 
general  outline,  suggesting  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  and  extends 
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fntm  lh('  nu'ilisil  molding  Ix'low  to  tlio  hasp  of  tin*  row  of  sorpontiiio 
mask  units  a1)ovp.  confonninf^  in  hnigth  to  throo  of  those  units.  The 
central  featun*  is  a  seuljitured  human  lij^ure,  ])raetieally  life  size*,  now 
hadly  luut ilate<l,  supporting  an  enormous  headdr(‘ss  with  gracefully 
drooping  plumi's.  In  the  miildle  jiortion  of  the  headdress  appears 
the  grotes(|ue  mask  so  often  found  thus  associated  in  Maya  sculptures, 
'riie  original  jiosition  of  the  head,  which  is  lost,  is  imlieated  by  a 
white  cross.  A  rihhed  cajic  covers  the  shoulders,  an  elahorate  orna¬ 
ment  ri'sts  uj)on  the  thorax,  and  an  ornamental  girdle  encircles  the 
straight  Ixxly  at  the  waist.  The  arms  and  legs  are  re])re.sented  hy 
stumjis  merely,  ainl  the  feet  ])r(d)ahly  rested  on  hracketlike  jirojee- 
tions.  parts  of  which  remain.  The  figure  is  sitting  in  the  downward 
sag  of  the  body  of  a  fwo-heaihxl  serjx'iit,  the  heads  of  which,  at  the 
right  ami  left,  show  the  usual  rejitilian  characters.  The  background 
of  th('  figure  consists  of  seven  horizontal  harlike  serpent  bodies 
terminatijig  at  the  right  and  left  in  heads  of  usual  type,  hut  much 
simjdified,  most  of  which  are  broken  jiartly  away.  Ih'tween  the  ser¬ 
pent  bars  are  rows  of  hii'roglyjdis,  ix)t  read,  and  doubtless  jx'ver  to 
he  read,  hut  probably  embodying  a  record  or  statimumt  regarding 
the  rulers  or  di'ities  to  whom  tlie  huilditig  was  (hxlicated  or  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  devoteil.  In  the  lower  h'ft-hand  corner  of  the  picture 
several  coui’ses  of  the  jilain  lower  wall  facing  ari'  se(*n,  and  on  oiu'  of 
the  stones  an*  imprints  of  the  mysterious  red  hand,  a  feature  of  not 
inficxpient  occurrence  among  the  ruins  of  Yucatan.  The  mosaiclike 
character  of  the  facing  of  the  huihling  is  wcdl  shown  in  this  jdace.  It 
a])jx'ars  that  the  wlxde  surface,  decorated  and  umlecoratixl,  could  he 
|u‘(‘led  off  Avithout  seriously  Aveaki'jung  the  conenTe  Avails  Avhicli,  in 
SOUK'  ])arts  of  the  stnicture,  are  1)  feet  thick.  Other  huihlings  in  the 
I  xinal  grouj)  are  of  luairly  I'qual  inten*st  as  illustrations  of  the  art 
mosaic,  ami  a  numher  of  the  cities  of  the  northern  peninsula  are 
e(|ually  AA'orthy  of  stmly. 

Plate  II  illustrates  a  section  of  the  fa(,‘ade  of  one  of  the  four  great 
buildings  of  the  quadrangle  knoAvn  as  the  ‘‘House  of  the  Nuns.’’ 
Here  again  are  seen  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  use  of  Avooden 
lintels  in  construction  and  the  sealing  of  the  facing  due  to  the  shaUoAV- 
ness  of  the  blocks.  The  geometric  groundwork  of  the  upper  Avail 
space  and  the  fret  and  latticcAvork  corresjiond  someA\hat  closely 
Avith  these  features  in  the  ‘‘House  of  the  GoA’crnor,”  aaIuIo  the  lofty 
ovenl(x)r  ornament  is  composed  of  four  or  five  gigantic  reptilian 
masks  superposed  one  upon  another.  What  the  croAvning  feature 
Avas  can  not  even  he  surmised. 

Fossil  Remains  in  the  Asphalt  Beds  of  California,  in  the  August  num¬ 
her  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bri.i.ETix,  is  a  short  account  of 
the  discoveries  of  fossil  remains  in  the  Rancho  La  Brea  asphalt 


(’ourlesy  of  tin*  Staiulanl  <H1  Bulletin. 

UANTHO  h\  BliEA'S  FOSSIL  HEDS. 

I  pi)er:  Tlip  laj;oon  at  Kaiiplio  I.a  Urea,  whose  surfaee  is  streaVe  I  with  oil  ami  where  gas  l)ubhles  are  seen  eseanini: 
throufh  the  water.  Tiie  hanks  of  the  lagoon  eonsist  to  a  larfre  e\tent  of  asphalt.  Center:  Th“  lo.-ality  where 
tile  principal  work  of  evcavatinj;  the  fossil  remains  h;vs  Iteen  ftoinc  on.  The  while  patches  in  the  asjthalt  show 
the  weatherrsl  hones  still  in  the  original  malri\.  Hottom:  Cniversity  of  California  workers  in  the  i)its  at  Uancho 
I-a  Urea.  Skeletal  remains  may  he  seen  in  the  left  center  and  lower  left  corner  of  the  picture. 


(''oiii't  nt'  tlu‘  Stuiidai'il  i>il  liulU'tii). 


'kull  (ifi>rt‘hi'<toric  wolf  (in  flip  rnivor.'ity  of  Cali- 
foniia's  collect  ion  1. 


ArliciU  ite-l  skeleton  of  prehistoric  wolf. 


HAXCIIO  LA  nUEA’S  FOSSIL  BEDS. 
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deposits,  based  on  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Bulletin.  The  following  is  an  Englisli  version: 

On  the  outiskirts  ctf  Los  Anj^eles,  California,  I'.  S.  A.,  are  located  the  Rancho  La  Rrea 
a.sphalt  beds,  where  recent  excavations  have  hronght  to  light  fossil  remains  of  fauna 
of  this  region  which  antedate  the  advent  of  man  hy  many  thousands  of  years.  In 
fact  these  skeletal  remains  are  those  of  birds  and  animals  which  in  some  ca.st»s  date 
back  to  the  Pleistocene  age,  many  of  them  being  now  extinct.  These  discoveries 
have  arouse<l  much  interest  among  scientists,  particidarly  since  Dr.  J.  (’.  Merriam,  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  published  various  articles  in  the  University  Press 
relative  thereto.  According  to  that  eminent  paleontologist,  the  La  Rrea  a.sphalt 
deposits  have  given  to  the  world  “one  of  the  most  nearly  complete  i)ictures  of  the 
fauna  of  a  given  region  at  a  given  period  that  has  thus  far  been  obtained.’’ 

During  the  ages  of  tbe  past,  even  as  at  [tresent,  petroleum  madt'  its 
way  up  from  strata  far  beneath  the  surface  through  crt'viees  and 
uattiral  chimneys  until  it  lay  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
tar  pools.  Even  now  small  mammals  and  Itirds  occasionally  become 
entangled  jind  are  caught  in  the  mire  of  petroleum  swpages,  showing 
the  methoil  by  which  these  animals  of  the  Pleistocene  E|)och  were 
entrappe<l.  Sinking  into  the  tar,  later  converted  into  asphalt  beds, 
the  skeletal  riunains  of  these  animals  have  been  remarkably  well  pre¬ 
served,  and  form  a  most  interesting  study  of  the  life  of  that  period. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  the  fossil  remains  unearthed  is  tlie  per¬ 
centage  of  carnivorous  birds  and  mammals,  a  phenomenon  explained 
hy  Dr.  Merriam  as  follows: 

III  addition  to  the  natural  accumulation  of  animal  remains  through  tin'  entangling 
of  creatures  of  all  kinds  by  accidental  encountering  of  the  tar.  it  is  apparent  from  a 
study  of  the  collections  obtained  that  some  extraordinary  influence  must  have  brought 
carniverous  animals  of  all  kinds  into  contact  with  the  asphalt  with  relative  greater 
freipiency  than  other  kinds  of  animals.  In  all  collections  that  have  bec'ii  (‘xamined 
the  number  of  carniverous  mammals  and  birds  rc'preseuted  is  much  gri'ater  than  that 
of  the  other  groujis.  A  rough  census  of  the  University  of  (,'alifornia  mammal  collection 
from  Rancho  La  Rrea  shows  more  representatives  of  the  Carnivora  than  there  are  of 
all  the  other  mammalian  orders  combined.  A  similar  proportion  of  carnivorous 
birds  has  been  noted  by  Milh'r  in  the  .same  collections.  This  is  apparently  to  be  ex- 
jilained  by  a  peculiar  procc^ss  of  si'lection,  which  may  be  .seen  in  operation  about  tar 
pools  at  the  presc'ut  time.  Whenever  an  animal  of  any  kind  is  caught  in  the  tar  it.s 
struggles  and  cries  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  carnivorous  mammals  or  birds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  trapjied  creature  acts  as  a  most  ellicient  lure  to  bring 
these  predacious  animals  into  the  soft  tar  with  it.  It  is  not  improbabh'  that  a  single 
small  bird  or  mammal  struggling  in  the  tar  might  be  the  means  of  entra])ping  several 
carnivores,  which  in  turn  would  naturally  serve  to  attract  still  others.  The  .suggestion 
that  struggling  animals  have  served  as  a  nearly  continuous  lure  for  Carnivora  seems 
to  be  the  only  theory  by  which  we  can  explain  the  remarkable  entangled  masses  of 
carnivore  bones  which  have  been  entombed  in  several  places.  In  the  first  excava¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  the  University  of  California  a  bed  of  bones  was  encountered  in 
which  the  number  of  saber-tooth  tiger  and  Wolf  skulls  together  averaged  20  per  cubic 
yard.  More  recently  in  the  excavations  carried  on  by  Oi'cidental  College  a  nearly 
circular  depression  about  :$  by  ti  feet  in  diameter  contained  i:i  individuals  of  the 
saber-tooth,  lion,  and  wolf  in  a  depth  of  8  feet. 
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The  bone  ]>its  of  Rancho  La  Brea  have  given  up  ample  evidence 
tliat  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch  southern  California  was  the  home  of 
large  animals.  There  have  been  found,  besides  skeletal  remains  of 
most  of  the  meat-eating  animals  that  exist  in  the  region  to-day, 
hones  of  birds  and  mammals  foreign  to  the  locsility  now,  and  to  any 
other  locality  on  this  ])lanet  at  ])resent.  Many  were  of  gigantic;  pro¬ 
portions,  weird  exagg(;rations  of  prescMit-day  representatives.  The 
elephant,  the  mastodon,  and  members  of  the  camel  family  seem  to 
have  gathered  about  the  watc'r-holes  of  Southern  California  during  the 
Pleistocene  age. 

The  Mangosteen  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  tlie  August  number  of 
Tlie  Journal  of  Heredity,  Washington,  1).  C.,  which  ought  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  horticulturists  and  fruit  growers  generally  through¬ 
out  the  countries  of  tropical  America.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  David 
Fairchild,  Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge,  Oflice  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Wsushington,  1).  C. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  agents  of  tlie  ollice  of  wliich  Mr.  Fairchild 
is  the  head,  and  who  are  known  as  Agricultural  Explorers,  to  seek 
out  and  investigate  useful  exotic  jilants  that  grow  in  any  jiart  of  the 
known  world  with  the  object  of  introducing  their  culture  into  the 
Cnited  States  whenever  they  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  countiv  or  in  any  of  its  insular  possessions. 
In  the  course  of  their  varied  investigations  these  explorers  visit  many 
unfrecpiented  parts  of  the  earth,  and  as  a  result  of  their  labors  the 
variety  of  products  of  the  fields  and  orchards  of  the  country  has  been 
materialh'  augmented. 

.Vmong  the  notable  exotic  fruits  recently  investigated  is  the  mango¬ 
steen,  a  fruit  which,  outside  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  the  Moluccas,  is  very  rare  and  much  sought  after.  According 
to  Mr.  Fairchild’s  account,  the  mangosteen  is  the  “cjueen  of  fruits,” 
and  it  is  his  opinion  that  with  careful  and  intelligent  effort  the  tree 
may  be  cultivated  successfully  in  many  of  the  trojiical  regions  of  the 
Americas.  Of  this  delicious  fruit  and  the  tree  upon  which  it  grows 
he  writes: 

The  inani'osteen,  though  belonging  to  the  category  of  a  strictly  tropical  fruit,  is 
90  different  from  the  majority  of  them  as  to  deserve  the  9j)ecial  place  accorded  to  it 
by  all  who  have  ever  tasted  its  snowy  white  pulp.  It  outranks  in  delicacy,  if  not  all 
other  fruits  in  the  world,  certainly  all  others  of  the  tropical  zone,  and  it  is  a  joy  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  palate  to  feast  on  mangosteens. 

This  delicious  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  mandarin  orange,  round  and  slightly 
flattened  at  each  end,  with  a  smooth,  thick  rind,  rich  red  purple  in  color,  with  here 
and  there  a  bright,  hardened  drop  of  the  yellow  juice  which  marks  some  injury  to 
the  rind  when  it  was  young.  As  these  mangosteens  are  sold  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies — heaped  up  on  fruit  baskets  or  made  into  long,  regular  bunches  with  thin 
strips  of  braided  bamboo — they  are  as  strikingly  handsome  as  anything  of  the  kind 
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ciiuld  well  be.  but  it  is  only  when  the  fruit  is  oj)ene<l  that  its  real  beauty  is  seen. 
The  rind  is  thick  and  touirh.  and  to  <ret  at  the  pulp  inside  reciuires  a  circular  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  lift  the  toji  half  off  like  a  cap.  ex])osini;  the  white  segments, 
five.  six.  or  seven  in  number,  lying  loose  in  the  cu]).  The  cut  surface  of  the  rind  is 
of  a  most  delicate  ])ink  color  and  is  studded  with  small  yellow  ])oints  formed  by  the 
drops  of  exuding  juice.  As  you  lift  out  of  this  ciij).  one  l)y  one,  the  delicate  segments, 
which  are  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  a  mandarin  orange,  the  light  pink  sides  of 
the  cup  and  the  veins  of  white  and  yellow  embedded  in  it  are  visible.  The  sejuirate 
segments  are  between  snow  white  and  ivory  in  color  and  arc  covered  with  a  delicate 
network  of  libers,  while  the  side  of  each  segment  where  it  presses  against  its  neighbor 
is  tran.slucent  and  slightly  tinged  with  ])ale  green.  As  one  poises  the  dainty  bit  of 
snowy  fruit  on  hi.s  fork,  and  looks  at  the  empty  ])ink  ctij)  from  which  it  has  been  taken, 
he  hardly  knows  whether  the  delicate  flavor  or  the  beautiful  coloring  of  the  fruit 
j)leases  him  the  more,  and  he  invariably  stops  to  admire  the  rapidly  deepening  color 
of  the  cut  rind  as  it  changes  on  exi)osure  to  the  air  from  ])ink  to  brown. 

The  texture  of  the  mangosteen  pidp  much  rc.^embles  that  of  a  well-ripened  plum, 
oidy  it  is  .so  delicate  that  it  melts  in  your  mouth  like  a  bit  of  ice  cream.  The  flavor 
is  (piite  indescribably  delicious,  and  resembles  nothing  you  know  of,  and  yet  reminds 
you,  with  a  long  after  taste,  of  all  sorts  of  creanns  and  ices.  There  is  nothing  to  mar 
the  perfection  of  this  fntit,  unless  it  be  that  the  juice  from  the  rind  forms  an  indelible 
stain  on  a  white  napkin.  Even  the  seeds  are  partly  or  wholly  lacking  and  when 
j)r(isent  are  so  thin  and  small  that  they  are  no  trouble  to  got  rid  of. 

The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit  was  once  supposed  to  be  able  to  live  nowhere  outside 
of  the  Malay  region.  It  has  in  recent  years,  however,  shown  itself  capable  of  acclima¬ 
tization  in  many  tropical  regions  remote  from  its  original  home,  and  it  has  even  fruited 
in  the  unnatural  conditions  of  an  English  greenhouse. 

The  mangosteou  is  iu  no  way  related  to  the  mango,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  tliought  to  be  from  its  name.  Its  foliage  is  of  an  even  richer 
dark  green  than  that  of  the  orange,  and  its  individual  leaves  are  not 
wholly  unlike  those  of  the  rubber  jdant,  though,  as  a  rule,  smaller. 
The  regular,  rounded  crown  is  strikingly  characteristic  and  there  are 
no  more  beautiful  fruit  trees  in  the  Tropics  than  the  mangosteens.  It 
has  probably  been  in  cultivation  for  centuries  among  the  fruit-loving 
inhabitants  of  Java  and  Malacca,  although  the  absence  of  any  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  would  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary.  Perhaps  in  its 
wild  state  it  was  so  nearly  perfect  that  no  attempts  to  improve  it 
have  ever  been  made. 

The  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  Tropics— contimms  Mr.  Fairchild— is  surely  worth 
the  careful  consideration  of  any  government  which  owns  territory  suitable  for  its  cul¬ 
ture  that  is  within  easy  reach  by  steamer  of  a  big  market.  The  United  States,  since 
its  acquisition  of  Porto  Itico  and  the  Canal  Zone,  is  now  in  this  position  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  establishment  of  this  fruit  as  an  industry  deserve  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  Trials  of  an  extensive  character  should  be  carefully  worked  out,  large 
mimbers  of  plants  ought  to  be  started  in  differtuit  localities,  and  the  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion  of  experts  be  given  it.  The  establishment  of  the  mangosteen  as  a  minor  industry 
in  our  tropical  dependencies,  should  it  prove  a  possibility,  would  be  of  very  important 
commercial  advantage  to  the  iidiabitanls  and  would  ])ut  within  reach  of  our  fruit¬ 
eating  public  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  hard,  tough  rind  the  fruit  has  very  good  shipping 
<iualities,  Mr.  Fairchild  citing  instances  where  mangosteen  fruits 
Hull.  2—15 - 8 
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MANCOSTKKN  TKKK  IN'  LOMBOK,  DI  TCH  KAST  INIHKS. 

Till'  life  likes  a  larnc  amount  of  water  about  its  roots,  but  this  water  must  not  be  staKuaut.  Most  of  tlie  failures  iu 
eultivatiou  a))j)ear  to  be  due  to  overl<K)kiu>’  this  requirement.  If  it  is  i)roi)erly  attended  to  the  luauKosteen  will 
endure  a  eousiderable  variety  of  soils  and  climates,  and  experiments  made  diirini;  the  last  (!eneration  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  its  acclimatisation  in  various  parts  of  the  American  Tropics. 


<'oMrtfs>-  of  Miniiiir  niHl  Kii^rififfriiiff  World. 
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(Icm'ral  view  of  llic  ri'diiclion  works,  sliops,  storehouses,  and  dwelliiifts  of  llie  New  ^’ork  ik  lloiuliiriis  Hosario  Miiiiiit;  Co.  at  .<aii  Jiiancilo,  Honduras. 
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W(TO  carried  1)V  Dutch  vessels  for  25  days  witluuit  their  decayinjj. 
XuuHTous  e.\))erinieiits  in  tlie  culture  of  the  trees  in  the  Far  F^ast 
are  cited,  notably  those  in  Sinji;a])ore.  Saigon,  and  in  ('evlon.  There 
are  said  to  he  at  Lai  Thiou,  not  far  fr<  in  the  city  of  Saigon,  ('ochin 
(’hina.  what  are  jirohahly  tin*  largi'st  inangosteen  orchards  in  tin* 
world,  comprising  .‘tOO  to  400  tr(*es.  In  ('evlon  one  orchard  of  2o 
trc'cs,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fairchild's  visit  in  1002,  was  a  jironounced 
success.  The  possibility  of  the  trees  living  outside  of  their  own  home* 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  Trees  are  growing  and  have 
fruited  well  in  Trinidad  and  damaica  in  the  West  Indies,  and  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  shipped  from  there  to  London.  In  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  on  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Maui,  mangosteeu  trees  fruit 
regularly,  bearing  good  sized  specimens  of  excellent  flavor.  There 
are  a  number  of  trees  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  of  the  Philipjiines,  and 
even  in  islands  much  farther  north,  and  fruit  is  shipped  to  Manila  in 
the  season.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Fairchild  writes: 

A  thoroairh  expcriinontal  .stiuly  of  the  subject  would  doul>tlosH  show  po.ssihilities 
that  can  not  now  he  seen.  At  present,  however,  it  i.s  jierfectly  safe  to  say  that  tliere 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  dissemination  of  this  (pieen  of  tropical  fruits  throujjhout  the 
wannest  parts  of  the  American  (.'oiitinents,  and  that  if  it  can  he  >rrowii  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  within  easy  .«hip])in<;  distance  of  United  States  markets  the  connoisseurs 
of  this  country  will  have  added  to  their  menu  a  fruit  which  has  been  long acknowh'd^ed 
by  many  as  the  most  delicately  llavored  in  the  world. 

New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  by  J.  M.  DeHart,  in 
Mining  and  Engineering  World,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
construction  and  etpiipment  of  the  stamp  mill  of  this  progressive 
enterprise  located  at  San  Juancito,  Honduras. 

According  to  the  accotint,  the  mill  was  originally  designed  to  treat 
200  dry  tons  of  ore  jter  day  by  the  all-slime  process,  but  by  numerous 
adjustments  it  has  already  reached  a  tonnage  of  350  per  day,  and 
for  the  year  1914  shows  a  general  average  of  300  dry  tons  daily.  In 
arriving  at  this  general  average  the  three  months  of  the  dry  season, 
when  power  is  short  and  the  daily  tonnage  seldom  runs  in  excess  of 
200.  are  included. 

Mr.  DeHart  goes  into  full  iletails  of  constructi<»n.  ecpiipment,  and 
method  of  treatment  of  the  ore  in  his  account,  which  is  rather  tech¬ 
nical  in  character  but  doubtless  of  great  interest  to  mining  engineers 
and  experts.  The  following  excerpts,  dealing  with  the  source  of 
power  for  the  mill,  the  management,  housing  of  employees,  etc.,  an* 
perliaj)s  of  more  interest  to  the  layman: 

All  pow<‘r  for  mine,  mill, and  all  auxiliary  departments  is  furnished  l)y  two  hydro¬ 
electric  plants.  At  one  jilant  the  head  is  about  1.350  feet,  and  at  the  other,  where 
the  same  water  as  was  u.sed  in  the  first  plant  is  used  over  again,  the  head  is  about 
500  feet.  About  10,000  feet  of  wooden-llume  lines  convey  the  water  from  mountain 
sources  to  the  penstock  of  the  seconil  plant.  In  1014  the  ])laiits  prodticed  an  average 
of  048  horsepower  i)er  day  at  a  co.st  of  abotit  54  cents  per  hor.sepower-day.  The  plants 
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The  aliove  picture  shows  a  topographical  ' 


'  of  the  company’s  holdings  at  San  Juanoito,  Honduras. 
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are  capable  of  producing  about  three  times  as  mucli  power  as  the  general  average  for 
1014  and  without  any  additional  operating  expenses.  *  *  * 

A.  G.  Greeley  is  general  business  agent  of  the  company  in  Honduras,  and  A.  R. 
Gordon,  E.  M.,  is  its  manager,  and  they  are  assisted  by  a  very  competent  staff  of 
technically  trained  and  experienced  men  from  the  I'nited  States  as  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments.  All  foreign  employees  are  housed  by  the  company,  the 
married  men  in  comfortable  family  houses  and  the  .single  men  in  rooming  houses. 
All  single  men  are  fed  at  the  company’s  inc.-is  at  comi)any's  expense.  Married  men 
have  houses  completely  furnished  and  a  board  allowance  of  about  $16  per  month. 

The  property  of  the  company  is  situated  about  125  miles  from  Amapala,  the  port 
of  entry  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  transportation  facilities  are  still  the  most  primitive, 
mule  back  and  oxcart  being  the  methods  employed.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
company  has  transported  numerous  pieces  weighing  in  exce.ss  of  5  tons. 

In  all  its  work  the  company  enjoys  the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  Government 
of  Honduras,  and  nothwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions  attending  operations,  by 
etlicient  and  intelligent  management  and  keeji'ng  pace  with  modern  mining  and 
milling  methods  it  shows  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  with  encouraging  jwospects 
for  the  future. 

A  Garden  of  Serpents,  in  the  Seiontilio  Amorioan  of  May  15,  1915, 
is  an  abstract  of  an  article  whicli  ajtpeared  recently  in  Iberica,  an 


(’ourtt*>y  of  SflontMlf  AtiuTioMii. 

SOME  I.N'Il.MtIT.VXTS  OK  THE  C.VKDEN  OK  SEUPENTS. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  poi.souoiis  snakes  of  llrazil  are  to  lie  found  in  the  ‘‘(iarden  of 
.Serpents’’  at  Itiilantan,  the  principal  families  lieinn  the  liothrops  and  theCrotales,  or  rattle¬ 
snakes. 

illustrated  inatrazine  published  in  Tortosa,  Spain,  and  written  by 
Jacques  Boyer.  The  subject  of  the  article  is  an  institution  of  Brazil 
which  is  unique,  as  may  be  ‘lathered  from  the  following  reproduction 
of  the  abbreviated  account  in  the  Scientilic  American: 

In  the  Serothorapic  Iii.sfitute  of  Brazil,  which  occupies  a  tract  of  700  acres  at  Hutan- 
tan.  Dr.  Vital  Brazil  ]>roduce.s  serums  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  effects  of 


TIIK  ti.VHDEX  (JF  SERFEXTS  AT  lU  TAXTAX,  BHAZIE. 

The  Serotherapic  Inslitiilc  occupies  a  tract  of  7(itl  acres  of  laud  at  Hutantan,  lirazil.  where  serums  for  the 
cure  and  iweventiouof  the  etfects  of  snake  liitesare  jwoduced.  The  snakes  used  in  prejjarinK  the  serums 
are  kept  in  the  small  park  shown  in  the  u|)per  ])icture,  containim;  numerous  dome-shaped  shelters,  which 
is  surrounded  hy  a  wall  and  a  ditch  filled  with  water.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  houses  in  which  arc 
kept  the  smaller  animals  for  experimental  purposes. 
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■^nakfbites.  The  snakes  used  in  ])rej)arin"  the  sernins  are  kept  in  a  small  park,  con¬ 
taining  numerous  dome-shaped  shelters,  which  is  .surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch 
tilled  with  water.  Other  specimens  are  kept  in  a  similar  park  near  the  main  build- 
ine.  in  order  to  study  their  habits,  favorite  food,  the  very  diver.se  venomous  prop¬ 
erties  of  various  species,  and  the  be.st  method  of  esca])inu’  their  attacks.  The  hot  and 
moi.st  fore.sts  of  Brazil  contain  many  venomous  .serpents,  but  the  .sliehte.st  noise  alarms 
the  peaceful  and  timid  reptiles,  which  attack  oidy  those  persons  and  animals  that 
tread  on  them  or  destroy  their  lairs.  The  i)rincipal  families  are  the  IJothrops  and 
the  Crotales,  or  rattlesnakes.  The  Hothrops'  venom  decompost's  the  blood  and  pro¬ 
duces  internal  hemorrha<re.  with  inten.se  consreslion  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain, 
while  the  venom  of  the  Crotales  i)aralyzes  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  vision, 
and  usually  causes  death  within  24  hours.  Each  venom  re<iuires  its  special  antidote. 
Dr.  Brazil  prepares  a  serum  for  each,  and  also  a  polyvalent,  or  compound  .serum,  which 
is  effective  against  all  Brazilian  snake  venoms,  for  use  when  the  species  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  snake  is  unknown. 

The  serums  are  obtained  from  young  and  .sound  horses  and  a.sses,  which  receive, 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days,  injections  of  venom.  increa.sing  from  one-twentieth 
milligram  to  1  gram.  A  year's  treatment  is  refiuired  to  produce  perfect  immunity 
and  an  effective  scrum.  The  i)olyvalent  .serum  is  obtained  by  injecting  the  venoms 
of  Bothrops  and  Crotales  alternately.  The  animals  thus  immunized  furnish  anti¬ 
venom  serum  for  a  long  time  if  they  receive  a  fresh  injection  of  venom  after  each 
extraction'!’ of  serum.  Tid:es  of  serum,  with  hypodermic  syringes,  are  sent  gratui¬ 
tously  to  hospitals,  munic'ijjalities.  and  poor  j)atients.  Others  are  .sold  at  low  prices 
or  exchanged  for  live  snakes.  In  J!»i:f  al  out  !)t0  tubes  of  rattlesnake  .s('rum.  800  of 
Bothrops  serum,  and  d.'jOO  of  i)olyvalent  seiaim  were  distributed,  and  4. .500  snakes 
were  received.  Serums  for  i)est.  diphtheria,  and  tetanus  also  are  i)roduced  by  the 
usual  methods. 

Trade-marks  in  Latin  American  countries  is  ti  tinioly  articlo  in  the 
Aiifjust  lo,  191.5,  issue  of  Tlie  Nation’s  Business.  Tlie  subject  is  one 
that  is  of  the  greatest  iniportance  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  exjforters  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  is  admirably  dealt  with  in  a  general 
way  by  Dr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  editor 
of  The  Nation's  Business,  in  this  article, 
tlie  salient  features  of  which  are  herewith 
reproduced. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  legal 
I)oint  of  view  as  to  the  owner.-ihip  of  trade-marks  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the  I'nited  .States.  In  our  own 
country,  in  accordance  with  the  common  la  v,  u.se  is 
the  l)asis  of  ])roperty  in  a  mark  and  registration  is 
mer(“ly  an  additional  means  of  j)rotecting  such  i)ro|)- 
erty  right  acquired  by  use.  The  point  of  view  in  the 
Latin  .\merican  countries  is  railically  different.  There 
the  rights  in  a  trade-mark  ])roceed  entirely  from  the 
law  and  depend  ui)on  the  registration,  the  latter  usti- 
ally  being  granted  without  any  investigation  of  the 
right  to  its  use,  although  after  certain  notice  to  tho.«e 
interested.  In  Latin  America,  when  once  accomi)li.shed.  registration  is  final  against 
later  comers.  This  .shows  how  much  more  important  registration  is  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  than  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  procedure  is  not  very  different  in  each 
case.  The  courts  of  the  L'nited  States,  however,  have  more  latitude  than  tho.se  of 
South  America  where  litigation  arises. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  AKGEN- 
TINE  TKADE-MAHK. 

This  mark  is  used  l)y  a  large  estab¬ 
lishment  which  makes  a  s|)ecialt y 
of  wearing  apparel  for  women. 
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A  (Iccipioii  iiulicatin?  a  change  of  attitiuloof  the  Argentine  eoiirt->i  in  this  matter 
of  trade-marks  is  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate  (on  the 
atithority  of  the  Boletin  delaC’amara  Sindical  de  Comereio).  A  foreitrn  firm,  importini: 
movinir-pietnre  films  hearing  a  certain  trade-mark,  had  its  gcMxls  seized  tij)on  apj)li- 
oation  to  the  court  of  an  .\rgentinian  who  had  already  registered  this  mark  in  Buenos 
Ain'S.  The  foreign  company  sued  for  a  nullification  of  the  mark,  claiming  that 
although  they  were  not  [the  owners  they  had  been  "prejudiced  by  the  u.se  of  a  mark 
which  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  granted  contrary  to 
law."  The  judge  nonsuited  the  action  on  the  grounds 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  registered  the  mark  and 
the  defendant  had.  This  decision  of  the  local  court 
has  now  been  re%ersed  by  the  Argentine  Federal 
Court  of  .\pp(‘als.  Thus  any  manufacturer  or  trader, 
whether  or  not  owner  of  an  identical  or  similar  mark, 
who  is  "])rejudiced  by  the  use  of  a  mark  given  to  a 
third  party,’’  may  bring  suit  at  law.  The  British 
Board  of  Trade  .lournal  regards  this  decision  as  of 
very  great  significance  to  foreign  individuals  and  firms 
doing  business  in  .\rgentina. 

rnle.ss  the  a|)plicant  for  re,iri.stration  in  Latin  .\mer- 
ica  appears  per.sonally,  the  .services  of  a  ])roperly 
(jualified  attorney,  familar  with  the  laws  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  are  always  neces.sary.  This  law  oliicial  will  con¬ 
duct  the  entire  operation  which  is  not  practh'able  for  a  private  individual.  In 
almost  all  the  Latin  .Vnu'rican  countries  the  duration  of  a  trade-mark  is  10  years  or 
more  and  is  generally  rcne.vable.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fee  demauded  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  certain  conditions  is  re(|uired  regarding  the  ]»a])er  ui)on  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  made,  and  a  stamp  fee,  varying  in  amount.  The  fees  .sho  w  a  very  w  ide  varia¬ 
tion.  those  of  .\rgentina,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Paraguay  clo.sely  ap])roximating 
charges  in  the  United  States.  The  registration  fee  of  Honduras,  Siho.  is  identical  with 
that  in  our  own  country.  One  dollar  and  a  (piarter  will  register  a  ])atent  in  Brazil  for 
a  jteriod  of  15  years,  while  Bolivia  charges  its  owners  of  patents  .Sl.tfo  (‘ach  year  of 
duration.  Uruguay, 

Peru,  Cuba,  and  Co¬ 
lombia  charge  betw('en 
SlO  and  sl5.  ami  the 
fees  of  the  remaining 
countries  d  vindle  from 
•SB)  to  -SI. 25,  the  mini¬ 
mum  charged  by  Brazil . 

<  )ne  residt  of  the  dif- 
h'rence  in  recpiin'inents 
for  registration  of  trade¬ 
marks  in  Latin  .\merica 
and  the  United  States 
has  been  that,  in  many 
ca.ses,  trade-marks  have 
b(‘en  registered  by  tin- 
scrupulous  jicnsons  before  the  American  merchants  owning  them  arrive  on  the  scene. 
The  latter  could  not  bring  their  goods  into  a  Latin  .\merican  country  without  first 
buying  off  .some  .sharper  who  had  already  fraudulently  registered  the  merchant’s  trade¬ 
mark.  The  difliculty,  of  course,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  one  who  registers  the 
trade-mark  first  in  South  .Vmerica  is  the  one  entitled  to  use  it,  whereas  in  the  United 
.'^tatf's  it  is  the  one  who  actually  uses  the  trade-mark  first  who  is  entitled  to  its  future  use. 


A  Sl'ECl.VL  nUAND  OF  I'AHAGl  AYAN  TKA. 


.VIlliout:h  unraniiliiir  to  lea  drinkers  in  the  I'nited  States,  this  trade¬ 
mark  is  wideiy  known  in  the  fount ries  of  .Sotith  .Vmerica  where  Para- 
cnayan  tea  is  extensiveiy  used. 


AN  AHtiENTINE  TitAUE- 
MARK. 


.V  desicn  empioyed  ity  a  company 
whicti  manufactures  ruhiter  appa¬ 
ratus  lor  atttomoitiies. 
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Speaking  of  tliis  fraiuliilent  use  of  trade-marks  l>y  ])laekinailers  who  trade  on  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  North  Americans,  an  oltieial  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
said  recently: 

“The  laws  on  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  in  Latin  American  countries  are 
not  substantially  different  from  those  in  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States. 
They  assume  generally  that  when  a  trade-mark  is  presented  for  “deposition”  the  one 
presenting  it  is  the  bona  lide  inventor  or  owner.  Trade-marks  are  therefore  registered 
without  (|uestion.  The  real  owner  may  appear  later  to  lind  that  he  has  been  fraudu¬ 
lently  done  out  of  his  property,  but  there  is  no  redress  for  it  except  through  the  tedious 
])roce.s.ses  of  law,  more  tedious  in  Latin  America  than  in  the  United  States.” 

The  methods  of  the  trade-mark  sharpers  are  simjile.  They  watch  for  new  trade¬ 
marks  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  when  one  appears  they  immediately 
register  it.  I,ater  they  sell  out  to  the  real  owner  when  he  wishes  to  register  his  own 
j)roperty.  It  is  the  ojnnion  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  oflicial  already  quoted  that 
the  best  way  for  an  .American  to  proceed  would  be  first  to  ascertain  whether  his  trade¬ 
mark  would  have  any  value  in  the  Spanish.  Probably  it  would  not.  Hut  a.ssume  it 
would.  If  it  had  not  been  fraudulently  registered  by  some  one  else,  the  merchant 
should  register  it.  If  already  .stolen  from  him,  he  should  adoj)t  a  new  trade-mark  for 
the  Latin  American  country. 

A  recent  occurrence  in  Argentina  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  nece.ssity 
for 'early  registration.  .\  prominent  .American  automobile  company  found  that  its 
trade-mark  had  been  registered  by  an  unatithorized  person  who  is  now  demanding  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  transferring  the  trade  mark  to  the  manufacturers,  and  in  case 
his  terms  are  not  met  he  threatens  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  automobile.  The  com¬ 
pany  therefore  is  compelled  to  choose  between  paying  an  exorbitant  amount  for  the 
privilege  of  using  its  own  mark  or  engaging  in  expensive  litigation — that  is,  unless  it 
changes  the  mark. 

At  a  meeting  in  Huenos  .Aires  several  years  ago  the  Pan  American  Union  drew  up  a 
plan  designed  to  get  rid  of  this  difliculty  and  protect  Latin  American  merchants  as 
well  as  those  of  the  United  States.  This  convention  provides  for  two  international 
offices  for  the  registration  of  trade-marks,  one  in  Ilabana  for  the  northern  group  and 
one  in  Huenos  Aires  for  the  southern  group,  llegistration  in  one  of  these  offices  means 
simultaneous  registration  in  all  the  countries  contained  in  the  group.  The  convention 
has  now  ):oen  ratified  by  enough  of  the  countries,  less  one  in  the  northern  group,  to 
become  effective,  of  cour.se  after  the  proper  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  the  countries 
concerned.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  one  more  necessary. 

In  many  cases  it  would  ])robably  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  American  merchants 
to  have  their  trade-marks  changed  into  Spanish.  The  I,atin  American,  no  more  thai 
anyone  else,  likes  to  go  into  a  .shoj)  and  ask  for  an  article  tlie  name  of  which  he  can  not 
pronounce.  For  example,  it  is  more  dillicult  for  the  Latin  American  lady  to  pronounce 
“AA’alk-Over”  when  .she  wants  that  i  rand  of  shoes,  than  for  the  average  American  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  the  famous  (ialician  fortress  “Przmysl.”  The  adoption  of  new 
trade-marks  w'ould  avoid  all  difficulties.  The  South  American  republics  are  not 
manufacturing  countries  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  here.  The  persons  who 
file  trade-marks  belonging  to  others  therefore  are  not  likely  to  have  any  intention  to 
manufacture  the  goods  and  sell  them.  They  register  them  for  the  purpose  of  black¬ 
mail.  If  new  trade-marks  are  registered,  this  difficulty  is  obviated. 

The  various  offices  of  registration,  from  which  full  information  can  be  secured,  are: 

.Argentina,  La  Direccion  de  Patentes  y  Marcas,  Huenos  .Aires. 

Holivia,  Mini.sterio  de  Instruccion  Publica  y  Fomento,  Notario  de  Hacienda.  La 
Paz. 

Hrazil.  Junta  Commercial,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

»  hili.  .Sociedad  Nacional  de  .Agricultura,  Santiago. 

t  olombia,  De.spacho  de  Hacienda,  Hogota. 

<'osta  Rica,  Secretaria  de  Fomento.  San  Jose. 
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Secrotaria  do  Airrioiiltura.  Iiuliistria.  y  Comoroio.  Ilabana. 

F^ouador.  Miiii.-storio  do  Fia<  i(Mida.  (^lito. 

Giiatoinala.  Soorotaria  <lo  E'tado  on  ol  l>ospaolio  do  I'oinonto.  Oficiiia  do  Maroas. 
(Juatoinala. 

Honduras.  Soorotaria  do  I-'omonto.  T(‘suoiyaIpa. 

Moxioo.  Soorotaiia  do  Estado  y  dol  Dospacho  ilo  l-’oinouto.  » 'oloni/acion  o  Iiidiis- 
tria.  Oliciiia  do  Patontos  y  Maroa.s.  Moxict)  City. 

Xicarairua.  Minisiorio  do  I'cnnonto.  Managua. 

I’anaina.  Soorotaria  do  l-'oiiionto.  Ilanio  do  Patontos  y  Maroas,  I’aiiama. 

I’araiinay.  .Innta  do  Crodito  Pid)liro.  .\.ssnncion. 

I’orn.  Ministorio  do  Eoniotito.  I.ima.  or  any  IVrin  ian  consnlato  ironoral. 

Salvador.  Olioina  do  Patontos.  San  Salvador. 

Poininioan  Roi)nl>lio.  Ministorio  do  Foinonto  y  ( )hras  Pnhlioas.  Santo  Doiniinro. 

Uniirnay.  Ministorio  do  Indnstrias.  Trabajo  d  Instrnooion  Pnblioa,  Ofioina  do 
Maroas  do  Eabrioa.  Montovidoo. 

Vonoznola.  Ministorio  do  Foinonto.  Kamo  do  Priviloyio  o  Patontos  do  Indnstrias. 
Caraoas. 

Uncle  Sam  Takes  a  Hand,  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  John  Oliver 
La  (loree  in  the  Aurrust  nninber  of  the  American  Motorist,  in  which 
he  fiives  an  aeeoiint  of  the  recently  inaujiurated  policy  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  Ignited  States  to  make  accessible  to  motorists  the  national 
parks  and  jtreserves  of  tlie  country.  Mr.  La  Gorce  writes  enthusias¬ 
tically  and  entertainin<rly  as  follows: 

.\  now  note  has  boot)  struck  this  snminor,  and  it  will  sound  like  a  Hock  of  silver 
chimes  to  a  lot  of  folks  as  soon  as  they  realize  what  it  moans,  for  otico  ayain  yonr 
Uncle  Sam,  in  the  person  of  Fratiklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  taketi 
a  hand  and  he  has  worked  out  a  plan  to  make  the  Nation’s  playgrounds,  imdnding 
Yellowstone,  accessible  for  the  automobile.  Likewi.-je  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  man  with  the  medium-sized  ])ocketbook  can  go  into  the  national  jrarks  with  his 
family — can  go  in  his  automobile  if  he  has  one — and  live  close  to  nature  in  a  moilel 
cam])  for  a  day  or  a  tuonth.  as  he  desires,  at  a  tninimum  of  exj)ense. 

Already  arrangements  have  been  com])leted  and  the  first  of  the  splendid  cam])s 
established  in  the  Yosemite,  that  valley  of  Heaven  which  stretches  out  like  a  great 
jewel  along  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — Yosemite  the  beautiful  it  is,  not  only 
for  its  .scenic  wonders  on  bordering  heights,  which  really  beggar  descrijrtiou,  but  aUo 
for  its  summer  fdimate  of  sunshine  and  smiling  skies,  its  days  of  warm,  health-giving 
(pialities,  and  its  nights  of  cool,  sleej)-comj)elling  comfort — a  (dimate  ])regnant  with 
all  the  tonic  (pialitir's  in  which  nature  excels  atid  that  is  scarcely  (‘(pialed  and  never 
surpassed  by  any  mountain  region  on  the  face  of  mother  earth. 

Thus  your  Utude  Sam  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  of  the  shallow  juir.se  to  go 
into  the  Yo.semite  region  and  revel  in  the  full  etijoyment  of  its  majesty,  to  drink  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  snow-crowned  crests,  its  sj)lendid  waterfalls,  its  great  stands  of 
thousand-year-old  tre(‘s,  and  thus  store  uj)  energy  in  the  restful  calm  that  permeates 
this  nev(‘r-to-be-forgotten  valley. 

The  sj>lendid  i)olicy  of  throwing  ojxui  the  roads  in  our  national  jtarks  to  motor- 
driven  vehiides  goes  far  to  comireu.sate  that  war-bound  army  of  automobili.sts  wbo  eac  h 
year  have  been  acoistomed  to  siteed  over  the  ](erfect  ribbony  miles  of  Freiudi  bigh- 
ways  or  to  (dimb  and  skid  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol. 
Those  motorists  who  delight  in  the  lu'auties  of  Stelvio,  Simidon,  and  Gothard  Passes, 
and  the  .scores  of  other  nunarkable  mountain  ways  that  the  Euroi)ean  engineers  have 
so  skillfully  wound  around  the  i)eaks  and  crags  of  the  higher  .Vlps  or  along  the  shore.s 
of  the  ex(]ui<ite  Mediterranean,  will  find,  through  the  broad-gauged  policy  of  admitting 
automobiles  to  i)arks  where  the  road  conditions  make  motoring  .safe,  an  amide  com- 
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Your  i  McIt’  Sam  makes  it  possilile  for  the  iiidivaliml  of  the  shallow  ]iurse  to  t;o  into  the  ^'osemite 
rettioii  ami  revel  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  majesty,  to  drink  in  the  grandeur  of  its  snow-orowned 
erests,  its  spleiiditl  waterfalls,  its  (treat  stanils  of  thotisand-year-ol<l  trees,  anil  thus  store  up  energy 
in  the  restftil  ealm  that  permeates  this  never-to-he-foryotlon  valley."  (John  Oliver  l.a  Oorce,  in 
'•  I  tifle  Sam  Takes  a  Hand,"  in  Ameriean  Motorist  for  Aucust,  I'll.').) 


AUTOMOIUMSTS  KNCAMi’KUIN  TUK  YO.SEM1TK  VAEI-KV 


Tlu'  si>lfii(li(l  jiolicy  of  throwiiit;  open  the  roads  in  our  national  parks  to  motor-driven  vehicles  mH-s  far  to  com¬ 
pensate  that  waf-hoimd  army  of  antomohilists  wlio  each  year  Iiave  been  accustomed  to  speed  over  the  perfect 
ribhony  miles  of  French  liiKliways  or  to  climb  and  skid  ainony  the  mountain  crests  of  Switzerlind,  Italy,  atid 
the  Tyrol,"  writes  John  Oliver  f'ai  liorce  in  the  .Antjust  number  of  the  American  Motorist.  The  i>icture  shows 
the  camp  of  (ieor(;e  Sterliii):,  the  Califoniia  poet;  K.  1).  Coblentz,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call;  and  Law¬ 
rence  \V.  Ifarris,  writer  ami  poet. 
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liciisation  for  thoir  lofis  by  touring  in  such  home  wouderhinds  as  Yosemite  and  Yellow¬ 
stone,  which  have  no  Enro])ean  rivals  for  majesty  and  com]>elling  beauty. 

The  fienerally  traveled  roads  in  the  Y'ellowstone  National  Park  have  been  opened 
to  the  touring;  motorist  since  Aufrust  1  this  season  for  the  first  time.  These  roads  have 
hitherto  been  closed  to  motor-driven  traffic  becatise  their  condition  did  not  admit  of 
their  joint  tise  by  the  automobile  and  the  horse.  With  Etiropean  roads  closed  to  all 
motor  tralfic  except  the  heavy  military  lorry,  the  lighting  armored  roadster,  and  the 
dispatch  rider's  motorcycle,  the  roads  of  Yellowstone  are  declared  open  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  motorist,  thus  making  available  to  him  a  ])aradise  manifold  more  charming  than 
the  one  lost. 

Yosemite,  with  its  incomi)arable  high  valley,  known  wherever  joy  in  nature's 
splendor  is  appreciated,  is  open  to  motor  traffic  by  way  of  the  t'olterville,  Pig  Oak 
Elat,  and  Wawona  roads,  and.  with  the  present  season,  it  becomes  accessible  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  new  Tioga  road,  a  recent  and  mo.st  valuable  aiapiisition  which  bisects 
the  park  from  east  to  west.  To  enter  the  confines  of  the  ])ark,  the  motorist  is  required 
to  obtain  a  permit,  which  costs  S5,  sectire<l  from  the  superintendent  of  the  jnirk  in 
Yosemite  or  any  of  the  parks  the  totirist  elects  to  vi.sit.  *  *  * 

The  motor  cars  may  not  leave  the  authorized  routes  within  the  park,  and  they  may 
not  reach  certain  points  along  these  routes  in  less  than  the  time  specified  as  that 
proper  to  be  consumed  in  covering  the  various  stretches.  Thus  trouble  in  narrow 
])laces  can  be  mininuzed.  ETill  information  on  all  such  points  will  be  cheerfully 
given  by  the  park  superintendent,  and  atitomobilists  who  believe  in  the  ‘'live-and- 
let-live  ”  rule  are  welcome. 


Selling  Latin  America.  A  Problem  in  International  Salesmanship.  What  to  Sell 
and  How  to  Sell  It.  By  William  E.  Aughinbaugh,  M.  I).,  LL.  B.,  LL.  M. 
Illustrated  with  photographs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  publishers.  Boston,  Mass. 

.Among  other  admirable  features  of  this  book  the  one  that  mtist  strike  the  reader 
most  forcibly  is  that  the  author  evidently  knows  exactly  what  he  is  writing  abotit. 
Only  many  years  of  actual  personal  ex]ierienco  as  a  traveler  in  the  countries  dealt 
with  could  furnish  the  ba.sis  for  a  book  which  covers  .so  many  phases  of  their  social, 
economic,  and  commercial  conditions.  The  book  evidently  reflects  the  personal 
observations  and  exjieriences  of  the  author,  analyzed  and  weighed  in  a  conservative 
and  well-balanced  mind.  The  reader  is  thus  given  in  a  course  of  about  five  hours  of 
pleasant  reading  the  varied  information  gathered  in  18  years  of  almost  constant  travel, 
supplemented  by  statistical  data  ctdled  from  the  late.st  and  best  sotirces  of  information. 

The  fir.st  chapter,  ‘‘(ieneral  Bemarks  on  Eoreign  Trade,’’  briefly  outlines  the 
economic  and  commercial  conditions  and  potentialities  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
.America  collectively.  That  Dr.  .Aughinbaugh  a])i)reciates  the  remarkable  nattiral 
resources  of  the.se  countries  and  the  possibilities  of  their  future  development  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  paragraphs  such  as  the  following: 

“Every  one  of  these  countries  is  in  process  of  develojiment  and  expansion.  They 
have  in  profusion  the  things  the  btisy  world  most  needs.  Their  minesare  the  richest 
known  to  man .  Some  have  been  worked  for  thotisands  of  years  and  are  still  prodticti  ve. 
Their  brood  fields  are  destined  to  make  them  the  granaries  of  the  world.  Their  miles 
of  pasture  lands  and  their  extensive  acreage  mean  that  Europe  and  the  United  States 
will  depend  upon  them  for  meat.  Their  vast  virgin  forests  are  capable  of  sttpplying 
humanity  with  cabinet  wiwds  for  several  centuries.  Their  trade  and  imports  must 
therefore  increase.  It  is  apparent  that  they  can  not  diminish.  We  can  not  as  a 
nation  afford  to  remain  indifferent  any  longer  to  their  possibilities  and  opjiortu- 
nities.’’  *  *  * 


('oiiiirny  nl'  :ini|  Kii^sinc 


A  l)l{  A(i-I,INK  KXCAVATOU  ON  WirKKI.S  I  NCOV  K  It  I  N(  i  <A  I.ICIfK, 


III  flip  nitnifp  iiiiliislrv  of  (  IiIIp  if  is  psfiinalpil  timl  fiillv  tiif  ppr  cpiiI  of  llip  cosf  of  flip  raw  jiroAiicI  is  iiivolvpd  in  flip  mi.iiiii;.  To  rpiliicp  lliis  p\ppnsp  ihp  Dnpoiil 
Nilratp  Co.  Iiavp  iiistallpil  on  flipir  proppriy  in  flip  ilistript  of  Tarajiapa  a  larcp  (Iray-lnip  pxpavalor,  inonnipil  on  pafprpillar  trnpks,  for  Hip  piirposp  of  iiio'ov- 
priiiy  llipir  paliclip  bpds.  Tlip  mai’liiiip  is  .said  to  have  provpd  vpry  plfp:'! ivp.  In  six  days,  with  tlirpp  inpti  to  manipiilatp  flip  aiiiiaratns,  it  appotnplislipd  wliat 
it  w  ould  liavp  takpn  tint)  nipn  w  ith  shovpis  and  a  laryp  initnhpr  of  parts  and  tnulps  to  do  in  tlip  samp  lpn);lli  of  lime. 
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‘■All  of  Latin  Amorica  is  in  tho  process  of  awakenins'.  They  are  hniUlinfr  railways, 
inakiiif;  vast  imtnicii)al  and  natiotial  iinjtroveinents.  exploiting  their  natural  resoitrces, 
ntodernizing  their  agricnltnral  inetlioils.  The  advent  of  the  foreigner  lias  been  potent 
in  raising  their  staiulard  of  living.  *  »  *  Eacli  day  sees  some  jirogress  iti  this 

direction,  and  with  a  desire  for  more  of  the  comforts  of  modern  civilization— for  more 
of  the  things  whicli  go  to  make  ti])  the  full  and  complete  life.  Tliis  means  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  ])eople— civic  jirosjress- -and  prosperity.’’ 

Following  this  chapter  the  next  18  are  devoted  to  brief  outlines  of  the  history, 
ceograjihy.  topogra])hy.  econotnic  and  comtnen  ial  development,  transportation 
facilities,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  countries  individually,  while  full  details  of  their  com¬ 
merce  are  given  in  tabular  form  in  the  apiiendix.  Other  chajiters  deal  with  the 
following  subjects:  Foreign  Trade  with  Latin  America  and  How  it  Developed; 
Methods  of  Doing  Ditsiness;  The  Salesman  and  the  Customer:  Citstomhonses  and 
Tariffs;  Trade-Marks:  I'inance  and  Credits:  Packing  and  Shipjiing:  Advertising: 
Reciprocity:  Health  Precautiotis. 

Especially  pertinent  is  the  chapter  on  reciprocity.  The  author  shows  that  he  has 
a  clear  conception  of  that  fundamental  ])rinciple  of  international  trade  that  there 
nntst  bo  a  nuitital  exchatige  of  products.  The  followitig  adtnonition  to  the  business 
men  of  the  United  States  is  both  wise  and  titnely: 

“l-'oreign  trade  to  he  jicnnanent  should  he  established  on  a  recij)rocal  basis.  To 
expect  to  shi])  a  nation  your  raw  or  manufactured  materials,  receiving  only  in  exchange 
therefor  a  monetary  consideration,  is  tieitlier  e(iuital)le.  sensible,  nor  i)racticaL  It  is 
decidedly  lacking  in  business  jmlgment  and  reflects  oti  the  sincerity  of  the  country 
endeavoring  to  do  its  trade  along  such  lines. 

“Perhaps  the  chief  reason  that  European  jtowers  have  ol)tained  sttch  a  foothold  in 
foreign  markets  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  take  in  exchange  many  of  the  crude  exports 
of  these  lands  and  convert  them  into  finished  factory  j)r(Klttcts.  This  from  an  economic 
standpoint  is  as  it  shottld  be.  It  gives  emjtloyment  to  the  citizens  of  the  importing 
nations,  develops  and  maintains  their  merchant  marine,  necessitates  less  material 
movements  in  the  medium  of  exchange  in  payment  for  goods  on  the  ])art  of  those 
concerned  in  the  transaction .  and  more  firmly  entrenches  each  in  the  other’s  business 
and  friendly  relations.  *  ♦  * 

“The  Latin  Americans-  in  fact  no  nation — will  l)uy  from  us  for  sheer  love  or  their 
high  regard  for  us  as  a  j)eople,  or  even  from  dire  necessity  for  that  matter.  Moat  of 
these  countries  achieved  their  independence  from  8])ain  because  they  refused  to  be 
further  ex])loited  l)y  the  mother  country.  It  l)ehooves  ns  as  modern  and  liberal- 
minded,  wide-awake  business  men.  to  develop  our  trade  in  these  territories  so  that 
our  exports  to  each  country  will  be  paid  for  by  the  things  which  we  import  from  it. 
This  is  not  a  diflicnlt  prol)lem  to  solve,  especially  as  at  the  present  time  our  imports 
from  them  exceed  the  value  of  onr  exjmrts  to  them  l)y  a])proximately  fl(X),0(M).0t)0 
yearly.  This  sum  should  represent  the  amount  of  trade  ex])ansion  with  the  United 
States  these  countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  stand  on  a  reciprocal  basis.’’ 

The  author  points  out  some  of  the  raw  prochicts  that  ought  to  be  directly  and  largely 
imported  by  the  I'nited  States  from  several  of  the  South  American  Republics,  among 
them  being  bismuth  from  Peru:  tin  from  Bolivia:  wool  and  linseed  from  Argentina: 
cacao  from  Ecuador:  fruits,  etc.,  from  (’hile  <lnring  the  off  st^asons  in  the  United 
States:  alpaca  from  Bolivia  and  Peru.  etc. 

Taken  in  its  entirety  the  book  is  re])lete  with  interesting  information  for  the  general 
reader,  and  for  anyone  expecting  to  travel  in  the  countries  of  I.atin  America  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  it  will  i)rove  invaluable. 

(L  E.  A. 

Ecuador.  By  (’.  Reginald  Enock.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  A'ork.  375  pages. 

1914.  Price.  S3. 

In  this  work  the  author  claims  to  have  fdled  a  void,  as  “there  has  been  no  compre- 
hen.sive  book  in  English  dealing  with  tho  Republic  of  F>uador.”  It  is  offered  the 
4!tlt*— Itnll.  -2—15 - 0 
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public  as  a  study  iu  •'huiuau  f;eo<;raj)hy'’  in  the  field  covered,  a  theme  such  as  has 
been  the  undorlyin"  one  in  the  author's  various  works  ujKin  other  lands,  both  in  the 
present  series  and  elsewhere. 

Naturally,  a  <reneral  review  of  tlie  Heput)lic  is  <;iven,  which  includes  a  study  of  the 
prehistoric  Kingdom  of  (Jiuto,  followed  by  the  story  of  the  c<>niin!>;  of  the  Incas. 
Present-day  development  occupies  about  17  pa^cs,  after  which  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  are  separat(dy  considered:  the.se  chai)ters  are  followed  by  data  on  the 
seasons  and  by  more  or  less  detail  of  the  peitple  of  Kcuador.  .Means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  such  as  rivers,  railways,  and  hi^diways,  all  claim  the  attention  of  the  writer, 
while  the  (Jalapaj'os  Islands  come  in  tV)r  eight  pages  of  description. 

Like  otlier  works  of  the  author,  the  present  volume  is  well  written  and  highly 
entertaining,  and  being  in  manyca.ses  l)a,sedon  personal  investigations  should  be  widely 
read,  now  that  Kcuador  is  receiving  attention  from  foreign  capital  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  from  the  foreign  traveler.  Both  of  these  interests  will  undoubtedly  grow 
in  importance  as  the  city  of  (luayaquil  becomes  more  he-althfnl  by  rea.son  of  the 
extensive  sanitary  improvements  now  in  progress. 

South  and  Central  American  Trade  Conditions  To-day.  By  .\.  Hyatt  Verrill.  •  l»odd. 
Mead  &  Co.  New  York.  255  pages.  1914.  Price,  $1.25. 

There  are  numerous  manufacturers  who  are  turning  toward  the  great  Latin  .\merican 
field,  and  this  book  will  e.specially  appeal  to  that  class  of  business  investigators;  it 
is  not  intended  for  those  already  engaged  in  trading  with  the  countries  in  (jiiestion. 
The  author  has  traveled  extensively  through  Central  and  South  America  and  is 
familiar  with  customs,  manners,  life,  and  languages  of  the  peoi>le  of  whom  he  writes. 
He  gives  many  practical  facts  necessary  to  be  known  by  those  who  would  trade  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  Latins. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  there  are  ten  chaj)ters.  The  latter  are 
as  follows:  How  we  stand.  Ignorance  of  conditions,  Slipshod  methods.  Credits  and 
consuls,  Winning  confidence,  (living  the  people  what  they  want,  Organization,  The 
Republics  and  their  trade.  Commerce  and  trade.  Much  of  the  latter  data  has  been 
siqiplied  by  Government  jmblications,  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  and  other  recognized 
sources,  for  which  the  author  gives  due  credit. 

Directory  of  the  City  of  Guatemala.  James  Me.  Scott,  Editor.  1914-15.  150  pages. 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

A  u.seful  handbcKik  for  those  interested  in  the  capital  of  Guatemala  in  a  commercial 
way.  The  leading  industries  and  business  hou.ses  are  given  in  classified  order,  and 
numerous  attractive  advertisements  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  It  is  in  Spanish, 
but  the  classified  headings,  some  of  the  advertisements,  and  portions  of  the  text  are 
accompanied  by  English  translations. 

Export  Trade  Directory.  Published  by  the  .\merican  Exporter.  17  Battery  Place. 
3()9  pages.  1914.  Price  S3  postpaid.  New  York. 

The  pages  of  this  volume  cover  a  vast  amount  of  information  useful  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  wishes  to  know  the  facilities  available  for  handling,  shipping,  and  financ¬ 
ing  his  foreign  orders.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  export  houses,  foreign  buyers, 
manufacturers’  export  agents,  foreign  exchange  banks,  marine  insurance  com])anies. 
export  truckmen,  foreign  freight  forwarders,  etc.,  in  all  the  principal  United  States 
ports;  also  foreign  consulates  in  the  United  States  and  American  consulates  al)road. 
It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  ])ersons  interested  in  foreign  business,  and 
in  studying  trade  and  traffic  in  general  throughout  the  world. 

Almanach  de  Gotha.  Gotha:  Justus  Perthes.  Edition  1!>15.  1,253  pages.  Price  $2.50. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  very  important  annual  comes  iqion  the  market  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  As  in  former  editions,  there  is  a  wealth  of  general  and  special 
information  on  countle.ss  subjects.  It  is  published  in  both  I'rench  and  (ierman 
editions. 


of  s.  M.  .rohiisoii. 

A  I'UKIIISTOKK'  IKRK; ATION  ('ANAL  IN’  NKW  MEXICO. 

In  11  lifiinlifiil  monnliiin  vnlli'y.  74  mill's  wi'sl  of  Koswi'll,  Mox.,  thiTp  pxists  n  romiirkiililo  siirviMil  of  tht> 
pri'-C'oliim'.iinn  norioil  of  Ampriciin  history, "  wrilfs  S.  M.  .lohnson  in  llip  KnjtineorinK  Nows.  “It  is  ;i 
nntnriil  rock  wall  t  feel  hi);h  in  places,  wliich  starts  at  a  siiring  and  runs  alonj;  a  line  of  ('radnal  descent 
a  ilistance  of  three-fonrihs  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  groove  in  the  lop  of  the  wall  in  which  the  water  ol  the 
siirinc  wivs  conducted  to  irrigate  a  mesa.  There  is  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  town  at  the  terminus  of  the 
wall,  and  it  is  iiossihle  that  the  old  wall  was  used  to  convey  to  the  town  its  water  supply.  The  structural 
evidence  isconvincin);  that  the  entire  wall  was  Iniill  upas  a  deposit  from  the  llowiin;  water.’’  .\ccording 
to  the  estimate  of  the  writer,  it  look  over  l,nno  years  for  this  wall  to  he  formed. 
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Hazell’s  Annual.  Hazt'll.  W’atsun  A-  X’iiiey.  o2  hoiiir  Acre.  I.ondun.  o!>2  paW'. 

A  record  of  the  time.'.  It  the  thirtieth  year  of  is.-<tte,  and  as  the  years  <fo  l)y  each 
'Milion  ajipears  to  l)e  an  iin])idvenient  oti  that  of  the  jn'ccedinsr  year.  International 
affairs,  ]>rodnction.  coninieree.  communication,  insurance,  ])olitics,  social  movements, 
statistics,  and  a  thottsatid  atid  one  other  imjtortant  matters  are  treated  in  a  cotn])re- 
Jiensive  tnanner.  Kvery  lihrary  shoidd  have  this  comjtilation  uiron  its  shelves. 

Guia  Periodistica  Argentina.  I.ero.se  A  Montmasson,  -t  tO  Calle  J-arn'a,  Buenos  Aires. 

newspajter  atid  ma,i>azine  directory  of  Argentina.  It  lists  8:11  jmhlications,  atid 
iti  matiy  instatices  incltides  cuts  of  the  ])ro])rietors  and  editors,  toirether  with  short 
sketches. 


Handbook  for  Exporters  to  Argentina.  By  II.  E.  Brown  and  K.  C.  Tort.  Spanish- 
American  Bureau,  X(‘w  York.  Brentano's.  1!(M.  88  jtafjes.  Price  SI. 25. 

This  is  a  useful  little  l)ook  and  will  he  of  special  service  to  those  who  are  contetn- 
])latine  Ijusiness  ndations  with  Anientina.  The  commercial  laws  and  regulations  given 
therein  are  of  itnj)ortance,  and  hy  familiarizing  himself  with  such  regulatiotis  the 
intenditig  shii)iier  will  he  saved  much  annoyance  as  well  as  delay. 

Official  Shippers’  Guide.  Compiled  hy  E.  T,.  Woolway,  Director  of  the  International 
Trade  Developer,  Chicago.  7 SO  pages. 

A  volume  containing  valuahle  information  as  to  international  trade.  ship])ing. 
names  of  importers  and  exporters,  hotel  directory,  pa.s.senger  rates,  steamship  services, 
and  other  data  together  with  a  va.st  amount  of  advertising.  Brief  mention  is  made 
of  .several  of  the  .Sotith  American  countries,  their  cities,  commerce,  etc. 

The  Vehicle  Year  Book.  Ware  Bros.  Co.,  puhli-shers,  Philadelphia.  1015. 

This  is  a  comjtrehetisive  reference  work  for  carriage,  wagon,  automobile,  and  motor- 
trtick  manufacturers  and  distributors.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to  a  directory  of 
vehhde  builders  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  numerous  full-page  ilhistra- 
tions  of  transportation  in  .several  hranches  add  to  the  general  interest  of  its  several 
hundred  pages. 

Artificial  Waterways  of  the  World.  By  A.  Barton  Hepburn.  Xew  York,  Macmillan 
Co.  ION.  171  pages.  Price.  SI. 25. 

The  average  person  hardly  realizes  the  role  that  both  artificial  and  natural  water¬ 
ways  are  playing  in  international  development  until  its  importance  is  specially 
])ointed  out.  The  author  r>f  the  above  volume  reviews  the  great  canals  of  the  world 
and  shows  how  they  have  a.s.sisted  in  commercial  and  industrial  develo])ment.  Just 
at  this  time  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  oj)ening  new  oi)portunities  it  is  quite  o])por- 
tune  to  con.sider  the  ])art  that  other  waterways  have  i)layed  in  economic  progre.ss. 
The  book  jmesents  to  the  reader,  in  lucid  and  concise  form,  the  present  coTidition  of 
canals  and  canalized  rivers  of  the  world.  There  are  five  illustrations  and  several  page's 
of  statistics. 

Almanaque  del  Mensajero.  \'da.  de  .M.  Sundt.  Buenos  Aires.  1015.  324  pages. 

An  annual  comjeilatiou  of  general  information  on  countless  subjects  relating  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  its  devehqunent.  It  is  jmnted  in  the  S])anish  language. 

The  Trautwine  Engineer’s  Pocket  Book.  Sjianish  Edition;  translated  by  Albi'rfo 
Smith.  C.  E.  Technical  Bureau.  Xew  York.  l.:l(M)  jeages,  1,100  figures,  OlMi 
tables,  aud  .5(f  diagrams.  Price,  .So. 

This  valuable  conqx'ndium  of  technical  information  has  been  translated  into 
Spani.sh  by  Alla-rto  Smith,  a  Yenezuelan  engineerof  much  exjierience,  for  some  time 
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I’micssair  of  rhy.-iic.s  and  MatliPinatics  at  the  Univf‘r^^ity  of  <'aracas.  Tlio  S])aiiisli 
•  •ditkni  follows  the  ori^dnal  Eiifilish  text  in  the  order  and  names  of  the  various 
eha])ters.  and  should  prove  a  valuable  volume  to  eie^ineers  and  manufaclurers 
and  exporters  of  i)roduets  of  a  teehitieal  nature,  eonductinir  business  with  Spanish- 
s))eakino  countries,  and  to  tho.se  who  are  desirous  of  learninu:  tlie  technical  terms 
ainl  ))hrases  in  tliis  laiutuatte. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  AUGUST  15,  1915.' 


hrazil. 

I'-siianceof  Itrazilian  paper  treasury  lionets .  .May 

CHILE. 

Cliilean  Inulfiet  for  UiUi .  .tune 

(dal.  I.ist  of  dealers  in  Rpikiue  and  Antofapista . do. 

Statistics  of  nitrate  industry . Inly 

COl.OMItl.L. 

Increased  scIkmiI  attendance . lune 


Klcctric  power  company . 


.sewinj.'  machines . 

Arms  and  ammunition  trade.  I!it4. 
Typewriters . 


American  shoes  in  Cuba. 
.Sucar  machinery . 


Cement . 

Crude  oil  sliipments  for  March  and  .Vpril.  1915... 


I’.AXA.M.C. 

Foreign  commerce  of  I'anama  for  1915.. 


rARAGC.VY. 

I’roduction  of  yerba  mate  during  1914 . 

VENEZVELA. 

Colfee  exports  from  Maracaibo  for  lust  eleven  fiscal  years. 


...  May 

2(1 

A.  L.  M.  < Oolschalk.  consul 
^"oneral.  Hio  dc  Janeiro. 

..  .lune 

Is 

L.  .1.  Keena.  consul  general. 
\'all>araiso. 

. (i(». 

Thomas  W  .  N'oelter.  consul. 
A  rnofa^Msta. 

. Inly 

Do. 

. lune 

21 

Isaac  .V.  .ManninK.  consul, 
liarramiuilla. 

. ...  June 

22 

Do. 

. do. 

1)0. 

. ...  June 

:io 

Ross  llazeltine.  consul.  Car¬ 
tagena. 

. ...  July 

in 

Do. 

. do. 

Do. 

....  July 

u 

Do. 

....  July 

15 

Do. 

. do. 

Do. 

. ...  July 

12 

1’.  .Merrill  (Irillith.  consul. 
Santiago. 

_  July 

n 

Do. 

....  May 

7 

Thomas  H.  llevan.  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge.  Tampico. 

....  May 

s 

Do. 

. (U). 

Do. 

....  May 

12 

11.  C.  Coen,  consul.  Duraiifo. 

_  July 

15 

Claude  E.  Cuyant.  consul, 
Ensenada. 

. Inly 

7 

.\.  (i.  Snyder,  consul  general. 
I’anama. 

. IlllV 

1(1 

Do. 

_  July 

12 

Frederick  L.  Herron,  vice 
consul.  Colon. 

. lune 

20 

Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley, 
consul,  .\suncion. 

. Inly 

4 

(ieortte  Kenneth  Donald. 

consul.  .Maracaibo. 


'  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  aresupplieif  to  the  I’an  .\merican  ITiionaslikelv  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 


Tlu'  now  ARMOrU  RAC’KIXd  PLANT  was  oixmumI  (.11  .lulv 
with  im])ivssiv(‘  (•(‘n'lnonios.  Tlu*  Pn'sidi'iit  of  tlu*  Rcpuhlic  and 
many  hi<;li  ollicials  ins|)('cti'd  the  ])lant  in  full  opi'ration.  It  is 
situat('<l  lU'ar  tlu*  city  of  La  I’lata.  and  was  cn‘ct('d  at  a  cost  of 
S^LoOO. ()()().  It  employs  at  ])r(>scnt  l.dOO  men,  which  nnmhi'r  will 
gradually  he  incnaised  to  6, ()()().  It  lias  a  daily  killing;  capacity  of 
1 .2()()  cattle.  2. .")()()  slieep,  and  1,000  ho<;s.  It  is  fully  eipiipped  in  all 
departments  and  will  oreativstimulati'  tin*  catth*  raisinj;  industrv. — 
Mr.  W.  (i.  Davis,  Director  of  the  NATIONAL  MKTEOROLOGK'AL 
IILREAL,  has  resi<;ne<l  his  jiosition  after  .‘D  ycairs  of  service,  and 
Mr.  (leoroe  ().  Wifijiins  has  hec'ii  a|)pointe<l  diri'ctor  ad  interim.  — 
The  e.\])orts  of  WHEAT,  ('ORN.  and  OATS  from  the  Ar<i;entine 
Rejmhlic  durin<;  tlie  first  half  of  10 lo  showed  tin*  following  increases 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1014:  2.27S..TkS  tons  of  wlieat 
were  exported,  as  comparc'd  with  S()0.241  tons  durin<j  the  same' 
jieriod  of  1014;  l,ol7.20S  tons  of  corn,  ajjainst  1.2.50,221  tons  in  first 
half  of  1014:  477.681  tons  of  oats,  ajjainst  527,804  tons  for  same  ])(*riod 
of  1014.  The  new  corn  crop  is  h('in<i  rapidly  houoht  up  and  con- 
sid(Tahle  (juantitii's  of  it  an*  now  ready  for  (‘xport.  — The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  authorizi'd  tin*  expeiiditun'  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  construction  of  various  LIGHTHOrSHS  alonj;  the 
Pata<;onian  coast,  and  for  the  proper  illumination  of  the  ports  of 
Des(>a<lo,  Santa  ('ruz,  and  (iallej;os.  Proposals  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  A<;ricultui(>  by  a  North  American  syndicate 
for  th('  construction  of  thri'c  lar<;e  GRAIN  PRJCVA'l'ORS  at  Rosario. 
IJahia  Blanca,  and  Buenos  Airi's.  Rejiresentatives  of  the  syndicati* 
are  now  eollectino  data  on  tlie  production  of  cer<>als  and  otlu'r 
necessary  statistics.  A  reccuit  law  authorizes  th(>  exi'cutive  jiower 
to  expend  the  sum  of  lOO.OOO  pesos  (pc'so  =  .80.4246)  in  acciuirinj;  tin* 
house  and  jirounds  at  Yajieyu,  wIktc  GEN.  SAN  MAR'ITN  was  horn. 
'Fhe  lumse  will  he  ri'stored  and  pri‘serv(>d  as  a  monument  of  national 
jiratitudi'.  — During  tlu'  first  half  of  tli(>  year  191.5  the  Bank  of 
the  Argentine  Nation  made  LOANS  to  FARMERS  exceeding  tin* 
sum  of  12.()00,()()()  j)esos.  A  large  majority  of  the  loans  were  placed 

in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  ('ori’icuites,  and  h^ntre  Rios. - 

On  August  2  the  NEW  STATION  of  Retiro,  of  the  Argentine  (Vntral 
Railway,  will  he  o]K>ned  for  ])ul)lic  traflic.  One  of  tin*  ceremonies 
attendant  u])on  the  oj)ening  of  the  new  building  will  he  the  delivery 
of  the  keys  by  the  railway  oflicials  to  the  President  of  the  Re])uhlic, 
that  he  may  open  the  doors  as  the  kings  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities 
they  visited  in  feudal  times.  The  MONl'Mh>NT  t<»  Gen.  duan 
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Ksti'han  IVdorncra,  ma-tial  in  Moirodos,  Province*  of  San  Luirf,  was 

unveiled  on  .Inly  0.  with  a))|)roj)riate  eerenionies. - The  fiftieth 

annniversarv  of  the  foundin';  of  the  (lALlCIAX  (’OLOXY  in  Chnhut 
was  eeh'hrated  on  .Inly  2S,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
(•('h'hration  heinj;  the  lavin';  of  the  corner  stone  for  the  erection  of  a 
lai-oe  statue  in  the  |)ul)lic  sejuan*  of  Kawson,  to  mark  the  ])laee  where 

tlie  (lalieians  first  established  themselves. - 'Phe  RAILWAY  line 

from  Piehinal  to  Oran  was  completed  for  traffic  on  .Inly  11,  and 
opens  up  one  of  the  most  fertile*  valleys  of  the  Province  of  Salta, 
hith(*rto  little  known.— — Lar‘;(*  deposits  of  ('OPPKR  and  SULPIIlTi 
have  been  discovered  in  tin*  Province*  eef  Me*nele)/.a.  Tlu*y  we*re* 
founel  at  an  e'levatiem  e)f  e>ve*r  6.000  fe*e*t  aheeve*  sea  level,  anel  are 
re*]>e»rt(*el  to  be  ve*ry  ))ure*.  l)urin<;  the*  five*  veal’s  from  100!)  te)  1918 
the  EXPORTS  OF  ALFALFA.  e*lassifie*el  as  hay  (paste)  se*ce))  frenn  the 
Arj;e*ntine*  Re*pul)lic  aj;ore*<;ate‘el  168,781  teens,  value*el  at  2,8,5S,20S 
Argentine  "olel  pe'sees,  126,7,51  tons  e)f  whie*h.  valueel  at  1,<S05,4!)7 
pe*se)s,  we'iit  te)  Brazil.  The*  exjieerts  in  1!)18  anie)imte*el  te)  82,846 
teens.  Vidue*el  at  812,,5!)0  Argentine*  golel  pe*se)s.  as  ce)mpare*el  with 
21,912  teens,  valueel  at  28,5,4S1  ])e*se)s,  exporteel  in  1914.  In  1!)18 
the  expeerts  eef  alfalfa  te)  Brazil  e*e)nsiste*el  eef  27.520  teens,  valueel  at 
266.867  pe*se)s. 


BOLIVIA 


Permanent  ceenstructieen  weerk  een  the  Ql'LVt'A  T(4  TLPIZA  RAIL¬ 
WAY,  the  unlinisheel  |)e)rtie)n  eef  which  ceensists  eef  a  gap  eef  91  kileeme- 
te*rs  between  the  Argentine*  anel  Beelivian  se*ctieens,  was  ceemme*nceef  in 
.Inly  last  ley  a  French  eaempany  which  jireepose's  tee  e:eem])le*te  the  weerk 
feer  a  e*onsiele*ratieen  eef  £900,000.  As  an  evidence  eef  its  geeeeel  faith  anel 
eef  its  ahility  tee  ceemply  with  the  preevisieens  eef  its  ceentract,  the  com- 
])any  referre*ef  tee  heis  elepositeel  with  the*  Beeliviiin  Government  a  guar¬ 
anty  funel  eef  £100,000.  The  ceemjeletieen  eef  the*  railway  is  utgently 
ne*e*ele*el  in  eerele*!’  tee  facilitate  inte*rnatieenal  traele*  between  Beelivia  and 
the*  Argentine  Rcpuhlic  anel  feer  the*  purpeese*  eef  giving  Bolivia  a  elirect 
rail  eeutlet  from  La  Paz  anel  conne*cting  points  to  Buenos  Aire*s.  The 
Ge)ve*rnme*nt  eef  Bolivia  alsee  pre)peese*s  tee  leuilel  a  railway  from  Tupiza  to 
.Vnteecha,  a  elistance  eef  100  kileemete*!^,  thereby  establishing  a  short 
rail  reeute  lee*twe*e*n  Quiaca  anel  Anteefagasta,  ('hile,  via  Uvuni,  Beelivia. 
'Pile  completieen  eef  the*se*  railweiys  will  jeut  Buenees  Aire*s  in  rail  coni- 
numicatieen  with  the  ])rincipal  Departments  eef  Beelivia  ami  will  open 
uje  a  ne*w  reeute  feer  exports  of  tin,  coieper,  weelfram,  anel  eether  mineral 
preeelucts  eef  Beelivia,  pe'rmitting  at  the  same  time  the*  importatieen  intee 
(he  Rejeulelic  from  Argentina  of  cereals,  machine*rv.  anel  manu- 
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factum]  floods.-- — A  coiniiiissiou  of  geologists  recently  began  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  PETUOLEl'M  deposits  of  the  Hepiddie  situated 

in  the  Province  of  Yacuil)a,  Department  of  Tarija. - The  prefect  of 

the  Dej)artment  of  Oruro  has  eontraetcal  for  the  PAVIXCl  of  the 
stre(‘ts  of  that  city. —  A  ))arty  of  thna*  experienced  mountain  elim])ers 
recently  ascended  tlie  higlnvst  ])oint  of  the  ILLIMAXI  ]>eak.  the  height 
of  which  is  estimated  at  6,410  meters  (21,6S6  feet  h  took  ])hotograj)hs 

and  unfurled  a  Hag  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. - An  executive 

ilecree  of  June  20.  1015,  extends  the  M(  IHATOKIIM  of  December  31 , 

1014,  until  the  end  of  the  present  year. - The  AXTIALC'OIIOLK' 

LEA(il'E  of  Bolivia,  the  lieadfjuarters  of  whieh  are  in  the  city  of 
La  Paz.  is  making  an  active  ])ropaganda  throughout  the  Re])ublic 
with  the  object  of  ameliorating  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  use  of  strong 
drink.  Tlie  League  lias  organized  clubs  in  the  jirincipal  industrial  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  country  and  jmiposes  to  carry  on  in  the 
Aymarii,  Quechua,  and  Pastilian  languages  an  active*  jmipaganda 

against  the  lupior  trafhe. - The  eciitors  of  the  ('O^IMERCIAL 

GUIDE  of  Bolivia  have  been  authorized  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  Bolivian  Government  to  insert  in  the  ])ublication  referred  to  the 
laws  on  patents  and  trade-marks,  land,  immigration,  legalization  of 
documents,  etc.,  a  comj)arison  of  the  text  of  these  laws  to  be  made  by 

officials  of  the  treasury  department  in  order  to  insure  accuracy. - 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  illustrati'd  MOXTHLY  MAGAZIXE  entitled 
“El  Explorador’’  (The  Scout),  published  in  Oruro  by  the  boy  scouts 
as  a  journal  of  propaganda,  bears  date  of  August  6,  Hilo.— — During 
the  first  half  of  1915  the  earnings  of  the  X'ational  BAXK  of  Bolivia  in 
the  seven  oflices  which  it  maintains  in  the  Republic,  amounted  to 

308,358.82  bolivianos  (1  boliviano  =  .80.389). - The  exjiorts  of  TIX 

during  the  first  half  of  1915  amounted  to  10,792,201  kilos  valued  at 

13,712,236.11  bolivians. - An  AXTTEX'T  BRIDGE  over  the  Pil- 

comayo  River,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  tlie  Incas,  has 
been  discovered  liy  an  exploration  party  of  Bolivian  oflicials  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tinguipa3'a.  The  structure  is  rejiorted  to  be  12  meters 
wide  and  18  meters  long,  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 

inaccessible  regions  of  that  part  of  Bolivia. - A  Xew  York  MIX'IXG 

and  ore  purchasing  companv  has  requested  samples  of  Bolivian  ores 
for  analysis,  and  if  results  are  satisfactory  contemplates  extending  its 
business  into  that  territorv. 


BRAZIL 


On  June  30  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  read  a  MESSAGE 
to  the  Brazilian  Congress  in  which  he  reviewed  tlie  financial  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  countrv  and  suggested  measures  intended 
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for  the  l)i‘ttorin(Mit  t)f  tin*  siinu'.  'Pho  Exocutivo  stated  that  since 
December  lo.  1014,  tlu'  treasury  has  dishui’sed  on  aeeoimt  of  <;overn- 
mental  exjienditures  pertaining  to  the  last  fiscal  year  IS. 072  eont(>s 
ijohl  and  18S,')22  eontos  ])a])er  ({jold  eonto  =  .Sr)40:  pa])er  eonto  = 
iil)out  S2o0).  The  revenues  from  -lanuarv  to  A])ril,  lOlo,  amounted 
to  18,72o  eontos  oold  and  06,004  eontos.  ])a|>er,  or  an  excess  of  .8,000 
eontos  over  the  amount  of  the  ex])enditures  estimated  in  the  hudj'et. 
'Phe  President  recommends  the  desirability  of  inereasiii"  lirazilian 
coinmeree  with  Mediterranean  and  oriental  jmrts.  and  sujijiests  jdans 
for  eneoura^inj;  the  rubber,  eaeao,  sujiar.  skins,  hides,  cotton,  and 
cattle  industries  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  paekinj'  houses.  A  ])lan  is  proi)(*sed  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  ])ar  and 
guaranteed  l)v  the  State  to  the  amount  of  t‘4, ()()(», ()()().  Keference  is 
made  to  the  didieulties  encountered  in  carrying;  on  the  commerce  of 
Brazil  in  the  South  Pacific,  esj^ecially  with  ('bile,  due  to  the  lack  of 
suflicient  ships,  and  su^jjestions  are  made  as  to  the  manner  of  over- 
eomino  same.  Brazil’s  exiKud  trade  of  Parajiuayan  tea  is  considered, 
and  recommendations  are  made  as  to  the  manner  of  increasinj;  the 

t'xports  of  this  important  product. - President  Braz  has  submitted 

to  ('onoress  the  proposed  Federal  BFlKiET  for  1616.  The  receijits 
are  e.stimated  at  114,082  eontos  "old  and  8.70,608  eontos  ]ia])er, 
and  the  ex|)enditures  72,088  eontos  "old  and  418,1.5.5  eontos 

paper. - New  deposits  of  bituminous  C'OAL  have  been  discovered 

ill  the  Tuherao  district,  State  of  Santa  (’atharina.  Tests  of  this  coal 
have  shown  it  to  he  a  fuel  of  excellent  (juality.  Hitherto  the  coal  of 
this  section  has  been  mined  from  the  Kio  Bonito  beds  near  Minas, 
(lenerally  speakiii",  the  coal  of  this  district  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
about  100  metei-s,  in  veins  of  a  width  of  a  little  over  4  met(u-s.  the 
thickness  varyin"  from  80  centimeters  to  8  meters.  The  coal  imais- 
ures  of  .Santa  C’atharina  extend  into  the  States  of  Kio  (Jrande  and 
Parana,  hut  the  deposits  in  the  latter  State  have  so  far  proven  to  be 
of  little  commercial  value.  The  thickness  of  some  of  the  Tuherao 
coal  veins  is  re])orted  to  be  about  10  feet.— — Accordin"  to  ])ress 
reports  a  French  navi"ation  company  ])roi)oses  to  use  four  steamers 
in  the  transportation  of  Brazilian  KEFKKiEKATEl)  MEATS  t(> 

France. - One  of  the  lar"e  shoe  factories  in  Kio  di'  daneiro  has  sent 

])rices  and  samples  of  SllOF^.S  to  the  war  department  of  the  F'reneh 
Oovernment,  with  an  offer  to  furnish  .50,000  i)airs  monthly  for  the 

use  of  the  army. - The  committee  of  finance  of  the  House  of 

Deputies  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  has  aiijiroved  a  bill  which  ])ost- 
pones  until  December  81,  1016,  the  EXCHANOF]  OF  BANK  NOTES 

at  the  Conversion  Bank. - I'or  the  jiurpose  of  encouraging  the 

systematic  cultivation  of  COCONUT  palms  and  the  exportation  of 
copra  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  granted  certain  ])rivileges  to 
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Miichado  &  C'hristo])h(',  jirovidad  tlu'v  sidiiiiit  u  report  t(t  tlie  depai’t- 
iiKMit  of  a<;ricultuiT  bofon*  the  end  of  191  o,  detailed  informa¬ 

tion  as  to  the  present  area  under  jndin  enltivation.  tlie  most  ajijiro- 
priate  variety  of  jiahn  to  he  ])lanted,  and  the  best  methods  of 
enltivation  to  be  adojited.  The  linn  ])roposes  to  establish  a  copra 
factory  to  deal  with  the  ontjint  of  at  least  d, ()()()  hectares  (7.41  o 
acres)  (»f  coconut  jdantations.  The  dejiartinent  of  a<;riculture  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  free  entry  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  and  recommends  the  f^rantini;  of  a  five- 
year  bounty  of  30  reis  ])er  kilo  of  copra  exported  and  60  reis  jier  kilo 
of  coconut  oil  exjiorted  up  to  a  maximum  value  of  about  -SI 0,000 
per  annum.  Similar  terms  may  be  extemh'd  to  any  other  apjdicant 
at  the  discretion  of  tlie  (Jovernment. 


By  a  ilecree  of  May  of  the  present  year  the  Government  of  C’hih' 
has  ordered  navigation  companies  which  solicit  (X)AL  in  Chilean 
ports  for  vessels  under  a  belligerent  flag  that  desire  to  sail  direct  to 
European  ])orts,  to  make,  as  a  guaranty  of  the  proper  destination 
of  the  fuel,  a  deposit  of  £.7  for  each  ton  of  coal  loaded,  without  jireju- 
dice  to  the  liability  established  in  supreme  decree  of  December  1.3, 
1914.  The  deposit  shall  be  returned  on  ])resentation  of  a  certificat<‘ 
showing  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  its  declared  ilestination  within  a 
reasonable  time,  which,  in  each  case,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
maritime  authority. — - — The  practical  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICUL- 
4T’KE  t»f  Chilian,  which  is  located  2  kilometers  to  the  north  of  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  was  founded  in  1S87.  The  school  is  divided 
into  three  jn-incipal  sections,  one  of  which  treats  of  general  agricnl- 
ture,  another  covers  the  subjects  of  arboriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  another  deals  with  grape  culture,  the  manufacture  and  storage  of 
wines,  etc.  During  the  school  year  1914-13  there  was  an  attendance 
of  63  ])U]iils  at  this  school,  nearly  all  of  whom  will,  within  a  short 
time,  be  engaged  in  active  agricultural  work  in  the  southern  jiart  of 

(diile. - Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  organization 

of  a  Latin  American  WORKMEN’S  CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year,  the  exact 
date  not  having  yet  been  fixed.  Invitations  to  participate  in  this 
congress  have  been  sent  to  representatives  of  labor  organizations  in 

all  (»f  the  Latin  American  Republics. - A  recent  law  enacted  by 

the  Chilean  (’ongress  concerning  IRRIGATION  WORKS  ajipro- 
priated  16, 000, ()()()  pesos,  jiajier  currency  (paper  peso  =  about  SO. 20), 
for  the  construction  of  irrigation  ditches  in  the  southern  zone  of  the 
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Koi)ul)lic.  lioforo  hojjinnin^  const  ruction  work  a  careful  study  of 
the  survey  of  the  land  will  he  nuule,  the  sum  of  400, ()()()  ])a])er  jiesos 

liavinjr  been  set  aside  for  this  jnirpose. -  The  President  of  the 

Kepiddic,  in  accord  with  the  reconunetidations  of  the  (’ouncil  of 
State,  submitted  to  tin*  National  ('onjiress  on  dune  14  last,  the  pro- 
loosed  liriKiET  <tf  expenses  for  lOlO,  amounting;  to  100, 21.'), (140. 41 
pesos,  paper,  and  72.770,72.'). ')4  pesos.  ji;old,  divided  as  follows: 
Department  of  Interior.  .■)2. 84"), OSS. 70  pesos,  paper,  and  404,400 
pesos,  <iold;  foreign  relations,  440,440.84  joesos,  paper,  and 
1. 070.800.01  pesos,  gold;  worship,  1,470,001.84  pesos,  ])aper:  justice. 
0,.')72.400.04  pesos,  paper;  jiuhlic  instruction,  42,474,404.0.')  pesos, 
pai)er.  and  224,212.0.')  pesos,  gold;  treasury,  15,.500,041 .0.o  pesos, 
papi'r.  and  .51,774,800.00  pesos,  gold  ;  war,  40, 402, 404. .50  pesos,  pa])er, 
and  140, 404. ,50  pesos,  gold;  marine,  17,0.54,027.70  |)esos,  paper,  and 
10.014.424.70  pesos,  gold;  industry  and  public  works,  24, 74'), 02.5. 7.5 
l)(‘sos,  i)aper,  and  80.084.41  pesos;  gold,  and  railways.  4.0.51,150  pesos, 
paper,  and  1,844.44  pesos,  gold.  The  total  of  the  budget  in  pa))er 
currency,  the  gold  peso  having  been  reduced  to  the  paper  peso 
(Hpiivalent  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent,  is  441.708,401.40  |)esos,  pa|)er 

currency. - According  to  statistics  com])iled  by  the  Bureau  of 

Public  Works  of  the  Government  of  Ghile.  there  were  in  the  Bepuhlic 
in  1014  INDUSTRIAL  E.STABLISIIMENTS  to  the  numher  of 
0.215,  witli  a  capital  of  520.404.480  pesos,  paper  currency  (paper 
p(‘so  =  80.20  api)roximately).  The  Provinces  having  the  largest 
numher  of  industrial  concerns  were;  Santiago,  1.242;  Valparaiso. 
058;  Valdivia.  477;  Llamiuihue,  421;  Concepcion,  482;  Co(juind)o. 
281  ;  Nuhle,  250;  Cautin,  241 ;  Aconcagua,  215,  and  Linares,  200.  All 
of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  country  had  less  than  200  manufacturing 
(•oncerns.  'Phe  nund)er  of  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Chile  at  the  time  mentit)ned  was  80,097,  of  which  54,559 
were  men,  20,409  women,  and  0,729  cliildren.  Included  in  these 

numhers  are  2,440  foreigners. - Arrangements  liave  ])een  made  to 

(‘xpend  in  the  sanitation  of  the  northern  ports  of  the  Repu])lic  the 
sum  of  1,000,000  pesos,  paper  currency,  700,000  pesos  of  which  will 
he  si)ent  at  Antofagasta  for  sewers  and  900.000  pesos  for  sewers  and 

potable  water  at  Arica,  Tocopilla,  and  Taltal. - The  station  of  enol- 

ogy  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  grape  growers 
and  WINE  manufacturers  of  the  country  recpiesting  the  sul)mission 
of  adeijuate  samples  of  wines  m  order  to  enable  that  station  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  systematic,  scientific,  and  practical  study  of  Chilean  wines 

commenced  by  it  several  years  ago. - Land  to  the  value  of  .840,000. 

American  gold,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Chilean  Government  at 
San  Bernardo,  near  Santiago,  for  the  installation  of  SHOPS  of  the 
Chilean  railways.  The  estimated  ex])enditures  amount  to  84,650,000, 
American  gold. 


Oil  .Inly  20,  1015.  tho  regular  sessions  of  the  NATIONAL  ('ON- 
(iRESS  wen'  inaugurated,  and  the  following  oflieers  elected  :  Senate' — 
dose  Maria  Gonzalez  Valencia.  |)resident:  Nenu'sio  Gainacho.  first 
vice  president ;  and  Alejandro  Garcia,  second  vice  jiresident.  llousi'- 
Rafael  (^uijano  Gdinez.  jiresident,  and  Diego  Miuidoza  Perez  and 
Luis  V.  Gonzalez,  first  and  second  vice  jiresidents,  resjiectiveiy. — 
'riie  jirojiosi'd  BLDGI^T  of  ri'ceijits  and  exjienditures  for  tin*  jiresiuit 
fiscal  year,  suhinitted  hv  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  National 
('(ingress,  ('stiinates  tlu'  reveiuu's  at  S 1 1 ,000, ()()()  gold,  and  tin*  dis- 
hurseinents  at  S16.dS{),4S7  gold.-  — A  n'cent  ('Xi'cutive  dc'crei'  reor- 
ganiz(‘s  the  National  INTKNDANC'V  OF  (’IIOGO,  dividing  sanu'  for 
administrative  jiurjioses  into  the  jirovinci's  of  Atrato  and  San  duan. 
the  first  heing  formed  of  the  munici|ialiti(*s  of  Bagado,  FI  ('arnum 
Negua,  FI  Litoral,  Kiosucio,  and  (^uihdd.  and  tlie  sc'cond  of  th(> 
munici|ialiti('s  of  Baudi'i,  ('ondoto,  Sijii.  Tadi'i,  Novita,  and  Itsmina. 
The  jiolitical  divisions  known  as  the  “('omisarias’'  of  ITalii'i  and 
duradi'i  are  eliminated,  and  the  territory  comjiosing  same  added  to 
the  jirovince  of  Atrato.  I'lie  judicial  and  eh'ctoral  divisions  remain 

unchangc'd. - An  ANTIIKOPOMFTRK'  BLRFAr  in  charge  of 

dose  V.  Restrejio  has  been  ojiened  at  Mi'ih'llin. - (’(instruction  has 

lu'cn  commencc'd  at  Manizales  on  a  liuilding  intended  for  the  housing 

of  ORPHANS. - The  (\ilomhian  ('ollege  of  Languag(*s.  in  honor  of 

the  CENTENARY  OF  (’ERVANTES,  has  arranged  for  c.omjietitive 
('ssays  among  ('olomhian  writers  on  the  influence  of  ('ervant(*s  on 
Colomhian  literature,  the  jirize  to  he  an  ohj(>ct  of  art  contrihuti'd  hv 

the  Pn'sident  of  tlie  Rejiuhlic. - The  Government  of  Veiu'zuela 

has  commissioned  the  ('olomliian  jurist.  Dr.  Fernando  Garavito,  to 
revise  the  FISCAL  (X)DE  of  that  country. - The  National  Execu¬ 

tive  has  issiual  a  (U'c.ree  in  ('OMMEMORATK)N  of  the  Colomhian 
jiatriot,  duan  Antonio  Pardo,  whose  centenary  was  recently  ('('h'- 

hrated  in  the  capital  of  the  Rejiuhlic. - A  liigh  jiower  WIRELESS 

station  has  just  lu'cn  inaugurated  on  San  Andres  Island. - A 

BCST  of  ('ol.  Antonio  Ricaurte,  the  Iuto  of  San  Mateo,  has  lu'cn 

unveiled  at  Villa  Leiva. - An  interesting  jiart  of  the  jirogram  of 

the  NATIONAL  ('ELEBRATION  in  Bogota  was  the  transh'r  of  the 
r(>mains  of  the  liero  of  indejiendenco,  Gen.  Antonio  Ohando,  from  the 

jiremises  of  his  descendants  to  the  national  cemetc'rv. - The  jilans 

of  La  Magdalena,  the  NEW  (X)L()MBIAN  ('ITY  which  will  soon  lie 
huilt  on  the  Girardot  Railway  near  Esjuuanza  station,  have  heen 
made.  The  climate  of  the  region  in  which  the  new  town  is  to  Ik' 
situated  is  e.xcc'Ui'iit,  and  the  town  site  is  v('rv  dc'sirahle  from  a 
hygienic  standjioint. - The  central  oflice  of  the  Medellin  TELE- 
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i’llOXK  ('»).  was  (iponcd  to  public  trallic  on  .Inly  1.  d’ho  instal¬ 

lation  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Republic.  -  A  (iennan  subject  has 
offciH'd  to  lend  the  Department  of  Antioipiia  funds  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tlu^  proposed  (lOVERNMRXT  PALA('E  to  be  erected  in 
Medellin.  'Plu'  buildinj;  is  to  be  larije  enoujib  to  acconnnodat(‘  all 
tli('  departmental  ollici's. —  Dr.  dorjie  Vardas  Suarez  has  Ixam  com- 
missioiu'd  In*  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  ('olombia  tosecun'  iid'orma- 
tion  on  the  subjects  to  be  piesented  to  the  Pan  Anu'rican  S('1EX'1'1F1(' 
('OXCiliESS,  which  will  meet  in  Washington  at  tin*  close  of  tlu' 
prt'simt  ycair.  Dr.  Emilio  Fern'ro.  Minister  of  Pul)lic  Instruction. 
All)ei  to  Borda,  and  Tanco  and  Diodoro  vSancln^z  i-ompose  the  organiz¬ 
ing  board  of  the  engineering  contest  wbicli  is  to  be  held  in  connection 
witl>  said  congress.  On  July  20  last  the  (’OLOMBIAX  RED 
('ROSS  was  organized  in  the  palace  of  tlie  President,  thanks  to  tin* 
action  of  tin'  National  Medical  ('ongress  which  m(‘t  in  Medellin  in 
191J.  The  Prt^sident  of  the  Republic  and  tlie  Archbishop  of  ('olombia 
have  l)een  elected  honorary  pn'sith'iits  of  tlie  organization.-  -  At 
th<^  Ix'ginning  of  the  present  month  “El  Diario  Xacional,”  a  new 
daily  EVEXIXCl  XEWSPAPER,  edited  by  Dr.  Enrif|Ue  Olaya 
Herrera,  began  to  circulate  in  Bogota. 


COSTA  RICA 


A  recent  executive  decree  has  been  issued  re((uiring  persons  who 
export  (iOLD  Bl'LLlOX,  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Republic, 
to  de])osit  in  the  Xational  Stamp  Oflice  of  the  dejiartment  of  finance 
before  the  exportation  is  made,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  th(> 
exjiort  tax  of  15  ])er  cent  levied  on  the  value  of  exports  of  gold 

bullion. - The  (lovernment  of  Costa  Rica  has  agreed  with  the 

BankiTs  Trust  Co.  and  the  Irving  Xational  Bank  of  Xew  York  City, 
subj(>ct  to  the  approval  of  Congre.ss,  to  o])en  a  joint  (’RhM)IT  account 
in  said  banks  for  a  period  of  nine  months  from  July,  1915,  of  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S25(),()0(),  the  Government  to  use  said  funds 
exclusively  for  the  jiayment  of  merchandise  im])orted  or  to  be  iin- 
jiorted  into  the  country.  On  the  expiration  of  the  nine  months  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  Government  will  refund  to  the  banks  the  amount  of  the 
credit  used,  plus  the  interest  and  commission  agreed  ujion  under  the 

teinis  of  the  contract. - Sr.  Don  Julio  Acosta  Garcia  has  been  aji- 

pointed  by  President  Gonzalez  Secretary  of  FOREIGN'  RELATIONS, 
and  Licentiate  Enricpie  Pinto  Fernandez,  secretary  of  foniento  (pro¬ 
motion). - The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  enacted  a  law  making 

A])ril  1 1  of  each  year  a  XATIOXAL  HOLIDAY  in  honor  of  the  patriot 
soldier,  Juan  Santamaria,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  battle  of 
Rivas.  - The  following  municipalities  have  been  authorized  by  (\>n- 
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<;r(‘ss  to  contract  LOAXS.  El  Paraiso.  ])rovincc  of  ('artafjo.  up  to 
().000  coloncs  (colon  =  80.465),  at  an  interest  not  fjreater  than  12  i)er 
cent  per  anninn:  La  rnion,  proviiua' of  (’artago.  not  to  exceed  15.000 
colones  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  a  maxinunn  rate  of  interest  of  12 
jier  cent  annually,  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  he  used  for  the  installation 
of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  jiower  plant :  Santo  Domingo  de  Heredia, 
up  to  25,000  colones.  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  great(T  than  10  ])er 
cent  per  annum,  the  proceeds  to  he  used  in  the  construction  of  a 

MARKET. - According  to  jiress  reports  the  harvest  of  cereals. 

('S])eeially  of  MAIZE  AXl)  RK'E,  in  (’osta  Rica  will  he  very  ahundant 
during  the  present  year.  Estimates  of  tin*  jmaluction  of  the  ric(‘ 
crop  of  the  country  show  tliat  it  will  he  double  and  perhaps  trehh* 

that  of  last  year,  due  to  a  hountiful  yield  and  increased  plantings. - 

'Phe  stipulation  in  the  contract  made  hv  the  (iovernment  «)f  ('osta 
Rica  on  June  27,  1014  with  tin*  Pacilic  (’oconut  (’o.  ((\)m])arM'a  de 
('oeales  «lel  Pacffico),  providing  for  the  ('stahlishment  within  a  year 
of  a  TRANSPORTATION  SERVK'E  at  least  every  It)  days  between 
(lolfo  Dulce  and  Puntarenas,  with  ports  of  call  at  Las  Agujas,  El 
Pozo,  La  Uvita,  and  Naranjo  Cove,  has  h(>en  extended  until  June  27. 
1016.  Twenty  horsepower  gasoline  launclies.  with  a  registered 
capacity  of  not  less  tlian  15  tons,  are  to  he  used  in  this  service'. — 
The  Florida  Ice  A  Farm  ('o.  has  established  agencies  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  K'E  at  Puntaremis  and  (luanacaste. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  press  re])orts  a  large  tract  of  virgin  L.VNI),  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic,  was  recently  sold  by  a  ('ostarican 

landowner  to  a  syndicate  of  New  York  cajiitalists. - An  executive' 

eh'cre'e  of  July  20  authorizes  the  use  eef  a  sjx'eial  is.sue  of  jieestage 
STAMPS  on  ami  afte*r  August  1,  1015.  in  ])ayment  eef  sheert  ])e)stage. 
These  stamps  are  e)f  deuiemiinations  of  2,  4.  S.  10,  anel  20  centimees.  - 
Investigations  anel  ('xpi'i'iniemtal  work  show  that  a  consieU'ralele'  ])e>r- 
tion  of  the  Republic  of  Ceista  Rica  is  aelapteel  te)  the  eultivatieen  e>f 
WHEAT,  anel  ('spe'cially  is  this  true  eef  the  vallews  e)f  the  high  jilateaus 
where  wheat,  rye,  anel  harle'y  gre)w  luxuriantly  anel  ])re)eluce'  e'xe'edle'iit 
yields.  With  the  eihject  eef  encouraging  the  cultivatieen  of  wheat  in 
the  country  a  hill  has  he‘e*n  introeluceel  inte»  Ceengrt'ss  jmevieling  feer 
the  ])avment  eef  henmtie's  to  peu'sems  t'ngageel  in  the  cidtivatieen  eef  this 
e-e're'al. 


On  anel  afteT  Septeunheu-  10,  1015.  shipments  e)f  PATENT  MHiDl- 
('INES  shoulel  ne)t  lee  sc'iit  tee  Cuba  witheent  being  lahedeel  in  ae-ceerel- 
ance  with  the  jmevisions  e>f  artie'le  46  eef  the  ])harmacy  rules  anel 
re'gulatiems  ne>w  in  fore'e.  whie'h  pre'se-rihe*  that  the  feermulas  eef  feuvign 
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])hai}uiu‘c'utical  specialties,  before  being  ])laee(l  on  sale,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Health  by  agents  or  importers,  and  their 
sale  will  not  be  authorized  unless  the  following  re(|uisites  are  com¬ 
plied  with:  (a)  Indicate  on  the  labels  the  name  of  the  components 
to  which  the  remedy  owes  its  medicinal  properties:  (b)  indicate  at  tin* 
same  time  on  the  labels  the  name  of  the  pharmacist  authorized  in 
the  country  in  which  the  medicine  was  manufactured.  All  pharma- 
(•(‘utical  specialties,  therefore,  which  after  September  10  of  the  ])resent 
y('ar  are  exported  to  the  Kepuhlic  without  fulfilling  the  requirements 
r('ferred  to  will  subject  the  importer  to  the  penalties  imposed  bylaw. 
After  the  date  mentioned  patent  medicines  wiiich  have  not  fulfilled 
these  re(juirements,  unless  it  can  he  shown  that  they  were  ex])ort('d 
from  the  country  of  origin  prior  to  September  10,  1915,  can  not  he 

sold  in  the  Kepiddic. - Juan  Pedro  Bero,  a  Cuban  SUGAR  planter, 

has  sold  to  American  capitalists  the  central  Conchita  sugar  planta- 
ation  of  Hatanzas,  and  the  Asuncion  sugar  central  of  Pinar  ilel  Rio, 
for  a  consideration  of  S3, 500,000,  of  which  S  1,800,000  is  report(‘d  to 
have  been  paid  in  cash  and  an  agreement  made  to  liquidate  the 
balance  within  a  tear.  The  Conchita  sugar  central  is  well  etpiippc'd 
with  modern  machinery  and  produces  about  300,000  hags  of  sugar 

])('r  annum. - iiu*  gross  receipts  of  the  HAVANA  ELECTRIC 

RAILWAY  for  the  fimt  half  of  1915  were  S2, 751, 374,  as  compared 
with  S2, 675, 455  during  the  same  period  of  1914.  The  net  receipts 
of  this  company  for  the  first  half  of  1915  were  SI, 019, 643,  as  com- 

])ared  with  S791,151  during  the  same  months  of  1914. - A  recent 

('xecutive  decree  extends  for  four  years  the  contract  hetw(*en  the 
Government  and  the  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CUBA,  and  reduces 

the  hank’s  commission  to  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent. - An  effort  is 

being  made  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Governnu'nt  of 
Cuba  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  RICE  in  that  Republic.  That  this 
cereal  thrives  in  certain  parts  of  the  island  is  proven  by  the  results 
obtained  by  Ernesto  Perez  de  la  Riva,  who  has  a  rice  plantation, 
consisting  of  280  cahallerias  (9,333  acres),  at  Melena  del  Sur  ])rovided 
with  irrigation  tlitches,  and  having  hulling  and  polishing  machinery 
capable  of  handling  an  output  of  800  quintals  (81.120  pounds)  of 
rice  daily.  The  crop  from  this  ])lantation  amounts  to  not  less  than 

96,000  (juintals  (9,734,400  pounds)  per  annum. - The  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  has  authoriz(>d  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio  to  issue  to  Francisco  Nodarse  and  Carlos  M.  Velez  titles 
to  the  iron  and  co])j)er  MINES  called  ‘‘Amei’ica”  and  “Encarna- 

cion.” - Ramon  Ruiz  has  requested  permission  of  the  Department 

of  Public  Works  to  install  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Carta¬ 
gena. - Ihuler  date  of  July  22,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

issued  a  statement  showing  that  up  to  that  time  the  value  of  CUBAN 
COINAGE  amounted  to  •‘55,248,190,  consisting  of  -SI .84().()()0  in  gold 
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))i(‘c(‘s,  S;j,167.(H)()  in  silvor,  and  8241, liK)  in  nickolrs.  Tho  expenses 
of  coinage  were  810,5,452.10.  The  total  cost  of  coining  and  purchase* 
of  ))recious  metals  amounted  to  8.4.180,085.  There  was  hut  little 
profit  on  the  gold,  hut  the  silver,  which  cost  81.250,000  in  the  market, 
amounted  when  coined  to  .88.400,000. - The  contract  for  the  con¬ 

struction  of  a  BRIlKiE  over  tlu*  San  Luis  River  in  the  JTovince  of 
Matan/.as  has  been  awardi'd  to  Snare  eSc  Triest,  of  Xew  York  ('ity. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  law  enacted  hv  Congress  on  July  26,  1918,  authorizing  the 
Executive  jiower  to  Avithdiaw  from  the  Guarantee  Trust  Co.  of  Xew 
York  funds  of  the  Dominican  Government  amounting  to  81,816,000 
for  expenditure  on  sundry  PUBLIC  WORKS,  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  item  providing  for  the  dishursement  of  8250,000  in 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Salcedo  to  Moca,  and  making 
that  sum  available  for  the  following  puiposes;  The  building  of  a 
switch  on  the  Central  Dominican  Railway.  880,000:  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Ozama  River.  $50,000;  and  the  building  of  public 

highways,  8120,000. - Centrifugal  pumps  have  been  installed  in 

the  IRRIGATIOX  zone  of  the  district  of  Monte  Christy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Yaque  River,  which  have  a  combined  pumping  capacity 
of  18.600  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  district  referred  to  is  oju* 
of  the  richest  sections  of  the  Republic,  and  where  irrigation  is  used 
the  soil  never  fails  to  j)roduce  abundant  crops  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco. 

and  other  staple  ])roducts. - It  is  estimated  that  the  SUGAR 

plantations  of  tho  Republic  will  ])roduce  during  the  present  year 
268,040,000  pounds  of  sugar,  or  22,808,160  pounds  more  than  in 
1914. - Preliminary  steps  haA'e  been  taken  looking  to  tho  comple¬ 

tion  of  the  unbuilt  sections  of  tho  ])roj)osod  AL'TOMOBILE  ROAD 
between  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  and  Puerto  Plata,  a  distance  of 
50  kilometers,  tho  approximate  cost  of  which  would  be  810,500. 
On  the  Puerto  Plata  side  of  the  selecteil  route  12  kilometers  have 
already  been  built  to  the  Bogaort  plantation,  and  a  considerable 
stretch  of  tho  road  on  the  Santiago  side  could  be  put  in  condition 
to  be  used  at  a  slight  expense.  The  road  is  to  be  at  least  8  meters 
wide  and  is  not  to  have  grades  exceeding  6  i)er  cent.  A  plan  is  also 
being  considered  concerning  the  construction  of  an  electric  line 
between  these  two  2)t)ints  to  be  operated  with  power  obtained  from 

the  hydroelectric  plant  now  building  at  La  Angostura. - A 

SAWMILL  has  been  installed  by  Campele  A  Co.  at  La  Barca,  district 

of  Monte  Christy. - A  LIGHTHOUSE  has  been  installed  at  Playa 

de  Muerto,  and  work  has  commenced  on  the  lighthouses  to  be  erected 
at  Cabo  Engaiio  and  Altovelo. - According  to  press  reports  a  com- 
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pany  has  been  organized  to  establish  a  new  SUGAR  CENTRAL, 

under  the  name  of  San  Jos6,  in  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo. - 

Congress  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
the  sum  of  $600  to  be  used  as  a  Government  contribution  in  the 
publication  of  works  on  PSYCHOLOGY,  logic,  and  speeches  and 

lectures  of  Eugenio  M.  Hostos. - The  municipal  council  of  the  city 

of  Santo  Domingo  received  bids  on  August  17,  1915,  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  municipal  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  of  the 
federal  capital.  The  council  proposes  to  expend  $40,000  annually 
in  liquidating  the  cost  of  this  work  until  capital  and  interest  are 
paid. — ^ — Licentiate  Armando  Rodriguez,  formerly  attorney  general 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  has  published  a  physical,  political,  and 
historical  GEOGRAPHY  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  which  has 

been  adopted  for  use  as  a  textbook  in  the  public  graded  schools. - 

A  new  PUBLICATION  entitled  “El  Disco”  (The  Disk)  has  been 
established  at  San  Francisco  de  Macoris,  and  a  daily  paper,  under 
the  name  of  “La  Nacion”  (The  Nation),  was  founded  in  the  city  of 

Santo  Domingo  in  July  last. - -The  Dominican  engineer,  Octavio  A. 

Acevedo,  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  the  International  Congress  of  ENGINEERING,  which  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  in  September,  1915. 


An  executive  decree  of  July  10  last  convoked  CONGRESS  in 
regular  session  at  Quito  on  August  10,  1915. - Since  the  begin¬ 

ning  of  the  European  war  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off 
in  the  exports  of  VEGETABLE  IVORY  or  tagua,  much  of  which 
formerly  went  to  Germany.  With  the  object  of  increasing  these 
exports  to  something  like  their  normal  quantity,  steps  have  been 
taken  by  interested  persons  in  the  Province  of  Manabi,  where  most  of 
this  product  is  gathered,  to  change  the  fixed  export  tariff  of  4  and 
6  centavos  per  kilo,  at  present  levied  on  xmshelled  and  shelled  ivory 
nuts,  respectively,  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  Guayaquil  market 
price  of  vegetable  ivory,  the  shipments  to  be  restricted  to  sacks  con¬ 
taining  100  kilos. - At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  municipal  council 

of  the  city  of  Guayaquil  a  plan  was  discussed  concerning  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  PUBLIC  BATHS  at  some  convenient  place  in  that 
municipality,  either  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guayas,  the  beaches 
of  the  Estero  Salado,  or  at  some  suitable  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  The  Estero  Salado,  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  near  the  port  of  Guay¬ 
aquil,  seemed  to  be  considered  a  favorable  location,  provided  proper 
drainage,  the  clearing  and  filling  up  of  lowlands  along  and  in  the 
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vicinity  of  its  shores,  could  be  accomplished,  but  definite  action  in 

the  matter  was  postponed  until  some  future  time. - The  following 

Ecuadorian  STUDENTS  are  studying  in  scientific  and  technical 
schools  in  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Government:  Luis  Espinosa 
Tamayo,  Carlos  Sanchez,  Ernesto  Molestina,  and  Pedro  Pablo  Eguez 

Baquerizo. - A  NEWSPAPER  entitled  “El  Centinela”  (The 

Sentinel)  has  been  founded  in  Loja  under  the  management 
of  Dr.  Hector  Leonidas  Carrion. - Work  on  the  new  HOS¬ 

PITAL  at  Loja  was  recently  commenced  by  the  board  of 

charities  of  that  city. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

appointed  Don  Atanasio  Zaldumbide  MINISTER  of  war  and 

marine. - A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  at  Latacunga  in  honor 

of  the  Ecuadorian  philanthropist  and  educator,  Vicente  Leon.  Suffi¬ 
cient  funds  have  been  collected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  matter  proposes  to  place  the  order  for  the  monument 
with  reputable  artists  who  will  complete  the  construction  of  same 

without  delay. - “El  Progreso,”  an  important  publication  of 

Cuenca,  states  that  the  minister  of  public  works  has  decided  to 
immediately  commence  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Azogues 
River  and  will  complete  the  roadbed  of  the  Cuenca  RAILWAY 
between  Biblian  and  Tambo.  The  Ambato  railway,  wliich  wiU  con¬ 
nect  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railroad  with  the  far  eastern  territory 
of  Ecuador,  has  extended  its  track  35  kilometers  and  is  steadily 
advancing  in  the  construction  work  of  the  line. - The  third  anni¬ 

versary  of  the  founding  in  Guayaquil  of  the  Sucre  SOCIETY  OF 
MUSIC  was  celebrated  on  July  8  last  with  an  extensive  program  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  study  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  in  the  city  of  Guaya¬ 
quil. - Dr.  Carlos  M.  Tobar  Borgono  has  been  commissioned  to 

prepare  hygienic  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  city  of 
Guayaquil,  and  to  require  the  installation  of  toilets  in  private  houses 

in  that  city  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary  code. - 

Drs.  Ricardo  ViUavicencio  and  Ponce  and  Francisco  Cousin 
have  been  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  of  Guayaquil  as 
delegates  to  the  First  National  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  of  Ecuador, 
which  will  meet  in  Guayaquil  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  October, 
1915. 


President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has  appointed  the  following 
persons  to  act  on  the  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION  with  Honduras: 
Claudio  Urrutia,  chief  engineer;  Felipe  Rodriguez,  Domingo  Conde, 
Florencio  Santizo,  Salvador  CastiUo,  and  Eugenio  Rosal,  assistants; 
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iind  Licentiate  Marcial  Pren,  legal  adviser, - The  faculty  of  medicine 

and  pharmacy  of  Guatemala,  by  order  of  its  board  of  directors,  advises 
that  on  and  after  September  25,  1915,  sales  of  all  remedies  or  PAT¬ 
ENT  MEDICINES  that  have  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
article  26  of  decree  No.  621,  are  prohibited  in  the  Republic.  The 
decree  referred  to  requires  foreigners  who  desire  to  sell  special  secret 
remedies  in  Guatemala  to  apply  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  for  an  examination  of  said  remedies, 
and  if  the  board  considers  such  medicines  desirable  it  will  authorize 
their  sale,  withholding  the  secrets  of  their  preparation.  A  list  of 
remedies,  the  sale  of  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  faculty  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  pharmacy  of  Guatemala,  w'Ul  be  sent  in  due  course  to  the 
department  of  customs  so  that  their  importation  may  be  permit¬ 
ted. - A  recent  executive  decree  establishes  in  Antigua  Guatemala, 

department  of  Sacateep6quez,  a  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  girls.  The 
first  year’s  course  comprises  the  study  of  Spanish  grammar,  English, 

arithmetic,  geography,  pedagogy,  and  zoology. - President  Estrada 

Cabrera  has  appointed  an  organizing  committee  of  the  GUATEMA¬ 
LAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  consisting  of 
licentiates  Antonio  Batres  Jfiuregui,  Mariano  Cruz,  Carlos  Salazar, 
Alberto  Mencos,  and  Federico  Vielmann,  to  prepare  by-laws  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Government.  The  Society  expects  to  affiliate  with 
the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  which  it  is  proposed  to 

found  in  Washington  in  December  next. - Extensive  sowings  of 

RICE  have  been  made  in  the  Pacific  coast  section  of  Guatemala, 
which  crop,  it  is  claimed,  is  practically  free  from  the  ravages  of 

locusts. - ^An  institute  for  the  treatment  of  HYDROPHOBIA  has 

been  established  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  in  connection  with  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  of 

the  federal  capital. - On  June  16  last  the  President  of  the  Republic, 

in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  Guatemala  and  the  United  States  on  September 
20,  1913,  appointed  Licentiate  Jose  Pinto  a  member  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  said 

treaty. - Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  WHEAT  can  be 

profitably  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Tecpam,  Comalapa,  and  Patzum, 
as  well  as  at  Santa  Rosa,  Jalapa,  and  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 
At  Tecpam  there  are  a  number  of  flour  mills,  and  modern  machinery 

is  used  in  drilling,  harvesting,  and  thrashing  the  crop. - During  the 

last  SUGAR  harvest  the  department  of  Santa  Ana  produced  34,400 

quintals  of  refined  sugar  and  86,800  arrobas  of  raw  sugar. - The 

President  of  the  Republic  appointed  Licentiate  Federico  Saenz  de 
Tejada  delegate  of  Guatemala  to  the  International  CONGRESS  OF 
EDUCATION  which  met  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  from  the  16th  to  the 
27th  of  August,  1915. 
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The  Minister  of  Finance  has  submitted  to  the  National  Congress 
a  biU  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  importation  of  leaf  and 
unmanufactiired  TOBACCO  is  prohibited.  The  bill  provides  that 
any  merchant  who  desires  to  import  tobacco,  either  in  the  form  of 
leaf  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  or  chewing  tobacco,  shall,  between 
the  15th  of  September  and  the  31st  of  October  of  each  year,  file  a 
declaration  to  that  effect  with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  receipt  from  the  Administrator  of  the  lYeasury  of  his 
locality,  showing  that  he  has  deposited  in  the  National  Treasury  a 
speciid  annual  payment  of  50  pesos,  whereupon  a  special  pennit  will 
be  issued  to  him.  This  proposed  law  also  affects  importers  of  wines, 
spiritous  liquors,  and  beer.  Importers  of  brandy  or  aguardiente  are 
required  to  pay  a  double  tax.  Saloons,  caf6s,  and  other  places 
where  spiritous  liquors  or  beer  are  sold  are  subject  to  the  license  tax 
referred  to.  Packages  and  boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  play¬ 
ing  cards  must  pay  the  following  stamp  taxes  before  leaving  the 
customhouse,  in  addition  to  the  duties  now  in  force:  Two  centavos 
per  box  of  25  cigarettes,  10  centavos  per  package  or  box  of  25  cigars,  and 
10  centavos  for  each  deck  of  playing  cards. - The  National  Con¬ 

gress  of  Haiti  has  passed  the  bill  submitted  to  it  by  the  Department 
of  Finance,  concerning  the  funding  of  the  interior  debts  of  1912, 
1913,  and  1914,  and  of  the  pending  items  of  the  budgets  of  said 
years  under  the  name  of  INTERIOR  CONSOLIDATED  DEBT,  a 

reference  to  which  was  made  in  the  Bulletin  of  last  month. - A 

new  WEEKLY  PAPER,  entitled  “Patrie,”  under  the  management 
of  Louis  M.  Douyon,  is  being  published  at  Cayes. - The  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Public  Works  has  contracted  with  the  Street  Repair  Co.  of 
Port  au  Prince  for  the  building  of  the  Plaisance  Canal  and  the 

DRAINAGE  of  the  Turgeau  Creek  in  the  Federal  Capital. - A 

resolution  of  the  Senate  places  the  W^ATER  SERVICE  of  Port  au 

Prince  under  the  direction  of  three  expert  Haitian  engineers. - 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  has  submitted  to  Congress  the 
TREATY  OF  PEACE  and  amity  concluded  ad  referendum  between 

the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti. - By  a  decision 

of  the  customs  administrator  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  OFFICE  HOURS 
at  the  customhouse  of  the  Federal  Capital  during  the  summer  months 
are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  The  customs  administrator  recommends 
that  the  Jamaican  custom  of  closing  shops  and  warehouses  on 

Thursday  of  each  week  at  3  o’clock  be  adopted  in  Haiti. - Price 

Mars  has  been  appointed  CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES  of  Haiti  in  France 
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to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Xeniours  Auguste. - 

According  to  reports  from  Lc  Matin  of  Port  au  Prince,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  fonnation  of  a 
political  division  known  as  a  “Canton”  in  the  Cayemitte  Islands. 


An  adreferendum  TREATY  OF  FREE  COMMERCE  between  the 
Governments  of  Honchiras  and  Salvador  was  concluded  in  Teguci- 
gidpa  on  June  26  last.  The  treaty,  which  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  respective  congresses  of  the  signatory  powers,  provides  for  the 
free  exchange  of  native  products  between  the  two  countries,  together 
with  articles  manufactured  out  of  the  raw  products  of  either  of  the 
nations  in  interest.  Among  the  commodities  specially  mentioned 
as  included  in  the  exemptions  from  export  and  import  ta.xes  are  the 
following:  (’ereals;  brown,  refined,  and  raw  sugar;  potatoes;  coffee; 
indigo;  lumber;  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars,  with 
the  exception  of  cigarettes;  stock,  including  hogs,  horses,  asses,  and 
cattle;  butter  and  cheese:  tanned  or  untanned  hides;  sweets  and 
preserves  of  all  kinds;  ordinary  hoots  and  shoes;  straw  hats;  fabrics 
of  cotton  or  silk  manufactured  in  the  country  or  from  fibers  of  native 
textile  plants;  clothing  made  from  domestic  fabrics;  and  cordage. 
Articles  which  now  are  or  which  may  hereafter  become  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  contract.  The 
respective  Governments  agree  not  to  establish  distilleries  for  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  within  less  than  3  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
contracting  nations,  obligating  themselves  to  construct  the  neces¬ 
sary  highways  on  their  respective  frontiers  for  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  traffic  between  the  two  countries  and  to  cooperate  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  bridges  over  the  streams  and  canyons  which  separate  their 
frontiers.  The  treaty  is  binding  for  a  term  of  10  years  from  the  date 
of  its  ratification,  and  if  throe  months  before  its  expiration  neither 
Government  has  advised  the  other  of  its  desire  to  terminate  same  it 
becomes  binding  for  another  period  of  10  years - Formerly  ship¬ 

ments  of  CATTLE  from  Honduras  were  consigned  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras,  with  an  occasional  ship¬ 
ment  to  Cuba.  Recently  a  consignment  of  6,000  young  steers  was 
made  to  packing  houses  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  result  obtained  was 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  reported  that  other  shipments  will  soon 
follow.  To  facilitate  this  trade  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the 
liability  of  exporting  cattle  having  ticks  or  suffering  from  disease, 
arrangements  have  been  perfected  to  have  a  series  of  inspection 
experiments  made  in  Honduras  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
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the  Government  of  tlie  United  States  with  the  object  of  adopting 
adequate  measures  to  meet  the  cattle  inspection  requirements  of 
that  country.  The  Republic  of  Honduras  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  extensive  regions,  such  as  those  com¬ 
prised  between  Capo  Gracias  a  Dios  and  the  Montagna  River  offer 
ideal  locations  for  the  development  of  this  industry  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Sula  Valley  is  another  favored  section  for  the  raising  of  cattle, 
as  are  also  the  Olancho,  Choluteca,  Santa  Barbara,  Paraiso,  and 
Yoro  Valleys. - Governor  Galindo  has  recently  planted  for  experi¬ 

mental  purposes  at  La  Paz  a  small  field  of  POTATOES  and  yucca, 
and  proposes  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  these  tubers  into  that 

section  of  Honduras. - The  pipes  connecting  the  reservoir  on  the 

Danto  River,  from  which  the  POTABLE  WATER  supply  of  La 
Ceiba  is  obtained,  have  recently  been  laid  and  steps  are  being  taken 

to  pipe  the  water  to  all  the  housas  of  the  city. - Angelo  Klomo,  a 

Greek  subject  engaged  in  gathering  SPONGES  along  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roatan  Islands, 
recently  shipped  a  consignment  of  7,000  first-class  sponges  to  Guate¬ 
mala. - The  Honduras  SUGAR  and  Distilling  Co.,  an  American 

corporation  at  Monte  Cristo  near  La  Ceiba,  commenced  operating 
their  large  plant,  costing  about  $1,000,000,  on  July  11  last.  The 
opening  of  this  plant  will  encourage  the  sugar-cane  industry  of  that 
section  of  the  country  and  will  induce  banana  growers  who  have 
unproductive  or  worn  out  banana  lands  to  utilize  same  foi  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  cane,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  that  vicinity. 
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formed  cooperative  associations  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
henequen  fiber  and  maintain  a  price-regulating  committee  to  look 
after  their  interests.  Nearly  all  of  the  revenues  of  the  State  of 
Yucatan  are  derived  from  taxes  on  henequen,  tobacco,  and  liquor. 
Merida,  a  city  of  some  70,000  souls  and  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  the 
center  of  the  henequen  trade,  while  the  port  of  Progreso,  which  is 
connected  with  Merida  by  a  railway  36  miles  long,  is  the  principal  port 
of  entry  and  distributing  center  for  Yucatan.  In  1913  the  exports 
through  Progreso  had  a  declared  valuation  of  $29,313,504,  as  com¬ 
pared  vnth  $20,891,115  in  1912,  while  the  imports  in  1913  amounted 

to  $11,247,650,  as  compared  with  $8,485,236  in  1912. - The  net 

earnings  of  the  Puebla  TRAMWAY,  Light  &  Power  Co.  in  1914 
amounted  to  660,000  pesos,  which,  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange, 
would  be  the  approximate  equivalent  of  $330,000.  The  company, 
which  is  a  Canadian  corporation,  was  organized  in  1903  and  enjoys  a 
liberal  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government.  Most  of  the  capital 
was  raised  in  London  and  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company  is 

held  there. - The  Barreno  IRON  Mine,  which  is  situated  about  10 

miles  from  the  City  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  has  recently  experimented  in 
the  smelting  of  its  waste  products,  obtaining  therefrom  a  fairly  good 
quality  of  pig  iron.  The  mine  proposes  to  enlarge  its  iron  smelting 
furnaces  so  that  it  will  have  a  capacity  of  4  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 
The  vein  of  the  Barreno  mine  at  a  depth  of  200  feet  is  about  5  feet 
wide  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  rhyolite.  The  ore  contains  from  55 
to  62  per  cent  of  iron  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  arsenic. 
There  are  other  iron  mines  in  the  San  Luis  Potosi  district  which  if  the 
ore  can  be  smelted  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  good  class  of  pig  iron  will  become  valuable.  Large 
quantities  of  iron  ore  are  used  for  fluxing  purposes  in  the  ore  smelters 
of  the  Republic,  and  as  there  are  ore  smelters  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Aguascalientes,  Monterrey,  Torreon,  and  other  points  within  shipping 
distances  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  outlook  for  the  development  of  the 

iron  mines  of  that  State  would  seem  to  be  quite  encouraging. - The 

COLLEGE  OF  SANTA  TERESA,  a  school  for  girls  located  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  under  the  management  of  Sister  Leo,  has  offered  a 
free  course  of  instruction  to  20  young  Mexican  ladies.  Among 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  proposal  were  the  Misses  Maria 
Gutierrez  and  Natalia  Rubio,  who  left  Chihuahua  for  Winona  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month. - The  agricultural  association  en¬ 

titled  “Gamboa  Arjona  Hermanos,”  of  the  Sinche  plantation,  Yuca¬ 
tan,  has  planned  to  build  within  the  next  12  months  a  private 
TRiVMWAY  of  the  Decauville  system  from  their  plantation  to 
Hoctun,  district  of  Izamal,  at  which  point  it  will  connect  with  the 
Vecinales  Tramways  of  Yucatan. 


NICARAGUA 


Robert  Shepherd,  acting  mayor  of  BLUEFIELDS,  in  a  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  city  government  of  that  municipality, 
states  that  the  monthly  receipts  are  about  $1,800,  derived  from  a 
package  tax  levied  on  imported  goods  and  merchandise  amounting 
to  $1,300,  and  receipts  from  licenses,  market  fees,  etc.,  $500.  The 
monthly  expenditures  of  the  city  aggregate  approximately  $1,300, 
$1,000  of  which  is  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  employees,  the  maintenance  of  the  local  court,  jail,  etc.  The 
remainmg  $300  is  expended  in  lighting  the  city  and  for  incidentals. 
The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  amounting  to  about  $500, 
is  available  for  liquidating  the  indebtedness  of  the  city,  wliich  at 

present  is  $2,000. - The  Governor  Intendant  of  Bluefields,  with  the 

object  of  preventing  SMUGGLING  by  steamers  engaged  in  traffic 
between  that  city  and  New  Orleans  and  which  have  heretofore  called 
at  points  where  there  are  no  police  authorities,  has  prohibited,  until 
further  notice,  stops  being  made  at  such  points.  Said  steamers, 

however,  are  required  to  stop  either  at  The  Bluff  or  Rama  City. - 

In  1914  the  exports  of  COCONUTS  in  the  shell  from  Nicaragua  to 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $23,913,  as  compared  with  $9,200 
in  1913.  Nearly  all  of  these  came  from  Corn  Island  and  vicinity, 
the  principal  coconut-producing  center  of  the  Republic,  in  which 
locality,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  coconut  palm  comes  into 
bearing  at  the  age  of  5  years. - A  stock  buyer  engaged  in  the  ship¬ 

ment  of  beef  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  from  Central  America  to 
England  recently  made  arrangements  to  drive  NICARAGUAN 
CATTLE  to  the  Costa  Rican  Railway  for  transportation,  via  Port 

Limon,  to  the  Continent. - J.  A.  Anderson,  a  Canadian  capitalist 

and  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTOR,  is  investigating  the  coast  sections 
and  interior  of  the  Republic  with  the  object  of  investing  capital  in 
railway  building  if  conditions  are  deemed  favorable. - Consul  Cor¬ 

nelius  Ferris,  jr.,  of  Bluefields,  is  visiting  in  the  United  States. 
During  his  absence  the  consulate  is  in  charge  of  Vice  Consul  Ray  H. 
Miller.  Consul  Ferris  expects  to  return  to  his  post  in  September 

next. - ^The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  ordered  the  governors  of 

the  different  Departments  to  furnish  lists  of  voters  who  are  eligible 
to  take  part  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION  to  bo  held  in 

the  Republic  in  December  next. - ^The  municipality  of  Leon  has 

decided  to  establish  a  BACTERIOLOGICAL  OFFICE  in  that  city, 
one  of  the  special  duties  of  which  will  be  to  study  the  locust  prob¬ 
lem. - The  board  of  public  improvements  at  Managua  has  invited 

the  BASEBALL  clubs  of  the  country  to  participate  in  the  champion- 
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ship  meet  to  be  held  in  the  Federal  Capital  on  the  14  th  and  15th  of 
September,  1915.  A  prize  of  a  silver  cup  wdll  he  given  to  the  success¬ 
ful  competitor. - The  TELEPHONE  line  which  is  being  strung 

between  Managua  and  Atlantic  coast  points  will  soon  be  completed 
to  Bluefields.  The  unfinished  section  of  this  line  between  the  coast 
and  the  Federal  Capital  lies  between  Acoyapa  and  La  Manga,  a 
distance  of  about  33  miles.  Construction  to  Bluefields  is  expected 
to  be  completed  on  or  before  September  1,  1915.  A  branch  line  is 

also  being  strung  into  the  Prinsapolka  district. - A  BAND  of  28 

members,  none  of  whom  is  over  15  years  of  age,  has  been  organized 
by  the  orphan  asylum  of  Leon.  The  band  proposes  to  give  concerts 
in  the  Federal  Capital  and  other  populous  centers  of  the  Republic, 

the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  donated  to  the  asylum. - Dr. 

Julio  Acosta  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Nicaragua  near  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica. 


The  Santa  Rosa  SUGAR  central  in  the  Province  of  Code  has  com¬ 
pleted  grinding  last  year’s  crop  of  sugar  cane,  the  season  proving  to 
be  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  since  the  mill  was  placed  in 
operation.  The  sugar  produced  is  said  to  have  found  a  ready  and 
profitable  sale  and  a  good  market  was  encountered  for  the  white  rum 
made  from  the  waste  sirup.  During  the  past  year  this  sugar  mill  has 
disbursed  large  sums  of  money,  probably  as  much  as  $150,000  silver, 
in  the  payment  of  wages  and  in  the  purchase  of  sugar  cane  from 
small  plantation  owners.  The  entire  west  central  section  of  the 
Republic,  consisting  of  the  Provinces  of  Code,  Herrera,  and  Los 
Santos,  grows  a  fine  quality  of  sugar  cane,  and  in  such  quantities  that 
the  mills  can  count  upon  a  supply  of  cane  large  enough  to  keep  them 
grinding  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Panama  offers  special  inducements  to  foreign  capitalists  to  engage  in 

the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  exploitation  of  sugar  mills. - 

The  Panama  City  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant,  which  when 
completed  wUl  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  installations 
in  Latin  America,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  on  or  before 
November  1,  1915.  The  plant  is  being  constructed  under  a  con¬ 
cession  granted  by  the  Government  to  R.  W.  Hebard,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  former  is  to  receive  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings 
obtained  from  operating  the  same.  The  construction  work  is  in 

charge  of  American  engineers. - The  consumption  of  BEEF 

CATTLE  in  the  [Panama  Canal  Zone  averages  about  600  head 
monthly,  most  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  nearby  Provinces 
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of  the  Republic.  The  native  cattle  of  Panama,  when  fattened  for 
beeves,  weigh  from  360  to  500  pounds,  and  although  small  in  size  the 
meat  is  of  excellent  quality.  Cattle  shipped  into  the  Canal  Zone  from 
abroad  are  apt  to  arrive  in  bad  condition  and  much  reduced  in  weight, 
while  the  native  Panama  cattle  driven  into  the  zone  arrive  in  good 
condition  and  usually  without  any  perceptible  loss  in  weight.  The 
consumption  of  cattle  in  Panama  City,  Colon,  and  the  Canal  Zone  is 
greatly  stimulating  the  owners  of  ranches  and  farms  to  engage  in  the 
raising  of  stock,  and  especially  of  marketable  beeves,  on  a  larger 
scale.  Recently  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Panama  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  and^Cattle  Raising  to  aid  the  cattle  industry  of 
the  Republic  in  furnishing  the  entire  beef  supply  of  the  Canal  Zone 
from  cattle  raised  in  Panama,  and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  cattle  abroad. - A  COMMERCIAL  ASSO¬ 

CIATION  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  Panama.  H.  F.  Alfaro 
is  president,  M.  Espinosa  B.  and  C.  Quelquejeu,  vice  presidents,  and 
Juan  Navarro,  secretary.  The  directors  are  J.  A.  Jimenez,  Arturo 

Delvalle,  Eric  Barham,  and  Gus  Eisenmann. - The  President  of 

the  Republic  has  extended  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  National 
SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  to  a  term  of  three  years.  Thirty 
Government  scholarships  to  this  school  were  recently  made  available 
to  students  in  the  different  Provinces  of  Panama,  the  number  assigned 
to  each  Province  being  apportioned  according  to  population. 


The  production  of  YERBA  MATE  (Paraguayan  tea)  in  the 
Departments  of  Concepcion,  San  Pedro,  Guaira,  Yhu,  Caazapa,  and 
Encarnacidn  is  estimated  for  the  year  1915  at  7,049,500  kilos,  as 
compared  with  7,862,250  kilos  produced  in  1914.  The  closing  of 
European  markets  has  affected  very  little  the  exportation  of  this 
commodity,  as  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  the  principal  consumers. 
The  colony  established  by  the  Domingo  Barthe  Co.  is  making  great 
progress  in  the  cultivation  of  yerba  mat6  and  has  on  some  large 
plantations  more  than  a  million  plants  in  bearing.  Cultivation  costs 
less  than  gathering  the  wild  variety  and  delivering  it  to  shipping 

points. - The  MERCANTILE  BANK  OF  PARAGUAY  has 

recently  published  its  twenty-third  annual  report  for  the  year  1914, 
accompanied  by  a  balance  statement  of  December  31,  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  net  profit  of  3,000,000  pesos,  Argentine  currency. - ^The 

Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  informed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Paraguay  that  there  is  great  demand  for  Paraguayan  LEAF  TO¬ 
BACCO  in  the  markets  of  the  Netherlands. - A  syndicate  of  Monte- 
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video  has  recently  purchased  the  large  PACKING  HOUSE  in  Con- 
cepcidn,  with  a  view  to  operating  it  at  once.  The  opening  of  this 
establishment  will  greatly  benefit  the  large  landholders  and  will  be 

a  source  of  great  income  to  the  country. - ^According  to  statistics 

published  in  the  “Guia  general  del  Paraguay,”  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  transported  on  the  STREET  RAILWAYS  during  the  year 
1914  was  2,847,955,  an  average  of  237,000  passengers  monthly,  over 

an  extension  of  41  kilometers  of  railway. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  recently  accepted  the  giounds  offered  by  Guggiari 

Gaona  &  Co.  for  establishing  a  MILITARY  FARM. - A  recent 

decree  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  to  expend  the 
sum  of  200,000  pesos  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS. - The  municipal  authorities  have  requested  public 

bids  for  PAVING  and  other  street  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Asuncion. - ^The  executive  power  has  recently  submitted  to  Con¬ 

gress  important  plans  for  COLONIZATION  and  the  erection  of  a 

military  school. - A  new  Paraguayan  section,  consisting  of  4,640 

important  works,  has  been  installed  as  an  annex  to  the  NATIONAL 
LIBRARY  and  is  now  open  to  public  service. - According  to  infor¬ 

mation  received  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  good  mar¬ 
kets  await  all  the  COTTON  that  can  be  produced  in  Paraguay,  whose 
soil  is  especially  adapted  to  this  staple. - ^The  Paraguayan  Con¬ 

gress  on  June  29,  1915,  extended  the  MORATORIUM  now  in  force 
for  a  period  of  one  month. - ^An  executive  decree  of  July  1  pro¬ 

hibits  the  REEXPORTATION  of  articles  not  produced  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  which  may  bo  necessary  for  public  industry  and  consump¬ 
tion. - Extensive  deposits  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  KAOLIN 

have  been  found  near  Borjas,  Department  of  Yhacanguazu.  An 
analysis  shows  the  mineral  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality  and  adapted 
to  use  in  various  important  industries,  especially  in  the  manufacture 

of  pottery. - ^The  executive  board  of  the  National  University  has 

informed  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  appointment 
of  two  COMMITFEES  OF  PROFESSORS,  one  to  modify  the  regu¬ 
lations  on  secondary  instruction  and  the  other  to  prescribe  rules  for 
the  establishment  of  a ‘school  of  law  and  of  surveying,  which  will  be 
operated  as  departments  of  the  National  University. 


Dr.  Jos4  Pardo,  the  recently  elected  President  of  Peru,  who  took 
the  oath  of  office  on  the  18th  of  the  present  month,  has  appointed  the 
following  CABINET:  Enrique  de  la  Riva  Agiiero,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs;  Dr.  Luis  Julio  Menendez,  Minister  of  Interior;  Aurelio 
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Garcia  Lastres,  Minister  of  Finance;  Venceslao  Valera,  Minister  of 
Justice;  Col.  Benjamin  Puente,  Minister  of  War;  and  Dr.  Belisario 
Sosa,  Minister  of  Public  Works. — — i\ji  executive  decree  of  June  1, 
1915,  orders  the  reopening  of  the  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  HIS¬ 
TORY,  which  had  been  closed  for  several  months  for  repairs.  The 
director  of  this  museum  is  also  in  charge  of  the  museum  of  archaeology 
and  anthropology,  which  contain  extensive  and  valuable  collections 

of  Peruvian  antiquities. - The  Governments  of  Peru  and  Ecuador 

completed  arrangements  on  July  9  last  for  the  establishment  of  an 
mternational  PARCEL  POST  service  between  the  two  countries, 

with  exchange  offices  at  Lima  and  Guayaquil. - The  Columbra  and 

Toquepalpa  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  has  been  actively  exploring  the 
Toquepalpa  mining  district  near  Ilabaya,  has  denounced  and  received 
title  to  18  MINES  in  that  zone,  and  proposes  to  commence  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  same  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month.— The 
gross  receipts  of  the  HUACHO  RAILWAY  in  1914  amounted  to 
£34,534  and  the  working  expenses  to  £27,625.  While  the  receipts 
increased  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  also  a  slight 

increase  in  operating  expenses. - The  old  hospital  of  Santa  Ana,  in 

Lima,  is  to  be  demolished  and  a  new  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN 
erected  on  a  more  suitable  site.  The  new  building  wiU  be  situated 
on  Alfonso  Ugarte  Avenue  on  a  plot  of  ground  having  an  area  of 
62,000  square  meters.  The  hospital  was  designed  by  Rafael  Maquina, 
a  Peruvian  architect  and  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure  is  estimated  at  £100,000. - The  CUS¬ 

TOMS  REVENUES  of  the  Republic  in  May,  1915,  amounted  to 

£50,322,  £36,440  of  which  were  collected  at  the  port  of  Callao. - 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  Mines  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  the  value  of  the  MINERAL  OUTPUT  of 
the  Republic  in  1913  was  £4,494,806.  The  value  of  coal  extracted 
in  Peru  in  1913  was  £1,999,250,  as  compared  with  £180,326  in  1912. 
The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  in  1913  was  299,132  kUos,  valued  at 
£1,131,150.  The  output  of  copper  increased  from  26,970  tons  in 
1912  to  27,776  tons  in  1913.  The  petroleum  extracted  in  1913  aggre¬ 
gated  276,147  tons,  as  compared  with  233,600- tons  in  1912.  In  1912 
vanadium  was  imported  into  Peru  to  the  value,  in  round  numbers,  of 
£150,000,  but  in  1913  the  output  of  the  vanadium  mines  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  Peruvian  market  and 

no  imports  of  that  element  were  made. - Dr.  Pedro  de  Osma,  mayor 

of  Lima,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  establishing  school  EATING  ROOMS  in  the  Federal  capital  for 
the  benefit  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  to  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  furnish  a  wholesome  meal  aPa  cost  not  to  exceed  10  centavos 

per  pupU. - TheJ  PERUVIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  established 

a  regular  line  of  passenger  and  freight  service  between  Callao  and 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  via  the  Panama  Canal. - An  expedition  in  charge  of 

the  assistant  prefect  of  Tayabamba  recently  explored  a  rich  GOLD 

MINING  region  in  that  vicinity.- - The  Government  of  Peru  has 

donated  to  the  Society  of  Public  Charity  at  Jauja  50,062  square 
meters  of  ground  to  be  used  by  that  organization  as  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  HOSPITAL. 


SALVADOR 


A  law  of  June  7,  1915,  prescribes  the  use  of  STAMPED  PAPER 
AND  DOCUMENT  STAMPS  on  judicial  instruments,  bills  of  sale, 
contracts,  invoices,  etc.  The  stamped-paper  schedule  on  contracts 
varies  from  10  centavos  on  contracts  representing  a  consideration  of 
from  25  to  100  pesos  to  100  pesos  on  contracts  the  value  of  which  is 
from  90,000  to  100,000  pesos,  contracts  in  excess  of  100,000  pesos 
paying  an  additional  sum  on  the  excess  amount  of  5  centavos  per 
1,000  pesos  or  fraction  thereof.  Invoices  representing  the  sale  of 
merchandise  are  required  to  bear  stamps  varying  from  10  centavos 
in  the  case  of  invoices  of  amounts  of  from  20  to  100  pesos  to  100  pesos 
on  invoices  amounting  to  90,000  to  100,000  pesos.  Invoices  in 
excess  of  the  latter  amount  pay  an  additional  tax  of  1  peso  per  1,000 
or  fraction  thereof  on  amounts  in  excess  of  100,000  pesos.  The  new 
stamp  law,  consisting  of  66  articles,  became  operative  on  July  1, 
1915. - In  1914  the  number  of  animals  killed  in  the  SLAUGHTER¬ 

HOUSES  of  the  Republic  for  food  purposes  was  175,012,  valued  at 
4,324,424.83  pesos  (peso  =  $0,365).  Among  the  stock  slaughtered 
there  were  112,115  hogs,  valued  at  1,993,715.75  pesos;  825  goats, 
valued  at  5,459  pesos;  388  sheep,  valued  at  3,615  pesos;  22,961  cows, 
valued  at  769,149.22  pesos;  18,866  steers,  valued  at  787,111.32  pesos; 
20,736  yearlings,  valued  at  764,174.54  pesos;  and  121  calves,  valued 
at  1,200  pesos. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  President  Melen¬ 

dez  making  October  12  of  each  year  a  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  in 

honor  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. - The 

city  council  of  Nejapa  has  decided  to  install  ELEITTRIC  lights  in 
that  municipality. - Joaquin  Sanchez,  a  Salvadorean  citizen  resid¬ 

ing  in  the  Federal  Capital,  has  applied  to  the  patent  oflBce  of  the 
Department  of  Fomento  for  a  15-year  patent  on  his  process  of 
extracting  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MEDICINAL  OILS  from  oleagi¬ 
nous  plants  and  seeds. - According  to  press  reports,  the  repeal  of 

the  export  tax  on  BALSAM  has  greatly  stimulated  foreign  shipments 

of  that  article. - The  Congress  of  Salvador  has  granted  a  concession 

to  David  Luis  Munguia  Payes  for  the  free  importation  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery,  material,  and  supplies  required  for  the  installation 
of  a  FACTORY  for  the  manufacture  of  gunny  or  jute  sacks,  pro- 
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videcl  the  imports  are  made  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  concession  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  concession  is  for  a  term  of  10  years  and  specifies  that 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  sacks  are  to  be  manufactured  is 

to  be  produced  in  the  Republic. - In  1914  the  IMPORTS  into 

Salvador  from  Italy  were  valued  at  $234,262.66  gold. - The 

DIVISADERO  GOLD  MINES,  8  leagues  distant  from  San  Miguel, 
and  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  20  years,  were 
recently  damaged  by  fire  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite 
warehouse  situated  near  the  principal  mine.  The  property,  which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  Sr.  Santiago  Gonzalez,  ex-President  of  the 

Republic,  employs  more  than  1,000  men. - Special  permission  has 

been  given  to  Einar  August  Emanuel  Westin,  a  merchant  of  La 
Union,  to  explore  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  for  a  period  of  two  years  for 
the  pm^iose  of  determining  the  location  of  PEARL  FISHERIES, 
and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  form  a  company  for  the  exploitation  of 

the  same. - Dr.  Enrique  Gonzalez  Serrano,  mayor  of  the  city  of 

San  Salvador,  in  cooperation  with  other  philanthropic  physicians  of 
the  Federal  Capital,  proposes  to  establish  a  free  DISPENSARY  and 
consultation  office  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 


Although  no  official  STOCK  census  has  been  taken  in  Uruguay  since 
1908,  well-informed  cattlemen  estimate  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Republic  7,000,000  head  of  cattle.  Of  late  years  the  native  Uru¬ 
guayan  breeds  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
blooded  stock,  and  at  the  present  time  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
of  the  country  consist  of  Shorthorns  and  Herefords.  The  slaughter¬ 
houses  consume  about  600,000  head  of  beef  cattle  annually.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  Republic,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
25,000,000.  Sheep  are  maintained  principally  for  shearing  and 
produce  an  excellent  quality  of  wool.  Some  200,000  head  of  sheep 

are  slaughtered  annually  in  Uruguay  for  food  purposes. - The 

Department  of  Finance  has  issued  decrees  promulgating  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  ACCIDENTS  to  laborers  employed  by  railways,  and  covering 
accidents  in  factories,  mines,  and  quarries  where  explosives  are  used, 

the  object  being  to  insure  better  protection  to  workmen. - The 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  Second  Pan 
American  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  Washington  from 
December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916,  and  has  appointed  a  coopera¬ 
tive  organizing  committee  to  perform  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
Uruguaj’an  section  of  the  congress. - A  law  has  been  promulgated 
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prohibiting,  during  the  existence  of  the  European  war,  the  EXPOR¬ 
TATION  of  the  following  articles:  Metals  (precious),  wTought  or 
unwrought;  iron  and  steel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  their  alloys,  such  as  sheet  tin,  galvanized  iron,  bronze, 
solder,  sheet  brass,  and  yellow  brass;  wire;  needles;  thread  and  yarn 
for  sewing,  knitting,  weaving,  and  embroidering;  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances,  serums,  and  supplies;  surgical  instruments;  imported  phar¬ 
maceutical  and  industrial  chemicals;  coloring  materials;  paints  and 
varnishes.  The  President  is  given  authority  to  authorize  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  special  cases. - A  bill  has  been 

introduced  into  Congress  making  20  years  the  legal  age  for  both  sexes, 
and  allowing  marriages  to  be  contracted  without  the  previous  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians  at  the  age  of  20  for  men  and  18  for  women. 
Under  the  old  law,  which  is  based  on  Spanish  jurisprudence,  women 
may  dispose  freely  of  their  property  upon  reaching  the  age  of  21  years, 

but  are  not  free  to  marry  until  23  years  of  age. - An  organization 

of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  URUGUAY,  was  recently  organized  in  Monte¬ 
video  with  the  object  of  celebrating  the  national  holidays  of  the 
mother  country,  encourage  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  cultivate 
closer  relations  of  friendship  between  Uruguay  and  the  United  States. 
The  officers  of  the  society  are  E.  O.  Crocker,  president;  S.  L.  Daby, 

vice  president;  and  H.  L.  Janes,  secretary. - The  Department  of 

Public  Works  has  completed  the  DREDGING  of  the  lower  River 
Negro  at  Pantoso,  Sauce,  Barrientos,  and  other  passes,  extractions 

having  been  made  to  the  amount  of  42,834  cubic  meters. - During 

the  first  six  months  of  1915  the  seven  State  OMNIBUSES  operating 
in  Montevideo  made  18,015  trips,  representing  a  distance  traveled  of 
252,210  kilometers.  The  gross  receipts  for  fares  were  37,078  pesos, 
while  the  operating  expenses  were  27,949  pesos,  which  leaves  a  net 
profit  of  9,129  pesos  (peso  =  $1,034).  The  fare  charged  is  3  centavos 
per  passenger. - ^The  14th  of  July  has  been  made  a  national  HOLI¬ 
DAY. - The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15 

amounted  to  11,367,700  pesos. - President  Feliciano  Viera  has 

recommended  in  a  recent  message  to  Congress  the  establishment  in 
the  Federal  Capital  of  two  LYCEUMS  of  preparatory  and  secondary 
education. 


VENEZUELA 


The  BUDGET  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  inclusive, 
estimates  both  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  39,594,500  bolivars 
(bolivar  =  $0,193).  The  estimated  expenditures  in  detail  are  as 
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follows:  Department  of  Interior  Relations,  8,895,701.60  bolivars; 
Foreign  Relations,  1,096,786.79;  Treasury,  12,881,744.32;  War  and 
Marine,  9,535,147.43;  Fomento,  2,563,710;  Public  Works,  1,977,240; 
Public  Instruction,  2,252,073;  and  miscellaneous,  392,096.86  boli¬ 
vars. - In  June  and  July,  1915,  the  National  Congress  of  Venezuela 

enacted  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated  a  number  of 
IMPORTANT  LAWS,  among  which  were  the  following:  Code  of 
the  Federal  court  of  cassation  and  other  tribunals  of  the  country; 
ratification  of  a  contract  made  by  the  President  with  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez  on  the  transfer  of  real  property;  law  of  public  credit;  law 
concerning  the  Federal  territory  of  Delta-Amacuro;  revenue  laws 
affecting  liquor  and  cigarettes;  law  authorizing  the  President  to  give 
to  certain  municipalities  a  number  of  pieces  of  real  property  belonging 
to  the  State;  a  law  authorizing  the  transfer  of  certain  real  property 
belonging  to  the  Government;  a  law  concerning  sundry  branches 
of  the  national  revenue;  a  law  of  public  instruction;  a  law  con¬ 
cerning  certificates  and  official  titles;  laws  on  primary,  secondary, 
normal,  and  higher  education,  official  inspection,  and  compulsory 
attendance  at  school;  law  of  public  registry;  electoral  law;  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  Federal  District;  a  law  concerning  lawyers  and 
attorneys;  election  law  of  the  Federal  District;  Federal  tariff  law, 

and  a  law  concerning  the  practice  of  pharmacy. - Capt.  Hernan 

Marquez  Iragorri  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Venezuela  at 

Philadelphia. - A  recent  executive  decree  establishes  offices  at 

Caracas,  Carupano,  Marquisimento,  and  Maracaibo  for  the  collection 

of  the  taxes  on  liquor. - A  COPPER  MINE  entitled  “Campo  Solo,” 

municipality  of  Aroa,  district  of  Bolivar,  State  of  Yaracuy,  has  been 
granted  to  Johann  Gattmann;  the  Santa  Cruz  copper  mine  of  the 
same  jurisdiction,  municipality  of  Higuerote,  district  of  Brion,  State 
of  Miranda,  to  Bolivar  and  Torres,  and  a  gold  mine  known  as  “  La 
Francia,”  situated  in  the  municipality  of  Guasipati,  district  of 

Roscio,  State  of  Bolivar,  to  Tollinchi,  Ortega,  et  al. - An  executive 

decree  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  to  study  and 
promote  the  settlement  of  VENEZUELAN  CLAIMS  against  foreign 

nations. - The  inauguration  of  the  building. in  Caracas  provided 

by  the  Society  of  Public  Charity  of  the  Federal  Capital  to  be  used  as 
a  NIGHT  SCHOOL  took  place  on  July  16  last.  The  school  is  espe¬ 
cially  intended  for  the  education  of  minors  who  are  prevented  by 

their  employment  from  receiving  instruction  during  the  day. - 

The  LYCEUM  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCES  at  Merida  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  July  14  last  by  a  literary  entertainment,  in  which  some  of 

the  high  officials  of  the  Government  participated. - “Espartaco” 

is  the  name  of  a  WEEKLY  PAPER  recently  founded  at  San  Cristobal 

by  J.  Guillermo  Rios. - Dr.  Edmundo  Anzola  has  been  appointed 

chairman  of  the  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  of  the  port  of  La  Guaira. 


